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RULES 


As amended fy Sfi&ia/ General Meeting kefd on ikt 
I'&th January'} 1905 * 

I, “The Folk-Lore Society 73 has tor its object the collection 
and publication of Popular Traditions, Legendary Ballads, Local 
Proverbial Sayings Superstitious and Old Customs (British and 
Foreign), and all subjects relating theretQ- 

II. The Society shall consist of (a) Members and (S) Libraries 
and other Institutions, being subscriber* to it* funds of One 
Guinea annually, payable in advance on the Tst of January in 
each year. 

ILL A Member of the Society may at any iime compound for 
future annual subscriptions by payment of Ten Guineas over and 
above the subscription for the current year. 

IV. Every Member whose subscription <hall hoi bu in amar 
shall be entitled to a copy of each of the ordinary works published 
by the Society. 

V. Any Member who shall be one year in armar of his sub¬ 
scription shall cease to be a Member of the Society, unless the 
Council shall otherwise determine. 

VI. The affairs of the Society, including the election of Mem¬ 
bers, shall be conducted by a Counoil + consisting of a i'resiiJctil, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer* Secretary* and eighteen other Mem 
bets. The Council shall have power to Ell up any vacancies in 
their number that may arise during their year of office. 

VIL An Annual General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London at such time and place as the Council, from rime to 
time may appoint. No Member whose subscription is in arrest 
shall be entitled to vote or take part in the proceeding* or the 
Meeting. 
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VI 1 L At such annual General Meeting all the Member of 
the Conned shall retire from oificcj but shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

iX. The accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Society shall he audited annually by two Auditors, to be elected 
at the General Meeting. 

X* The Council may elect as honorary Members persons dis' 
UDguUhed hi the study of Folklore., provided that the total number 
of such honorary Members shall not exceed twenty. 

XI. The property of the Society shall be vested in three 
Trustees. 

XXL The first Trustees shall be appointed at a Meet Eng con¬ 
vened for the purpose. 

XIII. The office of Trustee shall be vacated (L) by resignation 
in writing addressed to the Secretary, and (ii.) by removal at a 
Meeting of Members convened for the purpose 

XIV. The Meeting removing a Trustee shall appoint another 
in his place. Vacancies in the office arising by death or resigna¬ 
tion shall he filled up by the Council, 

XV. The Trustees shall act under the direction of the Count .I, 

XVI. No Trustee shall be responsible fur any loss arising to 
the Society from any cause other than his own wilful act or 
default 

XVII. Xo alteration shall be made in these Rules except at 
a Special General Meeting of the Society, to be convened by the 
Council or upon the requisition of at least five members, who 
shall give fourteen days' notice of the change to be proposed, 
which shall be in writing to the Secretary, The alteration pro¬ 
posed 5hall be approved by at least tbree^fourths of the Members 
present and voting at such Meeting. 
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Tlovi^s, f. C, F Esq. „ G Ionian ViJb, Uanio kixid, R. S.O-. Curlijjaaabire. 
Dnwsnfi T Rev. A. C. F M.A., 77, MDrnia^side iVrls, ErlLnbyiq;br 
Deljertbiun, Miss Mary H.i Cbeshunt Park, Herts, 


Memltrs. 
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Defries, Wto% Z^q. r B.A Jp Wey-bridge. -Surrey. 

Dempster* MLs C. Hawkins 24, Foctman Square, W. 

Dennett* R, E., Esq.. Benin Ctiy, Forcvdets S, Ni|^ita_ 

UefmB r Mrs- C }-, L-amenj. C hcltenLim. 

Derrick* Rev. John Ci.. T 2, Royal Crfeicem, QkelienhuiL 

Dcirrit Public Urunury, Michigan, U. S. A-+ pti Ik 1 ■ SLcwm-., F-sq- 

Dkksofi, Miss Xsabd A. 6£ r Belfort Mansions Beaufort Suocc, S.W. 

DEeteiieh, }^Lifci€f Alb-, Gitrc$cn Unrrersiiy, G^Tmany. 

DcMiltt, _\L Edmund, Fait fit Fontaine BSe-j^, Mmi^ta-Snpciitttr, AlgiiiTi. 
Drake, Carry, Estj,, The Grey House, Hartley WinHiev, Hants. 

Dunum. C- W., Esq.* The Inglenouk, Richmond, S-Vy. 

DuimiU,. Mfi E. J., c/o LRifilt RntVk, lranbridgt, Salo^ 

Eaglestgo, A. [.. E&q-. M.A T Old E'irk Avenue* Nightingale Larvc, S.W. 

Eden. Mrs. T. &, Hillhiriw, Rugby. 

Edinburgh Pul-Ut DL-fary, per Hew Mu.ir^.n, K- -. r City Chamber-, Hdmbai^b. 
Eggeri A Co.. Messrs., St. Itoersluirg* pet Kcgnn Paul A Co., 43, Gcrrrtrd 

Krreci T W. 

ESworthv, F. T-, E*q-n K. H.A. n Foxdcnrn, Wellington* S^-nw-rseL 
Enoch PniU library., Baltimore City, U S A., 0ier E. ti. Allen, Est},, zS T 
Henrir-tca Street, W.C. 

Eraut, A, Esq., Grammar School, Galway, 

Eihmgtn University Library (l+ilinrian, llerr Max MenckeL per Sampson, Low 
& t.o., Felier Line, E.C. 

Etoos^ Arthur J-, &pq„ M.A-, F. S..1, Ashmolean Library, OiftjrcL 
Evan?, E- VtpnienU Esq. t 64, Chancery Lane* W, C* 

Evvms, Sir John, 1CC.B., D.CL, LL.IL, D-Se., F.k.S., F.SJL, Nash Mills 
Hlitjc] J l l-iti pstend. 

%>“. F., Es,., Box 5 ^ f Agffnoy Chambers, Otiinwaye r Rdiudesiii, 

Eyre, Miia* The Hudnidls, St, ljnavel’s, CdMortL GlddcetH^UR. 

<L Fable, J. J,, Esq,, 14 La VAlef^ 1 * kapedio, Italy. 

Faraday, Mb w., Ctribolton Hoasts, 1 lent cm Rf*d, WUhirvgTnn, Mitndietfer* 
Fawcett, F.. Esq., c/d Messrs- ArbathnOt & Co.. Madcu^i. 

Feilbetg, Rev. Dr. fL F.* Asko*, Vejefli Denmark, 

FerfynutH. Oeui.CoL A. V r Milkier, K.R.U.E,, F.Z.S. h HrD*dwfty HouW, 
Sandhurst, Canabeiky^ 

Ffermeti, MiSfe C rj 13, Bmndfnhorg Road, CtibwicL, V?. 

Fn‘Sd C'ohuttliiiUiO Chlra^ri, lllmms, L',S. A, per b. E. SteclierL 

Fitigerald, D., Eh]., care cd j. Fitzgerald, E.^. T SLnrey 'n GhLc, S.W, 

Forbes Htnry O.. Esq. , LI«D-, Free Public Museniv^ William Rt^win Streep 
Liverpool. 

Ford, W., Esq. k Ashwcmd, Unapafi*;ld B Suj a ey. 

Frji.il ke? n CapL 11 D. r R.F.A., j, Burlington Rwri, Bays water, W l( p^j- E. 
Mwlbotoui^h & Cd p * 51, Old Bailey, E-C. 


vm 


Mtmbers* 


I" n-rffr. D. C. p Esq., Al. A,, 35,, BoJ I* Road, Birkenbead- 

1 'nzei, J, G,, Esq,, MA., LL.D,, Lit(.D. p Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freebcrongh, j. L+, E^q,, Morton Tcrra££ T G* 4 ta hnfrmgli 1 

Fi^eir. Miss A, Goodrich, c/o Miss Laodon* 54, Carlttui Road, Putney p S.W. 

Freer. Wl«. J., Esq. p V.D., t\&, A-, StaoygntE, near Uioeitrt, 

Fulham Public Libraries, 59a. Fulham Road, S,W. \pet Fr*nkfm T. Bane* 
Esq. p Librarian], 

Fume*, Dr. W. H. t Wallingford, Delaware Co., Phikddphja, LLS. A_ 

G*tdox, Mona. H r , 23 r Rue Servandoni, Paris. 

Gftrrcll f A. C L# l^. p 705, Cbnrcb Lane, Germun*:uwn, Philadelphia, Penn.,, 

L-.S-A, 

G«fler 5 Dr. &L, » Mizpch/' Madia Yale, W ( 

GcnEtul Theolqgicai Senurujy, S-ew Vqrk City, U.S. jL + per G- E, Stcchcn & 
£-a. t a. Star Yard, CiLevy Street;, E.C. 

Gc^t^c, Charles W., Esq., 51, Hampton Rmd, Clifton, Bristol. 

Gerisbp W. B. ? Esq,, Ivy Lodge, Bishop Stortford, Herts- 
Gerald & Ox. Vienna, per Messrs. Asher & Co.. IJ, Bedford Street, CbTOt 
Garden! W.C. 

Giessen University Library per Hi^ch^M Bras.. 13, FmnivaJ Street, E.C, 
Glasgow University Library, per Messtt, MacLehose. 6l, Sl Vincent Street^ 
Glasgow. 

GLunrarcr Pljbiic Library, Gloucester. per Roland Austin, Esq. 

Goiknca, 1.. Eaq. s M.A_. Christ's Col lege, Cambridge. 

Gommcp G. L. Esq.. F.S.A., 24 ¥ Square, >y. W, iVSti-Ftenfat). 

biunme, Mrs, G, L, 24, Dor-^rt Square. N.W. (JfimFHrp Afemdnr). 
Cussebn-Grimsbawti. Helliei, Esq.. BcngL-o Hall, Hertfotd. 

Gottingen University library, per A*her 4 Co., tS t Bedford Str«t r O-vent 
Garden, W.C 

Gowiand. T- a Esq., 14. Tavistock Koftd a Ilailcsden. N,W, 

Grand Rapids Public Library, per G, E. Stecbert, 2, Slut Vi*nJ s W.C. 

Greftn * Frimt Esq. p IvyhursL, Wellington, Surrey i //a«. Att&tor)* 

Gregory, H. E. a Esq. , BomeUp llawkbwrsU Snssea. 

Guddp J. narrower, E*q./W.S 4 31 Athotl C«4£cnl p Edinburgh- 

GuddhoJ] Library, E.C- 

Gutdip Mrs.| Ho||»ate Lodge, York. 

c. HaiWof., A. C., Eiq., Sc.D., F.R.S., Iai,f«] r Hills Knud, CanebrvW. 

Hall, His. H, F., Gak lands, Sheffield. 

Hamilton, Miss Katherine, Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A, 

Iiamjitoh, G. II., Esq., Cleveland Brass and Iran Works, MiddlrsWon-Tet*. 

Hatuuih. R., Esq., 8i, Addison firwJ, Kensington, W* 

Hardy, G, F., Rsq,, jfi, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 

Hams, Rev. H. A., Thormlon Ketuuy, Eye, 

Harrison <k Sons, Messrs., *5, Fall M»U, S.W, 


Members* 
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EL Sidney, F.S.A*, Higbgarih, Gbucesier (Vhc-Preii^ In?) 
Hartland, J. C*k F Esq,, car* of Messr*. Hunt A Co., Yokohama Japan. 
H^-aid Uhmy, per Ketfm Raul & Co., Ld. p 4 y r Genra^ Street. W. 

H**iha p P T J. ( Esq. r j 5 , Lunfaroti Road, Wimbledon S.W* 

IIcLiingfoR UnfWty LiWr, p*t Kegan Paul, Treneh i Co., 43, Gemiid 
Strew. W. 

Hendersivn, Miss Ai B. , Gimlie Lodge,. UmiiM,. 

HtMrnan, Charles A,, Esq., BLA P Ul Iffley Road, Oofcrd. 

Htf¥^ p Hon. D. F. A, CM.G., WcstfieJda, Aldcliurgh-on-Sea, ^uFT^lk. 
Elewiti, J. F., E^., Hdton Cottage, Wheatley, Oxford. 

Hj r jr-vr-m iian. ICarl Vk ap J h Kunigstrassj!?, Leipzig. 

Htggraj, T- W, E_. Esq., z$ t Finbaroegh Rood, Fulham Road, SAW 
Hmnber, Mbs, y 4+ Linden Road, Bedford. 
iiodgKn, Mm M. L., The Craft, Betley, ill C re fro, 

Holliday £ Co rp Messrs, K,., Wellington* Mew Zealand (per Sampson Low l y 
C o., Fetter Lioe, E.C.). 

Holmes, T. V, Esq,, F.G.S., a,*?. Croons Hill. Greenwich* &E, 
ilDfrj.nl. D^iff Esq., De™ n Ilnu^, Buck hurst Hdl r Kara. 

Hofra'Lt Memorial library* New Orison* U.S, A, per W. Beer* Ryj. 

Howeli 3 Gw, o. Esq., im t Eg lit, ton Rood, PI am stead, Rear. 

Ilnwiu p Mm M ary K, ft, ClosuMy, Metung, Victoria, Australia, 

Hughea, G.. 1 L Es}., 6, Great George Street, WescminsTer, S- IV. 

Hull, Miss Eleanor, 14, Stanley Gardens, West. 

Hull public Libraries, Hull, pci W. F. Lawton, Esq. 

Hussey* A., Esq,, Clan Road. TonhertanKxi^Saa* Whi triable, Kent. 

Htaiehifisan, Rev. li. N., F.G*$ TT 94, FeUowcs Rond, Hamp^teadr H,W. 

India Office library, Whitehall, H.W, P per F. W. Thomas, E*q. 
im Thum F Sir E. F,, Eaj., ICC-B,, Governor of the Fiji Islands. 

Iowa State Unrntfr Moines, lofra* U.S.A. per R. F_ Si™™. 4. Tra&W 

Square, W,C. 


Jackson, A II. T,, Esq,, ByculLtb Gub, Bombay | Assistant Collector, Nasik 
Bombay}. 

Janies* C- H.p Eaq* t J.P.* 4 |, Park Flora, Cardiff. 

Jam per, Thus. A, Esq., c/o Mean. Brown Bms. & Cft, Bankers* New YorL p 
U (-'Si A. 


Jevvins* F. R., E=q. r M.A. P UtuD.* Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Jmtt, Esq. F 4f Tyniano Cottages, Bf.W. 

John RylAnds Library-, Deansqate, ManchesU-r. 

Johna Hopkins Ubcwiy, Baltimore, per E. G, Allen, 23, HflUritUa 

blteet, Omul Garden, VV C- 

Johnston, A \S. P Eeq,, FL5.A. Scot., 36 , MaruireELi Terrace, Qwba, S,W. 
jonea, Bryan J,, Capt., Luna willy, Dundalk, 

Jenrs, D. E*,. p K.C.. M.P., LLB., 27. W. 


Members, 


KjJkh t A,* EK| ri i 3 , Sefvem Rood* Eai5 J i CuPn, S,^ 1 ^ 

Kennedy, Fairanrc, CunCfinl, Ml% T U-S-A. 

Kenyngioa Rnbiic libraries pel Farmer &£ads f 175. Ken-ting loti High Sr,* IV. 

Km t C. K Esq., I s Windsor Tt-rrace. West, GLi&gow r 

Ker, P mfcffiQ i W. P + * M.A k 95. Gowu Slrrcl, W.C 

Kiev University libiai^j Rual^, per F- A, ErockhMSp Old Dailey, ELL', 

Kirby, TV. F. P Esq.. F.L- 5 ,, KE-S n HtTiWi, Sutton Court Road, ChtswicL 

Kilts, E, L, E*q r ± 51, Norton Road, Hove. 

Klinckidttfk, C_, Paris.,, per Regno Fnul & Co., 43, Garrard Street* W, 
Kwngky v Isidore, Eaj FT Labgporr VLSIs, 4 fa Robe S(itri r Si. Kilchq. 
Victoria, AttfttMP- 

Limg, A., Esq., M+A, t* Marlons Road, Kensington, W a ( 

Lenthe*, L M,, Castle House, Wcohley, R-SLCL 
La* T The Very Rev, Thni>lhy, Forey Hi11 r Cfocur,* UmEiicL* IiilsnrL 
Inicester Literary and Philosophical Society, per G. F. Stevenson, Esq,, 
LLR, J! t New Screed Leicester. 

Lehsart Stanford Junior UEJveraEy College, per F, A. DrbcltbaH # % +S* * )\d 
flailcy, EC. 

Lem,eke &c BnechfieN M«m., If, Fs^t 17 th Street, New York* U ■ 5. A., per 1L 
G revel ds Gx* 33, King Street, Owent Garden W.C. 

Letts* C, Esq., S, BartleLt's Bolldings, E.C. 

Levy, C. E. 1 E^q, T Boiindsione Lodge, Fwnlrnm, Seney r 
Library of the Supreme Connell ot the 33rd P*giec + etc., for England and 
Wales and the Calonks, fafa Golden Square, W* 

Undsay T Lady, 41, lions Platt, W. 

Liverpool Free Public Library, per Gilbert G. Woltniley* 50, Lord Street, 
UverponL 

Locthan, The Hem. J. II. Stewart* Registrar-General of the Lcgfidfctfrc 
CotmtiA, Hong Kong. 

London Library f St. James's Square K 5 . W. 

Los Angelm FdlAk Library, California, pet B- F. Stevens & Emwn, 4, Trafal¬ 
gar Square* S.W. 

Lovett, E- n F 4 q. n 41. Ouiram ftbftd, Croydon* 

Lucas, Hairy, Esq. p HKrcr* St. Agnes Road, Moseley* Dirminghartti 
Lytidlun, The Hem, Mrs- Alfred, 16, GreaL CoUejje StietfU Westminster. 

Ma^bean ? !£., Esq., 31, Alhote Gardens* Kelvinside, Glasgow* W. 

MacgregtiT, A. Fsq,, Slh in ford Brook House, Hanamcrsmirh* W. 

M nekemue, W. t Esq., Crofters' Cottunlsaioil, 6 r Parliament Square, Edinburgh* 
MacliHjas, R. Craig, Esq., M.L>. ± fa CoatesC*«cenl f E dln b aigb , 

McCaskiE, Mtss M-, ia 3 Sydney Place, Onslow Square* 

Magri, Rev. K w S,J. * The Seminary, Goto* Malta, 

Major, A F,, Esq,, Bifrc*l, jO h Tbs Waldrons, Croydon. 

Manning, F. r Esq. , U. A r FrS-A. P 6 , Sl Aldate s, Oxford (Deechr^ld, WatkirdL 
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Manchester Free library, King Sttrer, Manchester, 

M“iri:h, IL Collcv p Eeq., M.B., Lkri^es^r 

Mm?It, K. Kr, Esq. P Exdcr Cdllcgc, Oxford. 

Mj.i3i tan, MUs, F.R.G-S,, Chine Side, Shanklm, Isle of Wight, 

Marsh, \L 11 . F Esq. t toglead?, Eppng, Essex. 

Maraton* E.* Esq. t St. Dimsiahs Houie, E.<L 

Majp^n. Sir D. P,, Managing Director, The Punjab Hank, Lahore, pet H, S. 
King & Co,, of CoraMU* E.C. 

MiktLbe’ffj Kct. Henry C** MlOTK; .Ctaiemont, W. Austral^ 

Matthews, Mbs Elizabeth, The Mcdlies, SwafThaib, Norfolk. 

Mj* a J-t A Co^p 2J n ScbweidnicierslnisEe f Breslm. 

Maxwell* Gr, Esq,, Ipoh, Perak, Federated Malay Shu *3. 

Mcodvillc Theoli-pgicM Sd*i»l Library, MeadviLle, PiL, U.S.A.^ pet G- E. 

Steehcrt, z, Star Yard, Owy Stmt* W.C. 

Mercantile Library of St. Lams, U.S. A_ t per G- E, StncberL 
Mercantile Lilim of Philadelphia* per Br L ii T Stiand, \V r C T 

Merrick* W\ P +l Esq., Mrtt^r Farm, ShepperlniL 

Sielropolitim Museum of Art, N.Y. T U.S.A,. per G. E. St*cfoeFt r 2 7 Star Yard, 
Carey Street, W.C. 

MfljTfck Ltbcpry, Jews College, Oxford* par Ernest IL Gentler, Estp* 
Librarian. 

Millie Stephen, Esq.. LL.D. ± B.Se. + Itb, Foie Street, London, E,C. 

Michigan Store Ubeaiy, loosing, Michigan, G + B.A. T per G, E. Suchert. 
Midrnciljorougtt Free Library, per Bilker Hudson, Esq r , hLiddiesbrncjiigh- 
Milne, K. A., Etq., M. A,„ ll k Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

Milroy* Mrs. M. K. T The Ofttt House, Faraham, Surrey. 

Minneapolis Public Library, pci <3 + F-. Slechcrt. n, glnr Yard, Cnc» Streep 
W,C. 

Minnt-fer.i,. University of* Minneapolis* U-S-A-, per G. EL Stechert, 2 * Star 
Yard, Carey Street, W.C. 

Mil died Ubrary T zi r Miller Street, Glasgow* Qfn F T. tburrea, Esq., 
Librarian 

Mond, Mrs, Friday 20. Avenue Road, Regent's Fark + N. W. 

Montague, Mis, Amy, Fenian, Crcditon, North Devon. 

M orison* Theodore, Esq,, Aligarh, N.W*P,» India. 

Munich Royal Library, pet A a her & Co., Bedford Street, W,C 

Mytrs, C. S. p Esq. p B.A.* M r B_ t MelfO&e, Grange Road, Cambridge, 

C* Myrei, J. Li, Es^j* M.A. + F.S.A., % r W filling-, on PLace p Qifoid_ 


Nancy, Universitc de {InxtltlEi d ’ Arch et? logic Clique}* Nmcv t France, 
National Library of Iceland, per Hodge, F%gi,i & Co., rui, Grafiota StTeet* 
Dublin 

C,Ncsficld + j. P. p Eh|,, Stratton House, ?, Mid ley Rm d, Ealing. 

NViwnjfc Free Public Lai,nay. New Jmy, U.s’a,, |^r G. E, Stechert, Sur 
Yud, GiSy Streelj W.C, 


Members. 
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Newbnnj Laiiraiy d Chicago, per li. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Sqn.in:, W.C 
Nezwc&scIc Literary and I'hikiscipbiaiJ Society, NewcSilk yfi-Tyiwt, per IL 
Richardson*. Es-..|. 

Kw Jcr^y, The Coll^g* of. Princeton* NJ. + U^A. + per 1L X Dufficld* 
Esq., Treasurer. 

Joew Jersey Free Public Library, per G, E# Stedrefl, I P Star YnnL Carey Strati, 
WX. 

New York, Collie af the City qi, per G, E. Stecbert, a, Sem Yard, Carey 
Sum, W.C. 

New York Public Library ijAdor, Lenox, & Tibleii Foandarianh per &. V 

Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Square W.C- 

NcW York Stilt Library, per G. E. Stecbcrt t 2 r Star Yard, Catty Street, W.C, 
Belgrade, E--^, n M.D., F.S-A., F. 1 LA.S., FrR.G- 5 ., Rruckctthnrst, 
Aldiington Road, Sjtreaihajrij S+W. 

XiAti^km Free Public Library, per J. E. Bryan, Esq*! Sl Peter 1 ! Ctuwtb 
SE3t 

Ntubj Alfred* E*q<* S7'S9 Long Acte, W.C. { Vu4Prtiidmt\, 

O'Ericn, Captain A, }. F Deputy CuniTnlHSianer. Mian walk Punjab* India. 
Olddtid, Capt, F. H M ILE_ 1 ScoUtgh Cbn$££vaort Club, Edinburgh. 
Gtojtnsbftw* Rev. J. FL t Raitlesden. Bury Su Edrtiuuds* 

Olrffc. Of. Ax*l, Matijisv^jp 0, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Ordisb, T. 1- aiiman, F-S.A.* 16 Clifford's Inn, L.C 

Ofren, Mks Mmy A. # yofi. North Ninth Street, St. Joseph* Mias 'uri, L“-S,A- 
[ffp.tr. 

Parker, Mrs. KL, Lanftloh* Lank of Adelaide, II, Leadenhidl Streep E.C 
I'QiltiE t W. B-! Esq rp Ph. D Jp Matson Camus, Claw Mur^ Vlroflay, Seine et 
Oise, France, per Messrs* Rurftclt & Reid* 12. Gulden Square. Aberd&cn. 
Ptalviidy Institute, Baltimore, per E* G, Allen. E*ij.. aS, Henrietta Street. W.C- 
Peucock, E. p Esq.. RS.A^ WlcVerttree House! Kiiton - in - Li, nd^. ; Lmcalrahsra* 
Peoria, Public Library of, pci G. E. SLiichert* F^p, a. Star Yard, Oey Street. 
W.C 

Percy, Lord Algernon Guy's Cliff, Warwick, 

Philadelphia, Fren Library of. per B. F. Stevens & Brown. 4i TraJhigar St^mtie + 

w,c 

FinLuldphtii. The librae* Company of, U,S.A Jf per E. C Allen, Esq,. jS, 
Henrietta Slrecr, W.C 

Philippine UIjlmIi, Flluvnlogical Survey far the, Mwdk, pa Merton L. Miller, 
Esq-, Acting Chief, 

Phipson, Miss* 64, EtO Street, Relgate, 

Pinani, Mans. Lius, Villa Wic Close, OuMtUsea danw fVt.smd. 
Puy-de-Dume, f ranee. 

IHtU, J. Uawwd, E*q„ M.J.T,, F.S.A., Curalor fiuiUe-Allrt LiLnm, 
Guernsey. 


Miankers. 


:uii 

Plymouth fflltitnttan and Dertm and Cornwall Natural Hiifory Society > per 
C- S* JugQ* Esq., Plymouth Public School 
Pock]mgttiQ-C;oliniajT, Mrs,, t 1 agn uby-Pri oty r Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 

PniHjr, H, W., Esq. ? i|, Wit! Stirtt, New York, U.S.A. 

PortsoifiULb Public library, par Tweed D, A, JtWefS, Librarian. 

C. Power, JTAjcy, Esq, t M.,i, MB. t F.Sj.A., to a Chondos S[f«t T Cirecidisl] 
Square, W- 

f Pra£ Pun!, Lemberg, AimdlU 

Pricc T F. G, Hillcm, Esq., F.S.A-, F,G S,, F.fLG. 5 ,, JJ t Colb'ngbnra G&ttJc-n^ 
SL Kenjangrrin, 5. W. 

Prtmden-ce Public Library, per G. E, Slcditrt, 2, S tar Yard, l jury Street , W_C- 
Po^V 5 . Er Bonverie* Esq,, F- R-CrS., 35a;, South Andky Struct, W, 

Quariich, BemMd, 15, Piccadii]^ W + 

Qnnrrnih., Mi-^s J4, Betsae- Grave, Hampstead* WW. 

RaynhiTd. H. T jou-j Esq,* Gamwn Gateway, Old Basing, Basingstoke. 

Reads, Juhtt, E$q, h 270, Laval At^HEJc, Montreal, Canada. 

Readlng Free Public Library, Reading, pat W, FI. GrtelihnugK Esq, 

Reynolds,. Uywajcfr* Esq., B.A,, Old Church Place, MertByr Tydfil 
Riiys, PtufesoT Jtihn^ HAi LLD. t Jaus College* Osfoi4 j Fw-JV£ijiw4 
Rklcy, The Hon. H, fi., M.A-, C-LE-, c/d Mesrs. Thacker, a, Creed 
Lancp Lndgate Hi!], E.C. 

^ 7CI ^» W, H. R.j Esq. h M-B.p Si. John's College, Dunbri^e. 

Rodtra* Major, G.S,, F.ZS -1 Dhiitwit, E ’in bay, India- 
Ruhrieheid k Ebbqcke, Messrs.,, Buchhand lung* Am Hof* j£, Bonn, 
krtrie. It-, Esq., M.E. Edin., C.M., I, Sl Devenfok Tertaftr, Cults Aberdccn- 
shire- 

Rdsc. H. A-, Fsq., c/n GrinrElay k Co.„ 54, ParEfomenl Street* SmW< 

Roth, H. Ling, Esq.* fklirtfield, Stribden h Halifax, 
c. HrMise, w. H. D., Esq,, M-A,, L1 et-D. t lb, Brook-ide, Cambrige |/WaW]. 
Roys! fri-r-h Academy, per I lodges, Figgis & Co., 104^ Gnftoji Street, Dublin. 
Rllcker, Miss, 4 Vafibfuyb Terrace, Skckhnth, S.E. 

Rutherford* Miss Hirers, ip6, Ashley Garden*, S.W r 

Sb Helen's Corporation Firt Library, pci A. Lancaster, Esq,, librarian, Town 
Hall Sl Helen's. 

Salford Ftttrfk Library, Manchester* 

^^ ir - Canon E- B., M, A. T f T S,A„ S(, Thomas 1 VfoMti^e, Donglsti, 
Isle of Man- 

Sailjy, Mn. Jessie M, E., Wafiver'i HooJ, Balm Sound. Sheibmd Isles. 

Sdyce T Rev. Prof, A. II., M.A., LLD., Queen's College, Oxford 

i 4 t ^YhEtthaJJ Cost SAW) tVire jfrtii&nt). 

Schotten, Mrs., West End, Newport, R.£, 0 . + Fejnhmkeshire. 

^emt, Sir J, G., K.C-LE., dS, Sl. Jamps T Court, BiLeVingham fine, S, W. 
SehtlluE, Mobs. Paul lfo> r Bonlecard Stfefl, PilarCcl, I^aris, 


AfcmSers. 
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Seebahm, F.„ Eiq-, LL.D., F r S*A- f TTic Hermitagr, HEtehio* Hetti* 
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WEDNESDAY. 17th NOVEMBER, 1904. 

The President (Dr, W, H. D. Rouse) in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following; new members was an¬ 
nounced, viz.: Major G, S. Rodon* Mr, C. H. Bum pas, 
Mrs- Leather, and Mr. G. Barham. 

The resignations of Dr + Ranking Dr, Cot fox, the 
Battersea Public Library, Mr. F. Sessions* Mr. IT. W* 
Underdown* and Mr. E. J. Kitts, were also announced. 

The Secretary read a note on some Highland supersti¬ 
tions, communicated by Miss Dora Bailey of Tnvergloy, 
[see p. 6i], and exhibited some photographs of the 
Hobby Horse at Padstow* Cornwall, sent by Mr. F* G. 
Green [p. 56 and Plates VII. VIII., IX.} 

Mrs. Mosher read a paper on M Breton Folk-Lore/' and 
in the discussion which followed, Mr. Nutt* Miss Eyre, 
Miss Burne, and Mr* Jenner took part 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Mosher for her paper. 
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WEDNESDAY, 7th DECEMBER, 1904, 

The President {Dr. W. H, D. Rouse) in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 

The election of the following new Members was an¬ 
nounced, viz.: Mr. C. A. Henderson and the Etlino- 
graphical Survey of the Philippine Islands, 

The withdrawal of the resignation of Mr. E. J. Kitts 
was also announced. 

Mr. W. St, John Hope exhibited a conventional corn 
ornament winch had been offered at the Harvest Thanks¬ 
giving Service in Little Hadham Church, Herts, in 1904. 
Mrs. Gomme alsc exhibited some com ornaments from 
Devon and Cornwall, 

Miss L. M, Eyre read a paper on the “ Folk-Lore of the 
Wye Valley," 

Dr. Westermarcfc read a paper entitled "Midsummer 
Customs in Morocco" [p. 27], and a discussion followed 
in which Mr. Dames, Mr. Pusey, Dr. Caster, Mr. Kirby, 
and Mr. Clodd took part. 

Tile Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to Miss 
Eyre and Dr. Westermarck for their papers, and to Mr. 
St. John Hope and Mrs, Gomme for their exhibits. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

(Which by Order of the Council was also a 
Special General Meeting)* 

WEDNESDAY, IBtfc JANUARY, IS05, 

The President (Dr, W t H* D. Rouse) in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed 

The Annual Report, Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet for the year 1904 were duly presented, and. upon 
the motion of Dr. Had don, seconded by Mr. Tabor* it was 
resolved that the same be received and adopted. 

Balloting papers for the election of President, Vice- 
Presidents. Council, and Officers having been distributed, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Milne were nominated by the Chair¬ 
man as scrutineers for the Ballot. 

During the interval while the votes were being counted* 
the Chairman moved, pursuant to notice given on the 7th 
January, 1905, Dr. Haddon seconded, and it was resolved 
unanimously 

"That Rule II. of the Society’s Rules be amended by 
inserting therein, in place of the word Memh*rs l 
the words {a} Members and ib) Libraries and 
of her Institutions™ 
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The result of the Ballot was then announced by the 
Chairman* and the following ladies and gentlemen were 
declared duly elected, vte. ■ 

As President. 

Wh H- D. Rouse, Esq., 'SLA., LulD. 


As Vice-PrtsidfHte. 
The Hon, Jnhn Abercromby. 


The Rl Hem. Lord Avebury* 
D,CL. ( LL.D r| F.R.S, t F. 5 -A, 
F.G.S.J F.D5, 

E. W, Brabroofc, Esq. p CR, 
FS.A 

Mi 55 C. S. Borne, 

Edward Clodil, Esq. 

G. L, Gomine, Esq.* F.&A+ 


A C. Haddon* Esq., M,A, D.Sc^ 

k.r.s, t m.kja. f.ls. 

E. S. Hardand, Esq,, F.S.A 
A. Lao& Esq,, MJL* LLD. 

A Niittj Esq, 

ProL J r Rhys t M.A, LLD^ 
F.S.A 


The Rev. Prot A H, Sayte T 
M.A. ( LLD^ D.D,, and 
Frnf. E, B, Tylor, LLD, F.RJs. 


As Members of CsmmiL 


Miss Lucy Broadwood 
W, Crooke, Esq. t R.A, 

E, K, Chambers, Esq, 

M. LnngwDJih Dames, Esq. 

F. T. Elwonhy + Esq., F.S.A 
Miss Eyvc- 

Miss Margaret HennclL 
Miss Goodrich Freer, 

I>r. Gasier, 

L Gotljincq Esq. + M+A 
Miss Eleanor HulL 


E- Lovett, Esq, 

A. F. Major, Esq, 

S. E_ Bouverie Pussy, Esq^ 
FJLG,S, 

T. Fairmito Ordisti, Esq,, 
F.S.A. 

C. J. Tabor, Esq, 

N, W. Thomas, Esq, 

H, B. Wheatley, Esq., F.S.A, 
and 

A R, Wn^hi, Esq. 

Treasurer, 


A f Hon, 

Edward ClodfL Esq. 


As Hon, Auditors 

F. G, Green, Esq,, and N, W. Ttqm.is, Esq. 


As Secretary^ 

Fi A Milne, Esq.., M,A 
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The Chairman delivered his Presidential Address, for 
which a vote of thanks was accorded him on the motion 
of Do Haddon, seconded by Mr. Nutt. 

Miss M, L. Hodgson then exhibited a collection of 
Easter eggs, necklaces, powder-horns, necdlecases, etc, 
made and used by the Hucub, upon which Dr. Gaster 
and Mr. Hartland offered some observations. [See p* 48 
and Plates L-IV] 

The Meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Miss 
Hodgson for her exhibition. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL. 


i 8th Jan uahv p 1905. 

The Council record with deep regret the death during 
the year oT Professor York Powel], the late esteemed and 
accomplished President of the Society. This is the first 
occasion in the annals of the Society on which, a President 
having died during his term of office, the Council have had 
to be called together to elect a new President for the 
residue of the year They had the satisfaction of electing 
Dr. Rouse to the vacant office and to obtain his acceptance 
of it, and they now nominate him as President for the 
ensuing year. 1 The Council regret also to have to record 
the deaths of Mr W. Jones and Mr, C. H, Moore, and 
of Mrs, Kate Lee, to whose energy and geniality the 
Society was in many ways indebted. 

With regard to membership the Society has had a fairly 
successful year, having elected 23 new members. Only 
eighteen deaths and resignations have been recorded 
during the past year. Rut it is difficult to ascertain the 
precise number of effective members, as the present 
addresses of some members are not known. If these 
members arc reckoned as effective there has been a 
nett addition or five to the roll of the Society. The 
membership may practically be regarded as stationary. 

1 A11 uppmJiitiv* Mice of the laic Tresidenl appeared in the paga or the 
Jane munb« of Fetk-Lart fva!, it., p, iBs), 
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The publications of tins Society have been brought very 
nearly up to date, aud its finances are in a satisfactory 
conditioEL 

In the early part of the year an effort was made to 
induce the authorities of public libraries to become sub¬ 
scribers- The Council appeal once more to the members 
of the Society to interest their friends aud acquaintances 
in its work. 

The foil owing Meetings were held in the course of the 
year 1904, at which papers were read before the Society, 
viz-: 

fan. m The President's Address (M-ZiW, March,. eQgh-) 

F&. 17. 41 ^ r uanlfy in fhe W«L” Miss Wbeny* 

"The Flat* of Tradition m Historical Evidence.” Mr. G. L. 
Gamma. 

M&rtk 17. Ji Tbe DcrttopcnE of the Praycf Mil of the Spell. 1 * Mr* R* It 
Murtl. 

April Ml IB 0 n Toda Prayer. w Ur* W, 1 L It IUycih* 

Afa? [& kH The Folklore of live Bastto. ” Mrs. Cartwright. 

June 15- "Some AnouDCy Tale* av told in Juuka* 11 Miss Rimcta 

Coleman Smith. 

jVftr. 17, “Breton Folklore.” Mir, Masher, 

ikr, 7* +i T^e FriEtlore ^if Ibe Wye Vai|ey' J M, Eyre. 

"■ Midsummer Cuscnnvs in Morocco*" Dr. Westeonairk. 

The following objects have been exhibited at the 
Meetings, via.: 

{i} # A Toothache Chmi from Pembrokeshire- By Mr. W. C. 
Merrick. (2) Photograph of a Rushligbt-aLniid and Fiie-screcnp 
lli the llongtv, Eccleshall,, Staffordshire. By Mr. W. Wdk 
Bladen. fj) Photograph of a Norwegian $tlhbttr of Chfide- 
brittle M Tdt to token, By Qie Hon, Mn* Sinclair. {4) Ktnilfcb 
Pudding Bes; A Gingerbread Pig from Sr, Cloud; pietores 
representing j&) An offering before Captain Cook in the Sandwich 
Islands, (b) The fan end pile of el husband in IlLndiistzm,, and 
{c\ A dance al Otnhcite. By Miss Edith Cobh a m, (5} Photo¬ 
graphs of Bull Pitcher* bm StunnfurtL Ijncohishire. By Miss 
Peacock, (£} A Collection of charms, neckbH&es, costume* 

and onuitn«ntft, ami photographs of Boauto men dandfog at a rare 
meeting, Bushman ca ve- pain tings „ and other objects of interest* 
By Mrs. Cartwright. [7] A Basuto necklace and charm. By 
Mr. A. K. Wright. (S)* A collection of Burmese ddls. By 
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Mis* L. M. EjfH, ((j) raUeciirm of Titian amulets juid 
therms. By Mr. A- FL Wright, ijiol Pboiogruphi *f ibr Hobby 
Hor^ d CurointlL By Hr. F. G. Gran, inf A 

™ L,f 1 inm j _TjT olTmd at little CWh r 4 | ih* 

iEftrvME FettEo^ 1904. % Mr. W. II. & t , John U^c ; ft ad 

2 Com of foments from Do \-oo and Cura wall By A! 1 G-m,!.^. 


The objects marked with an asterisk have been pre¬ 
sented to the Society, and will m due course be placed 
m the Society's ease at the Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology at Cambridge. 

The Council are glad to note that, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of the Society, some object of interest 
has been exhibited at every Meeting, so that the hope 
expressed a year ago has been fulfilled. As the exhibition 
of these objects contributes in no small measure to die 
interest of the Meetings, the Council look with confidence 
for as good a record this year. 

The Meetings have been uniformly well attended and 
toe interest of the audiences sustained. Mias Pamela C 
Smith's reproduction of Annancy Tales precisely as they 
were told to her in Jamaica, which took the place of a 
paper at the June Meeting, proved most popular. Miss 
Smith told the tales in negro costume and illustrated them 
b> roughly-shaped toys. This recitation was an entirely 
new departure, for which the Council were indebted to 
tlitix lulu lamented President, 

The Lecture Committee still continues without a Secre¬ 
tory. 1 he Council are glad, however, to be able to report 
that upon their recommendation Mr. E. Lovett has given 
lectures at Welling bo rough and at the Morley College f or 
Working Men and Women in the Waterloo Bridge Koad 
both of which were well attended and much appreciated 

ia !l k ? rLovett for Service ' and woui * 

be glad to find other Members of the Society as enthusiastic 
3 S he in the same direction. 

The Society has issued during the year the t;th volume 
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of iti Tran.iict{o[iij F^ttc-Lorc. Miss Burne has again most 
kindly assisted the Council by editing the volume, and the 
Council desire to place on record the debt of gratitude the 
Society owes her for the time and labour she has so 
ungrudgingly expended upon this work. The Council have 
also again to thank Mr. A, R. Wright, to whom they are 
indebted for the Index. 

The Society has also issued during the year as the extra 
volume for 1902 .Miss M, A. Owen's monograph on the 
Musquakie Indians, with the descriptive catalogue of the 
Musquakie be ad work and other objects which she has so 
generously presented to the Society ; and, as the extra 
volume for tgo3- County hoik-Lore, vol. iv,, being examples 
of printed Folklore concerning Northumberland, collected 
by Mrs M. C. Balfour, and edited by Mr. N. W, Thomas, 
1 he promised collection by Mr. T, Fairraan Ordish of 
materials for the History of English Folk-drama is not yet 
ready for press ; but it is hoped that it may he finished in 
t'me to be issued as the additional volume for 1904. 
decision has yet been arrived at as to the additional volume 
for 1905. 

_ recognition of the specially valuable services rendered 
directly to the Society by Miss M. Roalfe Cox and Miss 
M, A. Owen, the Council have unanimously elected them 
Honorary Members. 

The Society was represented at the Meetings of the 
Anthropological section of the British Association at Cam- 
bridge by, amongst others, Mr. and Mrs. Gomme, Mr. 
Brabrook, Mr. E. S. I-Iartland, Dr. Haddon, Mr. Crooke, 
Mr. J. G, Frazer, Mr. N. W, Thomas, Miss Burne, Miss 
Hull, and Miss FfennelL Mr. F. W. Gunther, who read a 
paper on the " Cimaruta, has very kindlv promised to 
read it again before the Society, The Council would 
emphasise the importance of these Meetings being better 
attended by Members or the Society than they are at 
present. 
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11 has been a great disappointment to Mr. A. R. Wright 
that lie has been unable to complete the annual Biblio- 
jfraohj' of British Folklore for the year igoa. The task of 
verifying and supplementing the materials in hb hands has 
been greater than he anticipated ; but it is nearly finished, 
and Mr. Wright has already collected a good deal of 
material for the Bibliography for 1903. The Council therc- 
foro hope that they may be able to publish the Bibliography 
for the two years together in the coming autumn. Now 
that the main lines of the scheme for the Bibliography are 
settled, there is no reason why the Bibliography for *1904 
should not also be completed within the year; but if this 
result is to be achieved, more assistance will have to be 

forthcoming, and for such assistance the Council earnestly 
appeal 

Htiring the year an appeal was made to the Council 
on behalf of the National Library of Turin for a gift of the 
Society s publications to replace those which had been lost 
in the laie disastrous fire. I he Council presented the 
library with a selection of the publications, and the 
following is a copy of the letter of thanks addressed to 
the late President on behalf of the Italian Ambassador. 


“ Ambasciata dTtalia, 

20, Grasvenor Square, W. 

i$rd December, 1904. 

“Sill. 

1 he Curator of the National Library of Turin has 
called the attention of the Italian Government to the 
valuable gift of books that your Society has recently made 
to that Institution, 

The Minister oT Public Education has now directed me 
to tender your Society the warmest thanks of the Italian 
Government for having so generously gone to the aid of 
the National Library of Turin with the gift of hooks, so as 
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to endeavour to partly lessen the great loss sustained, 
some time ago, by that Institution. 

Whilst fulfilling this very pleasing duty s I beg to 
remain., Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(For the Italian Ambassador), 
Caktgxaxx , 

CoHnciihr to the Embassy!* 

y Prof. F. York Powell, M.A, F F.S-A,, 

President, Folklore Society.” 

The Council submit herewith the annual accounts and 
balance sheet duly audited, and the balloting list for the 
Council and officers for the ensuing year. 

By Order of the Council, 

W. H. D. ROUSE, 

President 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


!t must be that our minds are thinking of one who ought 
to be in this place to-night About twelve months ago, 
when I last met York Powell, some words that were said 
made a deep impression upon me. We were sitting in the 
combination-room of Christ's College, after dinner, and 1 
happened to remark that the place seemed full of the 
memory of Robertson Smitli* It is ten years since his 
death, and yet I could never enter the room but I recalled 
that inexhaustible flow of brilliant talk, those sallies of wit 
that used to set the tabic in a roar, the sharp tongue and 
generous heart of one, whose life was spent in noble en¬ 
deavour and quiet deeds of kindness. “Yes" York 
Powell said. " I feel that too: it is the only kind of 
immortality worth having.” He who spoke those words 
knows now what is behind the veil ; but the immortality 
he wished for is his. I suppose no one who ever met 
him failed to carry away some Intellectual or moral 
stimulus, some help or encouragement for his own studies 
or his own cares; no one could fail to know him for a 
grand master in the freemasonry of generous spirits, 
except a soul which knew not die sign. It is no envi¬ 
able thing to stand in his place. I cannot pretend to 
give what he could have given us: my store is small, 
the time has been very short. 1 trust you will listen 
with something of his gentle tolerance. 
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Tiie past year has been not uneventful for the study 
of Folk-Lore. Amongst the authors whose books have 
been published or announced are two wdl*knqwn names, 
the pioneers of A us tralas Jan ethnology Fison and HowitL 
Mr T bison's book, which by the way has not yet come 
out, I have seen in manuscript; as originally drafted it 
was a collection of the most delightful and racy letters, 
which contained many descriptions of Fijian legends and 
cus tom s. M r. How itt's Native Tribes c/SoutA-Ease A ustrafm 
is mainly a reprint of his scattered articles, but is not less 
valuable for that, since the articles! are hardly accessible to 
Students, Messrs. Spenser sind Gillen have folio wed up their 
first great work by another, the Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, marked by the same scientific care and ac¬ 
curacy. The Cambridge expedition to the Torres Straits, 
whose leader needs oo mention amongst us, ha* published 
its fifth volume on SaaW&gy, Magic, and Jlcligi&n : a 
volume most remarkable far the exactness of its method, 
which makes us wish for more students to be promoted 
from the study of dead nature to the study of mam 
Another book which ought to be out now, and cannot 
be long delayed, b Mr, W W. Skcat’s second volume on 
the Malay Tribes, It b worth while mentioning two 
others. The first by D. Kidd, called The Essential Kafir t 
contains a set of photographs, most original* and admir¬ 
ably executed. The second„ Lc Folklore de Franco (P, 
SebiUot). is a compilation which has been much wanted. 
The Archiv fur Rdigioinvisscnschaft has parsed into the 
hands of a new editor, and appears in a much improved 
form. 

Most of the works I have mentioned are records of 
facts } and it cannot too often be said that the paramount 
duty of all students of folk-loro now is to record facts. 
There are always plenty of persons willing to spin theories* 
and not Infrequently one or two who are competent to do 
so; nor is there reason to expect that their number will 
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grow less. But the facts are fast disappearing from off 
the face of the earth. It is most unlucky, that wherever 
book-education goes, the natural culture of the folk is 
destroyed Possibly more is gained than lost; on that 
point I shall express no opinion until I have retired 
from the scholastic profession, when I shall be able to 
offer the ripe fruits of my experience; but the old cus¬ 
toms arc lost, and the old culture, fairy tales, and folk¬ 
songs are replaced by the Golliwog and the Absent- 
Minded^ Beggar. Hence, In all countries which are 
called Civilized, the present generation will probably be 
the last when such collection is possible; and in the rest 
of the world, local authors are either becoming contami¬ 
nated or are even there disappearing. Let us then, so 
far as in us lies, gather the harvest while it is ripe, or at 
least the gleanings. In Europe there arc still two dis¬ 
tricts which have a rich crop ready for the reaper, the 
Slavonic area and Greece. Fortunately the Russians are 
alive to the importance of this work, as their excellent 
folk-lore journal testifies, not to mention the numerous 
collections of Skazki and Bylittt, The same is true of 
Bohemia, and, I believe, of Bulgaria, although I only know 
the last area by hearsay. Greece may be divided into 
two parts: the Greek Kingdom and Turkish Greece. 
The former is overrun with schoolmasters and politicians, 
who unfortunately despise the popular language and all 
its works, and wherever daily papers go the old lore 
is fast dying. But the one good deed with which we 
may credit the Turks, is that they keep their own Greek 
districts in complete isolation, not only from the rest 
of the world, but island from island, city from city. 
Hence these parts of Greece, and especially the Isles or 
the Aegean, are almost as provincial, as independent in 
character, as they have ever been. Customs, legends, 
songs, dialects—ail, with certain general resemblances! 
differ in detail in a remarkable degree; so that the 
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matenal cannot be said to have been collected until 
each district has been worked. 

1 here already collected a great mass of material for 
modern Greece. The local patriotism of tile people is 
intense, and nearly every considerable place has found 
its historian, who often gives notes on the dialect and 
generally with some kind of apology, drops in a few 
legends and tales, or ballads, which he happens to know, 
home of these collections, such as those of Epirus by 
Polite, of Cyprus by Sakellarios, of Chios by Taspatis 
oi Crete by Yanuarakis, are full and good; but as a 
rule the compiler has no scientific method, and no care 
lor accuracy. Ilcnce those works must be used with 
caution, and checked one by another. There Is also a 
great difficulty in getting them at ah A Greet pub¬ 
lisher never keeps his stock. When sales begin to drop 
he gets tired, and sells off the whole remainder to any 
one u 10 will buy; or he shuts up shop and turns to 
some other trade; or perhaps he goes to prison. I have 
been collecting those Greek monographs for fifteen years, 
and I have about a quarter of them, nearly all bought 
from second-hand booksellers. For these reasons then- 
the Inaccuracy of the record and its incompleteness- 
mere is much work to be done in Greece, And there 
are still many places which are quite virgin soil; one 
such is the island of Cos, from whence I have succeeded 
m £ cttm S together a collection of songs, tales, and 
customs from oral tradition which would already fill a 
volume. 1 have offered a selection of these already to 
the bocety ( Folk-Lore, vol, x,. pp. i S o I 8 S ), an d a 
publisher for the whole has been found. 

Greece offers to the student of folk-lore one great 
at vantage: he is able to trace a great deal or myth and 
cus om to an earlier source. In comparative studies we 
rCS on analogy, and we have to make many 

assumptions, which may be justified but are open to the 
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objection that they are assumptions, But Greek antiquity 
is 3 to a great extent, known; and where it h reflected in 
modern Greece we have evidence to show how Lar oral 
tradition can be trusted, and what changes may occur 
by its means. Sometimes we can even go behind an¬ 
tiquity : there are custom^ there are even words and 
phrases now current, for which no direct evidence, or 
only a hint, is forthcoming in ancient literature, but 
which hear all the marks of gen nine ness. There are 
even instances where popular idiom can solve a difficulty 
which has seemed to the classical student insoluble.* 
But, without venturing upon tins debatable grpundj itae 
acknowledged facts are of so great a value that it is a 
wonder they have never been gathered and compared. 
The only work of the kind which has ever appeared is 
Bernhard Schmidt's Volkslebin dsr mgrizckcn und das 
Hdhm$&£ Altertkum , of which the first part appeared 
in 1871 p and the second 15 still unwritten. The principles 
which Schmidt lays down are good, and the execution, 
as far as it goes, excellent; but his hook does not ex- 
haust the material known in his day* and since his day* 
a great quantity of fresh material has been published. 
The attention of classical scholars ought to be directed 
to this field of research. Unfortunately there is hardly 
any one in England who thinks modern Greek to be 
worthy of serious study. In France and Germany there 
are many; and in Fans provision is made, both for 
research and for teaching, by the university. In this 
country, once identified with the Philhellenic spirit, whose 
fleet struck the decisive blow for Greek freedom at the 
battle of NivarinOp the commercial spirit ha* so tainted 
schools and universities alike,, that there is nothing. It 
is this that so clearly shows the lack of intelligence in 
our government, who squander mi] lions in elementary 

1 As KEuru*=MExl, Gt. roil k & wov , 4 tn *ain ; J Eur 690, w puttied 
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education, for which parents ought to be compelled to 
pay* and refuse aEl help to disinterested research, which 
the public is too ignorant to value at its true worth, or 
to any kind of study which is not supposed to have 
a direct commercial price. But we cannot expect 
enlightened aid to research and experiment from a 
government, which in a certain school in the north, 
refused to give a grant for the study of Shakespeare, 
until an ingenious inspector dubbed it 11 Commercial 
English ** 

The study or modern Creek is complicated by the strange 
perversity of the Greeks themselves* Intoxicated with the 
pride of their ancient lineage and heroic past, they have 
ever since the War of Independence set themselves arti¬ 
ficially to revive all they can of the ancient language. 
Words which have not been spoken for a thousand years 
are dug out of ancient books and put over their shops ; 
extinct inflexions, and tags of syntax misunderstood, are 
foisted in between genuine modern idioms and literal 
translation of French phrases* It is as if we were to 
use Juafod in. place of £md l and every' now and then to 
drop into an Anglo-Saxon dative or infinitive inflexion. 
But, apart from parliament and professorial lectures and 
the range of artificial education, these vagaries are no 
part of the spoken language at alh Go into a shop 
with the sign oimntdmov and ask for oZiw, and you will 
be met with a blank stare. I once tried the experiment 
of speaking to a Greek member of parliament in the 
official dialect, and he did not understand me, until I 
repeated my sentence in the popular form. In the 
family, the most rigorous of “purists" — so they have the 
effrontery to call themselves—will speak pure fJ dialect/' 
as he would call it to you or me. The student then 
must avoid all newspapers, and all self-conscious literary 
works, which are written in the most astonishing jargon 
that ever was heard of 
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When however we come to the real modern Greek, 
wc are astonished by its wealth of resource. There is 
no idea, however abstract or abstruse, which cannot be 
quite dearly expressed by ft The power of composi¬ 
tion is as strong as ever it was, and as we see by our own 
borrowings, is capable of describing the most elaborate 
machine or invention. Its dramatic power is very great, 
and the Greeks are great talkers. There are very few 
foreign words in it; nearly all have survived from classical 
times with their ancient meaning, although disguised by 
the modern pronunciation. And there is no local dia¬ 
lect which I am acquainted with, that does not show a 
number of other words and grammatical forms which do 
not survive in Attica, and therefore have been too hastily 
regarded as extinct- This is a matter for the philologist 
rather than for us, but it has importance as showing the 
tenacity of the old tradition. We may expect to find 
a similar tenacity in matters of custom. Some of tile 
more general heads have been treated by Schmidt, and 
other instances may be found in the two papers which I 
have read before this Society. 1 Thus Votive Offerings 
made in time of sickness or peril are much the same, 
and offered in the same way, as they were in tin: third 
and fourth centuries b.C- ; harvest thanksgiving and other 
popular feasts bear unmistakable evidence of their ancient 
origin ; modern sanctuaries in Urge numbers stand on the 
sites of ancient temples; even sacrifice has left a faint 
image in the gilding of the horns of a victim in Lesbos, 
perhaps in the gold-leaf which Is stuck on butchers 1 meat 
sold after the Sarakostc fast The connexion between 
the saints and the old gods or heroes has never been 
worked out - r but that there often is some connexion 
is not only probable in itself but certain in some cases: 
the latest identification is that by Mr, Remdd Harris of 
the Dioscuri with SS. KastuSos and Pofycuttes, SS. Fro- 
1 Fct£'£fiw r val*. viL, ji, r4a f und a.j p. 
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tasius and Gervasius* 5 S- Flouts and Laurus^ 1 It is 
greatly to bo desired that a full list could be compiled 
ot the little chapels by the wayside or in deserted spots, 
called e^tewAifTici, which are often at least as old as 
Byzantine days* and might turn out to be commonly on 
the sites of ancient hero-shrines, as some of them cer¬ 
tainly are. Nor arc the more popular figures of super¬ 
stition lacking. Everyone has heard of the Nereids, who 
bear still their ancient name, and are described much as 
they were believed in two thousand years ago ; onEy the 
name now includes land-nympho as well as water-nymphs. 
Milk, honey, and cakes are offered to them as to the 
Hume aides of old. Besides these we find in one place 
or another Lamia, the demon woman. Strigla, the gublir. t 
Empousa and Mortao, the bogeys, Gillou and Gargona, 
Pytho, the witch, the lame devil who perhaps represents 
Hephaistos, the Kafflcdzari, who resemble the ancient 
Krjp^, or sprites of mischief and disease, both in their 
acts and in the time when they range abroad, Charon* 
under the name Charo^ still summons the dead to the 
nether world, and the whole popular conception of this 
figure is taken from the heathen world The only 
borrowed element in popular mythology is, I believe, 
the Vampire, or Vourkolakas, whose name appears to 
be Slavonic, although I am not sure that bis nature is 
wholly so. 

In the folk-tales, which have never been exhaustively 
examined from this standpoint, we find quite a large 
number of echoes of mythology proper. In Crete we 
find the tale of Feleus and Thetis. 5 A young peasant 
fell in love with a Nereid, and was advised by a witch 
that when the cocks crew he should seize her by the hair, 
and hold fast until the cocks ceased from crowing. He did 

1 Tie Utiaritiri in I Ac C&rtttm* i Ic^cnJi, by J, Kent) cl Haiti*: Clav A; Son*, 

1 ^ 
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so, and she changed Into a dog, a snake, a camel, and 
fire ; he held fast, however, and obtained her for his bride. 
Not one word would she speak until, on the advice of 
the same witch, he made a big fire, and threatened to 
burn the child. She then cried. “Leave my child alone, 
dog l" seized the child, and disappeared from before his 
eyes. This story was told about 1825 by an old man who 
heard it from his grandfather; hence two transmissions 
carry vis back dose on two centuries. The same trans¬ 
formations arc told in Eleusis of a fighting man. 1- In 
Zakynthos we hear of giants, huge in size, with one 
eye in their foreheads. 2 When one is born the mother 
dips him in a certain river, which makes him invulnerable 
except in the ankle by which he is held : a peculiarity 
which reminds us of Achilles. The whole incident of the 
blinding of the Cyclops, opening of the Cave, and escape 
of the hero under a sheep, is found in an Athenian story. 3 
In Astypolaia, an island out of the track of travellers, 
whose stores 1 am hoping to reap soon, we hear of a 
winged horse, and in the same story of our old friend 
the wooden home of Troy.* Two brothers wish to gain 
access to a beautiful girl; and, says one to the other, 
“Brother, I have devised a plan, and let me tell it to 
you, that you may see if you like it Let us find a good 
craftsman and tell him to make us a horse big enough 
for a man to go in ; let him make it with screws and 
machinery so that it can show all its paces; let us gild 
it all over, and set it here and there with diamonds and 
gems, make a saddle with gold tassels and a golden 
bridle, and let it go, lacking only a voice, God willing, our 
business will speed that way, else we shall lose both the 
eggs and the basket," Another tale from the same island 
runs as follows: “A King had a daughter who was very 
beautiful, and to keep her safe from suitors he built a 

1 Crtti Jvl* flu*?. Garnett, ii. 175. -Schmidt, p. 2QO. 

3 Grttk ii £4, 1 CdnUi Ftfmlmam Gna r Pio, p. £5. 
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tower which had only one window and one iron door 
where no one could find it And he put his daughter 
in It alone and by herself; ever)' day her portion of Food 
was sent to her, and she hung a plate out of the window 
and pulled it up. ri 1 This is a familiar scene, but we are 
nevertheless reminded of Danae. 

From the same island comes another talc. 3 Three 
friends, a monk T a carpenter, and a tailor, spent the night 
in a shepherd’s hut. They kept watch by turns, and the 
first Watch fell to the carpenter. He sat till he was 
tired; then took a piece of wood, and with his tools 
carved it Into a shape somewhat resembling a girl, and 
set it up in the sheepfold to frighten the tailor. The 
tailor's turn came : he sat until he began to nod, and then 
opening his eyes he suddenly caught sight of the figure. 
"To arms, comrades, here are the thieves! fcS he cried, but 
seeing that the block did not move, be took courage, and 
threw a stone at the figure, which sounded with a dull 
thud. 11 Ila, a nice trick of that cursed carpenter, devil 
lake him/ 1 he said, dS and frightened me too. Well, lie 
made it, what shall 1 do?" 1 He found out a few scraps 
of cloth and made a smock for it, so that to look at her 
you would think she was a real girt* The priest's turn 
came now ; and seeing this figure of a woman except for 
the soul, he prayed to God with a pure heart, and God 
answered his prayer. Then follows the usual argument 
as to who had a right to her, Perhaps it is not too 
fanciful to see here a connexion with Pygmalion and 
Galatea ; the idea is the same* One Athenian story in¬ 
cluded in Miss Garnett's interesting collection* 31 gives the 
incident topsy-turvy ; here, a princess who did not wish 
to marry made herself a husband of sugar, whom God 
brought to life after she had prayed for forty days and 
forty nights. In the Peloponnesus, somewhere about 
where Theseus passed his childhood, we read of a lad 

1 Pin, p, izg. a Pio, p. to z. * Gr-geJt Folk tl raa 
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borne by a village maiden to a wandering king T who left 
a silver pistol behind as a token. 1 The episode of the 
white sail appears in another story 2 as a white flag on 
the topmast In Cyprus we have a young hero slaying 
a three-headed serpent and a wild boar, and a tree of 
golden apples guarded by a dragon.* In Melos we have 
the tale of Cupid and Psyche,* A story resembling that 
of Oedipus meets us in Cyprus® and a riddling dragon 
in Naxos. 5 

In a tale from Tenos, recovered by Mr. W* R. Faton, 
a child miraculously born, along with his mother and 
supposed father, is enclosed in a chest like Danae, 
and set adrift. Perhaps the most remarkable of all are 
two which I will now describe. The first, most appro¬ 
priately, was from Eleusis, and describes the adventures 
of Saint Demetra and her daughter Aphrodite, a most 
beautiful girl Aphrodite was carried off by a Turkish 
Aga on a black horse which breathed fire from its nostrils. 
Demetra questioned Sun, Moon, and Stars, but they 
could tell her nothing. Then, led by a Stork, she travelled 
far and wide without result, until she came to Elcusls ■ 
here being courteously entertained by the headman of 
the village and his wife* she blessed their fields. Magic 
and grotesque elements now enter into the tale. In the 
end, the headman's son rescues the ravished maiden, 
Demetra and her daughter went away p and were never 
heard of again \ but ever since^ by the Saint's blessing, 
the fields of Ekusis have been fruitful 7 The second 
comes from a peasant Ln Bceotla, an old man in I £+6, 
who asked a visitor* "Do you know how the first vine 
was planted? No? Then I will tell you. 'When 
Dionysios was young, he made a journey through Hellas, 
to go to Naxia; but inasmuch as the way was long, he 

1 Gritk Felk /Wry* fl. p. aS. a Sfcffle* p, 55. * Same, pp., ?□, 7 i t 77. 
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sat down to rest on a stone. As he sat there, his eye 
fell on a plant that grew by his feet f which looked so 
beautiful that be resolved to take it with him and plant 
it. The sun was hot on the sand, and for fear that it 
might wither, he found out a bird's thigh-bone and put 
it within. But in his blessed hand the plant grew so 
fast, that it grew out of both ends of the hone. He then 
found a lion's bone to contain the bird's bone and the 
plant, and the plant grew out of that as out of the other; 
the same happened with the thigh-bone of an ass. When 
he came to Naxia, he found that the plant had so en¬ 
twined these bones that he could not separate them. 
Accordingly he planted them all together. By and by 
the plant put forth beautiful clusters of grapes, from 
which lie made the first wine to give joy to man. But 
what a miracle happened now! As they drank they 
became first like birds of the air; then, as they drank 
mor^ they waxed strong as lions i and if they drank more 
still, they became like asses. 111 

Such are a tew of the echoes of ancient life which I 
have noted down in reading folk-tales. They are taken 
iroei three collections only, and from only a few tales 
out of these. They might easily be multiplied. But, as 
I said before, the time has not yet come for theorizing; 
we must first gather the facts, and to that end I urge 
every member of the Society according to his opportunity. 
Much might be done even by a gift of money. 1 have 
the collectors ready, and they progress as fast as I can 
pay them, but I cannot pay them much. Our Society 
is poor; but perhaps this hint may fall on the ear of 
some one who could either assist in collecting, or in 
publishing what is collected, I can assure any such pious 
benefactor that hrs money will not be wasted 1 If Shake¬ 
speare is commercial English, this is a branch of natural 

^Thk appeal has mlnttufy met with respmisc ham mt gpsgnms friend, Mt 
C, 1*113, wlici has conerihiitsfd £$ 55 . tat CgllrcUng in Astjpalaca. 
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science, in which, as we all know, Iks the salvation of our 
sotih. It is also good for trade, which is more important 
than any man's souL 

I have to ask the indulgence oT the Society if my 
subject has been somewhat away from the beaten path r 
I was confronted with a dilemma, either to speak of a 
narrow field which I knew, or wisely to discourse on genera \ 
topics of which I knew nothing, l have not yet had 
experience enough of lecturing to be able to do that, 
Yet, as often happens, this narrow held is the way to 
a wider one, I do not know any study in which we 
can so well trace the course of tradition as this* in which 
the original forms are known, and the time limits. It has 
its drawbacks, no doubt; the influence of written books 
must not be left out of account, nor must transmission and 
artificial revival. But with all deductions, there is light 
here if we look for It. I hope it may always be our aim 
as a Society to seek for the light 


W- H, D, Rouse. 



MIDSUMMER CUSTOMS IN MOROCCO. 

BY KDWAJLD WBSTKUtARjCgL, VH-tK 

(i?tW £?/ Meeting, Jtk December, 1904.) 

Thk present article is based on information which 1 have 
obtained in the course of three years and a half devoted to 
anthropological research in Morocco, chiefly among its 
peasantry. 

The population of Morocco consists of the following 
ethnic groups The Arabic-speaking tribes of the plains 
(the € Ara 6 )i the Arabic-speaking mountaineers of Northern 
Morocco (the Jbdfa), in whose veins, in spite of their 
language, probably flaws much more Berber than Arab 
blood ; the Rif Berbers {Ruttfa), whose country extends 
along the Mediterranean coast from the neighbourhood of 
Tetuan to tlie Algerian frontier; the Berbers {Briber) in¬ 
habiting the mountains of Central Morocco and the eastern 
portion of the Great Atlas range- the Berbers {Sklttk} 
inhabiting the western part of the Great Atlas, as also the 
Stis country situated to the south of that range (a territory 
the eastern frontier of which may be roughly indicated by 
a line drawn from Demnat in a south-easterly direction, 
and the northern frontier by a slightly curved line uniting 
Demnat with Mogador on the Atlantic coast and following 
the foot of the mountains, or, in some places, intercepting a 
strip of the plain); and, lastly, the Berbers [Drama) in¬ 
habiting the valley of the Wad DrA in the extreme south 
of Morocco, a group with reference to which I have been 
unable to procure any reliable information* I have been 
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living for a considerable time among various tribes of the 
Arab on or near the Atlantic coast, the JbMa of Northern 
Morocco, and the Shluh of the Great Atlas and the pro¬ 
vince of Haha ; thus my residence among the Andjra 
mountaineers of the Jbala group lasted for half a year* 
But also the statements referring to tribes which I have not 
visited myself are derived from trustworthy native sources, 
from members of p or residents among, those tribes, with the 
exception perhaps of one or two cases, specially indicated, 
in which my informants seem to have spoken from hearsay 
rather than from experience. 

Among these various groups of natives certain cere¬ 
monies are performed on June 24th* Old Style, the so-called 
Pdnsdra (in Shelha—jV. s the Berber dialect spoken by the 
Shluh— fdnjart) day* or on the eve of that day. 

On t-'dnsfira day h after sunset, the Andjra mountaineers 
kindle big fires in open places in their villages. Men* 
women, and children leap over these fires, believing that by 
doing so they rid themselves of all i-btis, or misfortune* 
which may be clinging to them ; the sick will be cured and 
childless couples will have offspring. Nobody is hurt by 
the fire, for there is baraka, benign virtue, in the smoke. 
Some straw* as also some marjoram (sdfstar) and alum r is 
burned in the srtba, or enclosed place outside the dwelling 
house where the cattle, sheep, and goats are kept at night; 
the smoke will make the animals thrive. The people also 
burn straw* dry grass* herbs* or twigs In their gardens. 
Thus, in the garden attached to the cottage where I was 
living, a small fire was lighted under each fig-tree, and I 
was told that if this were not done the fruit would fall 
before it was ripe. In places where there are bees p the 
people bum dry cowdung, the smoke of which will make 
the honey plentiful and prevent the bees from being killed 
by thunder. I have found similar midsummer customs 
among other jbala tribes that l have visited In Jbel 
Habib I heard that on I-dttsdra eve branches are cut from 
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the various trees in each garden, and burned underneath 
the best of them. J n the tribe S 3 feH the people also bum 
poplar twigs and fiayyu, or pennyroyal {Mmt/ia Pu tee turn) 
between the animab. 


On i- dns&ra day the Arab of the tribe Mnasara make 
fires outside their tents, near their animals, on their fields, 
and in their gardens. Large quantities of pennyroyal are 
burned in these fires, and over some of them the 'people 
leap three times to and fro. Sometimes small fires are also 
kindled inside the tents. The people say that the smoke 
confers blessings un everything with which it comes into 
contact. At Sdli. on the Atlantic coast, persons who 
sutrer from diseased eyes rub them with the ashes of 
l-ansara lire ; and in Casablanca and Azemmur the people 
keep their faces over the fire, because the smoke is supposed 
to he good Tor the eyes. Among the ‘Arab tribe Ulad Bu 
Am, in the province or Dukkala, fires arc burned, not for 
men and animals, but only for crops and fruit ■ and I was 
told that nobody would like to cut the crops of the season 
before l-'dntm is over, so as not to lose the benefit from 
benign virtue inherent in the smoke. 


On Midsummer Eve the Beni Mgild, a Berber tribe of 
the Briber group, light fires of straw. They leap three 
times over the fire, to and fro. They let some of the smoke 
pass underneath their clothes, and married women keep 
their breasts over the fire in order that their children may 
be strong. They paint their eyes and lips with some black 
powder {l~khoi\ mixed with ashes of the fire. They also 
dip the right forelegs of their horses into the fire, and put 
ashes on the forehead and between the nostrils of the Horae. 
The inhabitants of Mequinez, again, purify their gardens 
and houses with the smoke of lighted poplar twigs 

The JniknaRn, a Shluh tribe* in Haha, bum dry cow- 
dung among the bees. When I asked for an explanation 
,S custom ; one of the natives answered me that just as 
men are purified by water, so bees are purified by the 
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smoke of eowdung burned at midsummer. I heard of the 
same custom farther east, at Amssmtr- in the Great Atlas- 
Hut among none of the bhtuh tribes inhabiting those 
mountains I have been able to detect any other tire 
customs at midsummer j on the contrary, the existence of 
any such customs was emphatically denied by my infor¬ 
mants. However, among various tribes in Sus, belonging 
to the same Berber group, smoke is made under the fruit- 
trees at midsummer with a view to preventing the fruit 
from falling. Thus the people of Agiu make smoke of 
straw and rubbish mixed with the dung of cows or camels, 
but the heap must not take fire ; if it does so, the flame is 
extinguished with earth, lest the fruit should become buri- 
ln Taierwalt, another district in Sus, some fish from the 
river are roasted under the fruit-trees, the smoke being 
considered beneficial for the tree. But I am aware of no 
Shluh trihe making midsummer fires for the purpose of 
purifying men and animals. 

Among the Kif Berbers, on the other hand, fire cere¬ 
monies are practised at midsummer as extensively as 
among the Jbala- Fires are kindled over which the people 
leap in order to keep in good health. Fines are made for 
the animals, and in the fire the dried body of a wild cat is 
often burned, the smoke being considered wholesome for 
the animals. Fires are, moreover, made under the fruit- 
trees to prevent the fruit from falling. The ashes of the 
tires over which the people leap are mixed with water, and 
the tuft of hair which the Rif Berbers allow to grow' on 
their heads is rubbed with this mixture so as to keep the 
hair from Falling off. 

In all these cases the beneficial effect is entirely 
attributed to the smoke ; the magic quality of the smoke 
removes l-biis, or misfortune, from men, animals, fruit-trees, 
or crops. But in some places fire ceremonies of another 
type are practised at midsummer, namely, ceremonies 
which are supposed to destroy l~l)ds by the flame. For 
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this purpose the Beni Mgfld burn on Midsummer Eve 
three sheaves of unthreshed wheat or barky, "one for the 
children, one for the crops, and one for the animals.” On 
the same occasion they burn the tent of a widow who has 
never given birth to a child ; and by so doing they think 
thej rid the village of misfortune. A very similar custom 
seems to prevail among another tribe belonging to the 
dame Berber group, the Zemmur, According to one in¬ 
formant, a native of Mequinez, they drive off tile misfortune 
f rom their place by burning the tent of some widow whose 
family have died in fighting ; whilst in the neighbouring 
tribe, Beni Alj sen, I was told that the Zemtnur at mid¬ 
summer burn a tent which has belonged to somebody 
killed in warfare during a feast, or, if there be no such 
person in the village, the tent af the fkt t or schoolmaster. 
Both among the Beni Mgild and among the Zctnmur the 
burned tent is replaced by a new one. Among the Arabic- 
speaking Beni AJj’sen it is the custom for those who 
live near the river Sbii to make a little hnt of straw at 
midsummer, set light to it, and let it float down the river. 
Tiie people of Sail! burn a straw hut on tile river Bm 
Ragrag, which flows outside the town ; 1 whilst in the 
neighbouring town Rabat the same ceremony is sometimes 
performed in the tanks of the gardens. 

Beside smoke and fire customs, water ceremonies are 
very commonly practised at midsummer, On l-dns&ra 
Jay the people of the Andjra bathe in the sea or in the 
rheis , for on that day all water is endowed with 
baraka, which removes sickness and misfortune. They 
also bathe their animals: horses, mules, and donkeys, 

1 ChtrUrr WTiile at tie end or the eighteenth century ( Tit PrtztM Staff fir 
ff / Mert-.c, 17SS, i. to 7 ):-“At Sallee, when the harvest U 
gathi-retl before the feast of St. Jetm, which am. J( i K the hirers etirr^jrjitds 
with the tilth nf July. I have seen young people collect mils and it row totij * 
heap, net them cm float down the river, light them in a. liUrc as tier swam. 
^ spart nmnd." 
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cattle* sheep r and goats. Many saints of Northern Morocco 
whose * f tombs” are situated on the sea-shore have their 
feasts on l-dnsara day—for Instance t Sidi 1-Mahfi at l-Ksar 
s-sg£r in Andjra, Sidi Kasem in the Fahs, Sadi Hamed 
ben Mafzok at Azila; and on these occasions much 
bathing takes place in the sea. Ceremonial bathing on 
I-dmara day prevails among various, if not all, tribes ol 
the Jbila group. I also found it prevalent among the 
Beni Ah'scn and at Salli, on the Atlantic coast ; whilst in 
Rabat* Mequine^ and Fez, people on that day pour water 
over cadi oLher in die streets or from the roofs of their 
houses without giving offence to anybody by doing so. 
On the other hand, I have found no water customs at 
midsummer among the 'Arab of the tribe Mnisara, or 
Shawia or Dukk&Ia ; nor among the Braber of the tribe 
Beni Mgitd; nor among the Shluh of the Great Atlas. 
But midsummer bathing occurs among some Shluh in 
Stis, I was told by an old man from Taaerwalt that 
□n tdnsart day children bathe in springs and grown¬ 
up people in their houses, In Aglu, men, women, and 
children on the same occasion bathe in the sea or in 
springs or rivers, maintaining that if they do so they will 
suffer from no disease during the whole year. And if 
a woman Is desirous of knowing whether she will be 
blessed with a child or not, she goes to the sea-shore on 
Awl fart day and on the two following days, and lets seven 
waves go over her body each time; then she knows that, if 
she is going to have a child at all, she will have it very 
soon, In this case magic has dwindled into divination. 
According to all accounts which I have obtained from Rif 
Berbers, midsummer bathing is extensively practised in 
their country ; animals also are bathed. 

Whilst at midsummer all water is supposed to he en¬ 
dowed w ith magic energy T there is a certain kind of water 
to which such energy Is attributed in a special degree, 
namely, water which has fallen on April 27 th, Old Style 
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{nfmr £M$&n)* In Andjra, If it rains an that day, the 
water {l-ma di-Idisan) is collected and afterwards used for a 
variety of purposes. On I-dtisdra day about sunset a ring 
was painted with cowdurtg and red earth mixed with such 
water round the trunk of every fig-tree in the garden where 
I was living. The people told me that this would prevent 
the figs from falling and make them good, by giving 
baraia to the trees and averting from them the evil eye of 
any person who passes by. Those who have a sufficient 
quantity of i-ma d^ldisan wash themselves with it on 
/-dnsdm day. But this water is miracle-working also on 
other occasions. There Is bamka in it from the beginning, 
A little of it is very beneficial to the crops, whereas much 
of it destroys them, because the water h supposed to be 
salt. When it rains on April 27th the people let some 
rain fall on their bare heads so as to make the head 
strong. When t-ma d^laison touches the eyes of poisonous 
animals, such as snakes or scorpions, it makes the animal 
blind. Mixed with tar it is, in the hottest part of the 
summer, sprinkled un the door-posts to prevent snakes 
from entering the house. It is also sprinkled over the 
heaps of corn after threshing to protect them against the 
evil eye. Mixed with an egg, some hinna t and seeds 
of cress ( i^Jwrf) it is given as medicine to cows suffering 
from stomach trouble. It is drunk by persons who have 
eaten bewitched food. It is poured over a plate on which 
a certain sura of the Koran has been written with Moorish 
ink, and is then given to schoolboys to drink so as to 
strengthen their memory* But in order to preserve its 
magic efficacy i-ma dfrlaistw must on no account be allowed 
to touch tile ground- I am told that^ if there is no rain on 
April 27th, water taken from seven springs which are 
never used for drinking purposes is on l^dnsSra day mixed 
with cowdung and red earth as a substitute for l-ma d?- 
fdtsan. A belief which I found among the Shluh is worth 
mentioning in this connection My teacher in Shelha, a 
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scribe from Glawi in the Great Atlas, told me that at 
midsummer, for one hour, the water of the sea becomes 
sweet, whilst the water of springs and rivers become salt. 
When that water flows over the Indian-corn fields the 
corn is affected by it in a peculiar way: those who eat of 
the com get nervous and quarrelsome. As only astro¬ 
logers know the hour when the change takes place, the 
people are unable to regulate the irrigation of their fields 
so as to keep the injurious water away from their crops. 

1 he Rif Berbers, Bribers, and Shluh are in the habit of 
throwing earth on the fruit-trees at midsummer, whereas 
I have not found this custom among any of the Arabic- 
speaking tribes. The Beni Mgild throw earth taken from 
a place where three roads meet, not only on their fruit- 
trees, but over their animals and bees ; this, they say, will 
keep the animals in good condition and prevent the trees 
getdng dry. Among the same tribe unmarried girls hang 
little bags filled with earth taken from such a place round 
their necks tor the purpose of soon getting a husband and 
keeping off Liie evil eye. The InTknafEn, in H aha. screw' 
earth over the vegetables growing in their gardens, as well 
as at their fruit-trees. Among the Shluh of Aglu the 
sprinkling of the fruit-trees with fine earth or dust alter¬ 
nates with the smoke custom referred to above. The dust 
is by preference taken from some road frequented by many 
animals and men. 

Various other kinds of magic are practised at mid¬ 
summer for the benefit of the people. The Rif Berbers 
and the Andjra mountaineers make a few cuts in the 
trunks of their fig-trees so that the juice oozes out; this 
is supposed to prevent the tree from getting dry and the 
fruit irom falling. “ Male figs," wrapped up in bundles of 
straw or pennyroyal, are hung in the female trees. The 
smeli uf the pennyroyal is considered good for the tree ■ 
and it was suggested by a native that the “ niaie figs 0 are 
hung there in order to induce the female figs to remain, 
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just as women like to stay where there are men. In 
Andjra I also saw the people hanging oleander twigs 
in their fig-trees. A few days before f-dtisfira some 
pennyroyal is, moreover* placed under the roofs of the 
houses. There is bara&a in It but only if it is gathered 
before midsummer. It is used as medicine for colds and 
coughs, and is applied externally to wounds. When it is 
to be taken internally, its dry leaves are pulverised and 
the powder is mixed with kesks w* the national dish of the 
Moors, or with milk. Shortly before I-dn$tira some olean¬ 
der branches are also carried into the houses and preserved 
under the roof* where they serve as charms against the 
evil eye. In cases of sickness caused by the evil eye the 
leaves arc burned and the patient lets the smoke pass 
underneath his clothes, inhaling it as it comes through. 
The greatest efficacy is ascribed to the so-called "sultan 
of the oleander” {sultan dfii), a stalk with a cluster of four 
pairs of leaves round the stem. The stalk is used as a 
pen. and the leaves, written upon* arc used as charms. 
The "sultan of the oleander” is always endowed with 
baraka 3 hut its magic power is greatest when it has been 
cut immediately before midsummer, The oleander which 
grows in dry places is more efficacious than that which 
grows in rivers. When brought to the house, the branches 
must not touch the ground* lest they should lose their 
baraka. Like oleander and penny royal* marjoram is 
gathered just before l-riiisdra, and preserved to be used as 
medicine when occasion requires. The dry leaves of this 
herb are burned and the smoke is inhaled by persons 
troubled with eough t whilst* In the case of eye diseases, the 
eyes arc held over the smoke. Its stalk is lighted and the 
regions of the eyes arc touched with the glowing top. 
When a person is suffering from jaundice* the nails and 
various parts of the body—the temples., the forehead over 
the bridge of the nose k the top of the head* the joints of 
the arms and legs — are treated in a similar manner. On 
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l-dni&ra day the Andjra people take home from the 
market some thistles, and hang - them in their fruit-trees 
as a protection against the evil eye. On that day they 
also steal from the market some of the stones which are 
used as weights, to suspend them on their fruit-trees for the 
same object I was told that their efficacy as charms is 
due to the bar oka with which they are endowed, as also to 
the fact that many eyes have been gazing on them at the 
market. By catching so many glances of the eye, these 
stones have themselves become like eyes; and as the eve 
serves as a transmitter of baneful energy T it also, naturally, 
in capable of throwing back such energy on the person 
from whom It emanates, lienee the image of an eye is often 
used as a charm against the evil eye. In another moun¬ 
tain tribe* the Sihal, 1 heard that, as in Andjra, pennyroyal 
and marjoram are cut immediately before l*dn$&ra, taken 
to the houses, and afterwards used for medicinal purposes. 

In many parts of Morocco certain eating ceremonies 
take place on Midsummer Day. A dish is made of 
various kinds of com and pulse: wheat, maize, Indian 
corn, barley, peas, chick-peas, beans, and so forth. The 
corn and pulse are put in water the previous evening; and, 
in many cases at least, they are boiled in their natural 
state, and eaten with the husks on. The object of this 
ceremony is to secure good crops. In Shawia the people 
on I-dfis 3 ra day roast and eat some Indian com on the 
field, and also take some to their homes. There they boil 
the heads without removing the grains, together with two 
handfuls of beans and four handfuls of wheat, which has 
not been kept in the their subterranean granary 

—but in the house. This dish is called lerlm ; there h 
bcira&g in it, " it is dear to God.” It is eaten with sour 
milk, and the people generally present a portion of it to 
thdr neighbours. Among the Ida Ug£i^ a Shiuh tribe in 
Haha* a honey-comb is cut into two pieces on Midsummer 
Day and eaten if there is honey in It; 1 was told that if 
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this ceremony were not performed, the bees would have no 
honey. Eating ceremonies at midsummer prevail among 
some, but not all, of the Arabic-speaking tribes on the 
plains, among the Kif Berbers—who call the dish eaten un 
that occasion imHah —among the Beni Mglld and probably 
other tribes of the Briber group, and among the Shi nil of 
the Great Atlas. On the other band, I am not aware of 
their occun-ence among the Shluh of the Sfis country nor 
among the jTMla. 

From what has just been said, it appears that these 
eating ceremonies, like other midsummer customs, are 
intended to serve a useful purpose. But they are not, 
like the fixe and water ceremonies, purificatory in their 
nature, they are multiplicative. Some food—corn, or 
pulse, or honey—is eaten with a view to increasing the 
supply of the same kind of food. The idea underlying 
this practice is not, as might perhaps be supposed, that of 
imitative magic; it is intended to serve as a conductor of 
blessings. In order to be efficacious, a blessing requires a 
wire, a material medium, through which it is transmitted 
From the person who blesses to the object blessed ; and 
the closer the contact between them, the more readily is 
the blessing transferred. Now, the eating of a thing 
implies the most intimate contact possible between the 
thing eaten and the person who eats it; and* according to 
the rule of pars fro toto i so commonly applied in magic, 
to communicate blessings to a few representatives of a 
certain species is to bless the whole species. When the 
blessing is meant for tile crop?, it is desirable that the 
grains 1 peas, beans, and so forth, which are eaten p should 
so far as possible resemble those growing in the field. This 
seems to he the reason why they are kept in water over¬ 
night ; why they are boded in their natural state ; why the 
husks are not taken off; why, of the Indian corn, the 
whole head is boiled. My informant expressly said that 
the Beni Mgild put corn and pulse in water overnight “so 
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that they should look like fresh ones the following morn- 
ing ; and the Audjra people, who perform the same 
ceremony not at midsummer but at New Year (or the 
solar year, Old Style), maintain that, if the seeds are much 
swollen in Lhe morning, the crops will be goad Similar 
notions in all probability account for the eating of the 
honey-comb. 

In Morocco ceremonial eating is, in Fact, a very common 
means of transferring blessings. I shall state a few facts 
which, though referring to ceremonies practised on other 
occasions, will help us to understand the ceremonial eating 
at midsummer. On the day when ploughing begins, the 
Andjra people take to the field some bread made without 
yeast (l-ftdtr), as also some ordinary bread and dried fruit. 
A loaf of l-ftatr is stuck or the horns of each ox, and is 
allowed to remain till the evening, when it is eaten by the 
owner of the ox and his family. The rest of the food is 
eaten on the spot by ail people present, among whom the 
schoolboys—who are always regarded as semi-holy—arc 
particularly conspicuous. When they have finished the 
meal, they say some words like these;— Alldk ta'dlt i 
irtekek us irsdkna ft s-sret wit s-strrfa s-takit* wi l-hnia 
t-'&mdr t-twil, Allah fa'dla imtnek ‘a ! 1 Chart, “ May 
God the highest bestow on you” (that Is, on the owner of the 
field) "and bestow on us wheat and seed, health and security 
and a long life, may God the highest help you with the 
ploughing.” In the Rif country a loaf of bread is broken 
over the ploughbeam; part of it is given to the oxen to 
eat, and the rest is eaten by the persons present Among 
the ‘Arab of Dukk&la a big wheaten loaf is eaten by the 
boys on that spot of the field which will be first turned up 
by the plough, whereupon they say, ” May God make the 
ploughing easy for you " Among the Shluh of Aglu a big 
dish filled with tagulla, a kind of hard porridge, is taken to 
the place where the ploughing is about to commence. In 
the middle of the tag&lla a hole has been made and filled 
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with oiL Into this the ploughman dips the top of the 
plough-share three times, saying .—BismitidJii ya nibh'i, 
adagtkimm ilt Ujlrad Ui mu ntsebb*ab M + ' In the name of God, 
O God, may thou complete for us this good thing which 
we are undertaking/ 1 The ploughman then sprinkles the 
animals with oil, repeating the following words *— Bis m HIM 
o/IUagi kimm k Si rUbbd 1 hi rad Hi mu ntsihb'ab^ atnkirz 
slktn'a, nimgirt dkcrfa, mtsit slhtn'a, nisrult dhin'a, nssit 
slh&ia dessdht, a~s£ds rdbb% rt In the name of God, may 
God complete for us this good thing in which we arc engaged, 
may we plough in peace, may we reap in peace, may 
wc gather in peace, may we thresh in peace* may we 
eat in peace and with health* Q Lord GodT The rest of 
the oil and the tag&Ua arc eaten by those present. Among 
the Shluh of Ida Uger^d I myself took part in a similar 
ceremony. When the oxen had been yoked,, a boy 
brought a plate with argnn oif in the midst of which was 
placed a handful of a mixture of roasted barley 

and salt. With the plate in his hand, my host then went 
round the animals and the plough, and sprinkled them 
with a few drops of the oil. He began the ceremony with 
the usual bis m ilia ^ s< Iu the name of God/’ and went on 
muttering his blessings in an Inaudible voice. When this 
was done, he mixed small lumps of the Summit with oil 
and gave them to the boys to eat, and then similar 
lumps to the others present; all of us had to eat a 
lump. The Beni Mgild, 1 am told* before they begin to 
sow, roast some wheat* one portion of which is eaten by 
the men in the mosque and another portion by die 
w F omcn in their tents, whilst a third part is thrown on the 
held immediately before the sowing commences; my 
informant said that tills is done with a view to securing 
good crops. In Dukkala, before a new tent is pitched for 
the first time, some isK&fw, prepared of beans, chickpeas, 
wheat, salt, and water, is eaten on the tent-cloth. Thb 
meal is considered a good /MI, as the -Arab say: it will 
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have the effect of filling the tent in the future with various 
kinds of food. In Andjra and elsewhere a meal similar to 
that which in other parts of Morocco is partaken on 
Midsummer Day is eaten on New-Year's Eve 'Old Style), 
the so-called tilts l-hagftza. The people- then bless the 
food by saying ;—-Allah fa'dla ydrsakxa ji s-zra L wa 
s-sem'a ft r-rtzk if dr l-dtnar, v May God the highest 
bestow on us wheat and seed, good fortune and a long 
life." The Jbala call this dish silha. It is thus even 
literally identical with the midsummer meal of the Rif 
Berbers [imlusk). 

Whilst the eating ceremony which among some tribes is 
practised at midsummer is among other tribes practised 
on New-Year's Eve of the solar year, we frequently meet 
with fire and water customs in the beginning of the 
Muhammcdan year, on l-tHur day, that is, on the loth of 
Moharram, the first month in the Muhammcdan calendar. 
At Demnat, in the Great Atlas, I was present (in disguise) 
when, on l-'&fur eve, a big fire was made outside the 
governor’s house, and people were leaping over it to and 
fro. When asking for an explanation of this ceremony, I 
was told that the people thereby insure their lives till 
the next 'diur, That this fire, like the midsummer fire, is 
meant to purify them from all kinds of evil, is obvious 
from the words which they utter when leaping over it 
In Aglu, in Sus. the fire is lighted at three different points 
by an unmarried girl belonging to a family reputed for 
their good luck, When the fire has burned down, tile 
young men leap over the glowing embers, saying;— .Vssttssn 
gigm afdturr iggftrdnn \i/a tWtin ilia tlmudan tkSib tlla 
li iksan usgrdm dag Until y Until Until ytm&l ini ill yhndl 
silkin'& dessd/it, “ We shook on you, Q Lady *Asur, fleas 
and lice and the illnesses of the heart as also those or the 
bones j we shall pass through you again next year and the 
following years with safety and health." Then the charred 
branches are carried to Sidi Busman's sanctuary, and the 
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people who carry them say r— JV'Mrd ingUrda 4 At tilktn ula 
Umudan Ala ImhaSad agdarranin f iJ We make complaint 
against the rats and lice and illnesses and beasts which 
have hurt ua, Jf Both in Agtu and Glawi p In the Great 
Atias, smaller hres are also made, over which the animals 
are taken. At Demnat, girls who are anxious to marry 
boll water over the *AIar fire and wash themselves with 
the wnter; and in Dnkkala diseased eyes are rubbed with 
the ashes of that fire. 'AJar fires seem to occur among 
the Shluh Jn general, as also among the "Arab of tire 
plains; whereas I have found no traces of such fires among 
the Rif Berbers and the Jbala* I am told that among the 
Beni Mgild a white chicken is burned in the tent on l^dsur 
day but this seems to be the only fire ceremony practised 
by them on that occasion. Among the 'Arab or tbc tribe 
Mn 4 sara a fire is only made In the place where the sheep 
are kept; and the tail of the sheep which has been pre¬ 
viously sacrificed at * the Great Feast M (I-'did I-Mir) is 
roasted on the fire. The person who roasts it says^“ 
*Aj nm Vfifedjpi/viua gtr n-ttAj: UI AJ *hj\ may our ewes 
only give birth to females,” 

Water ceremonies similar to those practised at mid- 
summer are very common at 1 -dsuK On /-'liisr morning 
all water or, according to some people, only spring water, 
is endowed with baraka, especially before sunrise. The 
people then bathe and pour water over each other, and, in 
some places, sprinkle their animals, tents, or rooms with 
water. In Dukkila a portion of the water which has been 
brought home at l-dhir is preserved till next 'dhtr\ and 
some of it is kept to be taken as medicine, or poured on 
the place where the com is threshed [t-gd'a), or put into the 
vessel (I-kdmkettt) where money is laid before it is buried in 
tile ground. In the last-mentioned case the dsttr water 
serves as a charm against the earth-spirits. The ‘Arab of 
the plains are always In danger of losing their money: if 
they keep it in their houses their governor easily lays 
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hands on it, and if they bury it the spirits, or jnfin, may run 
away with it; but as a rule they seetn to be tess afraid of 
the jH&n than of their governors. It is interesting to note 
that among the Jbala and Rif Berbers, or at least among 
many of them, no ceremonial bathing occurs at i-'diur, the 
ordinary custom of watering the graves being the only 
water-ceremony prevalent among them on that occasion. 

The d*ts&ra and 'dsur customs largely supplement each 
other. Among tribes which practise no fire or water cere¬ 
monies at l-dns&ra we may be sure to find such ceremonies 
at l-'dsur, and vice versa. And even where they occur on 
both occasions, more importance is al ways a ttached to them 
in the one case than in the other. In this competition 
between l-‘d»sdra and l-'dsur Mohammedanism is in favour 
of /- Ahtr. Many of the religious people and scribes alto* 
gethcr disapprove of l-'dttsdra, maintaining that all cere¬ 
monies connected with it are bad. A good schoolmaster 
who acts up to his religion keeps the boys in school on 
l-'dHtdra day, refusing the money they offer him to get a 
holiday | however, my informant adds, there are very few 
schoolmasters who are so conscientious. It is important to 
note that the \btsdra ceremonies are most prominent among 
the Rif Berbers, the Arabic-speaking jbila — a portion of 
whom are even by themselves recognised to be of the same 
stock as the Rif Berbers, — and among the Briber of Central 
Morocco, whereas among the Shluh, who have been in¬ 
fluenced by Muhammedanism in a much higher degree than 
any of the other Berber groups, and among the 'Arab of the 
plains [with the exception of Arabic-speaking tribes border¬ 
ing on the Briber district), the midsummer customs are 
chiefly restricted to ceremonies calculated to promote vege¬ 
tation. Considering, further, that I have been unable to 
find a single trace of midsummer ceremonies among Arabs 
who have not come in contact with the Berber race, I 
venture to suppose that such ceremonies prevailed among 
the indigenous Berbers. 
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It might be supposed that the word l^dnsdra itself could 
perhaps give us the key to the origin of the Moorish mid¬ 
summer custom Si But it practically tells us nothing. In 
its origin it is neither Berber nor Arabic. It is derived 
from the Hebrew M as$rtj, which means an assembly of 
people for the celebration of a religious feast 1 In the 
times of Josephus it denoted Pentecost, and it has the 
same meaning in the Talmud.- To this day the Arabic 
form el-ansarah is used by the Copts for Whitsunday. 1 
Considering that the real meaning of the word is feast in 
general it is not surprising that it was adopted by the 
Arabs and Berbers as a name for the midsummer festival 
Every student of the language of the Berbers knows how 
ready they have been to make use of foreign words* The 
importation of Arabic expressions in the various Berber 
dialects is truly immense; even the original numerals have 
been almost entirely replaced by the Arabic ones. Hence 
the midsummer festival may very well be a genuine Berber 
customj although its name is derived from the Arabic form 
of a Hebrew word. 

Nor do we learn anything as regards the origin of the 
L dn?dra custom from the account which the Moors them¬ 
selves give of it. They say that in the time of King 
Ncmrud (Nimrod) there was in the East a Christian 
woman by name 'Ansam, who was opposed to Sidna 
Abrahim (Abraham) on account of his religion; Sidna 
AbrAhim was of course a Mohammedan, the ancestor of all 
the Muhammedansi ‘Ansara had an excellent sight, she 
could see a distance of seven days’ journey; and she used 
to watch Sidna Abrahim and inform his enemies of his 
whereabouts r She also used to strew thorns on the road 
where he was walking. All this made Sidna Abr&hinTs 

1 Do*y and EngifEirumn, Ctauaifar dw nt$£J isfygufifr W pCrftr^is ttfriv4i Jt 

Citra^ i S^9, p. 
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friends very angry with ^Ansara, They finally caught the 
malevolent lady and burned her. lienee Sidna Abrahim's 
descendants still make Fires every year at midsummer and 
call the ceremony This is a good instance of 

myth-making serving the purpose of explaining ritual. 
The midsummer T or l-dn^dra, bonfire is explained by the 
burning of a Christian woman 'Ansars because of the 
phonetic resemblance between the word tinsdra and the 
word ndsdra, which is the name given by the Moors to the 
Christians. 

W hilst, so far as I know* no midsummer customs have 
been Found among pure Arabs, uninfluenced by contact 
with Berbers, such customs j. as is yveli known, are or have 
been universally practised in Europe* And the European 
midsummer ceremonies are to a large extent similar to 
those prevalent in Morocco, In Europe, also, magical 
plants are culled on Midsummer Eve. fires are kindled at 
midsummer, and in some places live animals are burned in 
the fires : even water-ceremonies exactly similar to those 
in Morocco have been noticed in certain districts of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and elsewhere. 1 It also seems that ail these 
practices are performed in Europe for the same purposes 
as in Morocco. Various plants are gathered on account of 
the benign virtue with which they are supposed to be 
endowed on Midsummer Eve. As for the fire-ceremonies, 
I cannot subscribe to Dr. Fraser's opinion thiit the best 
explanation of these seems to be the one given by Mann- 
hardt, namely, that they are sun-charms or magical cere¬ 
monies intended to ensure a proper supply of sunshine for 
men, animals, and plants." As a matter of fact, in Europe, 
as well as in Morocco, a purificatory purpose is expressly 
ascribed to them by the very persons who practise them ; 
and, far from supposing like Dr. Frazer that the purgative 
aspect of fire may in these cases be secondary or only 

1 Grimm, Tmfantt Afjtjkifagy, (L 5SS* 
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a later misinterpretation of the custom, 1 I fail to see 
that the firc-ceremonies have served any other purpose 
It seems to me that in Dr, Fraser’s exhaustive description 
of these ceremonies there is not a single fact which would 
make Mannhardt’s hypothesis at all probable. Dr. Frazer 
sai s; " The custom of rolling a burning wheel down a hill¬ 
side, which is often observed at these times, seems a very 
natural imitation of the sun's course in the sky.”’ To me 
it appears as a method of distributing the purificatory 
energy over the fields or vineyards. Notice, for instance, 
the following statementsIn the Rhon Mountains' 
Havana, "a wheel wrapt in combustibles was kindled 
and rolled do™ the hill; and the young people rushed 
about the fields with their burning torches and brooms 
In neighbouring villages of Hesse ... it is thought 
that wherever the burning wheels roll, the fields will be 
safe from hail and storm." 3 At Volkmarsen, in Hesse, 
* ,n 50tlle P laccs tar-barrels or wheels wrapt in straw used 
to be set on fire, and then sent rolling down the hillside. 
In others the boys light torches and whisps of straw at the 
bonnres and rush about brandishing them in their hand.”- 1 
In Monster-la ltd M boys with blazing bundles of straw run 
over the fields to make them fruitful.” 4 The rolling of 
the burning wheel, then, is only one method out of many 
of distributing the magic energy of the midsummer bon¬ 
fire. Dr, Frazer says: '* The custom of throwing blazing 
discs, shaped like suns, into the air is probably also a 
piece of imitative magic.”« But why should it not, in 
conformity with other practices, be regarded as a means of 
purifying the air? According to old writers, the object 
of midsummer fires was to disperse the aerial dragons, 7 
Dr. Frazer says: “The influence which these bonfires are 
supposed ta exert on the weather and on vegetation, goes 
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to show tliit they arc sun-charms, since the effects ascribed 
to them are identical with those of sunshine." 1 But these 
effects are really such as would result from purification 
rather than from sunshine; they are not restricted to 
vegetation, they apply to animals and men as well. More¬ 
over, in Europe, as in Morocco, the magic efficacy is often 
attributed to the smoke rather than to the flame. That 
the European bonfires are essentially intended to serve as 
means of purgation is all the more probable* as they also, 
like the Moorish bonfires, alternate with water-ceremonies, 
which could not possibly have anything to do with the 
sun, but which are obviously of a purificatory character. 

Nor do I believe that Dr. Frazer has adduced any solid 
reason for his suggestion that the animals which are some¬ 
times burned at midsummer represent the spirit of vegeta¬ 
tion. 5 The smoke produced by the burning of cert ain 
animals at that time is considered to possess magic 
efficacy, just as is the case with the smoke from certain 
plants. It seems that the animals which are most com¬ 
monly burned in European bonfires, either at midsummer 
or at other times of the year, are cats ; and in Morocco 
the Rif Berbers and Jbila burn wild-cats under their 
horses or mules when ill, the smoke being considered 
beneficial to the animal on other occasions besides mid¬ 
summer. In Russia a while tuck was sometimes burned 
m the midsummer bonfire, 5 just as a white cock or chicken 
is burned by the Beni Mgild in Morocco on l-'&Iur day; 
and among the latter at least the reason for this practice 
is, as they say, to make the year 41 white," that ss > lucky, a 
white chicken being considered a lucky animal. 

How, then, shall we explain the fact that both in Europe 
and in Morocco fire and water ceremonies arc practised at 
midsummer with the same object in view? Is It likely 
that the Berbers borrowed tile custom from Europe? For 

1 Frazer, The Gvl&n EmtgA w iii. JOJ, *mt r iii. ui m 
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my own part f am Inclined to answer this question in the 
negative. We know that in Spam bonfires were kindled 
at midsummer both by the Moors and Spaniards/ but 
there .5 no evidence that the one people had borrowed the 
praettee from the other; indeed, that the Moors did not 
learn it from the Spaniards is almost proved by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the Moorish term for Midsummer passed 
into Spanish under the form al?tanzan>} But the fact to 
which I attribute the greatest importance is a statement 
made by St Augustine In one of his Sermons. He says 
that m his days it was a custom in Libya to go to the sea 
and bathe there at midsummer, and he denounces this as 
a relic of paganism/ I therefore suppose that the purifica¬ 
tion ceremonies which are practised in Morocco at mid¬ 
summer are old Berber customs. And considering that 
purification ceremonies at midsummer, so far as 1 know 
occur only in Europe and Northern .Africa, I cannot help 
thinking that this coincidence gives some additional 
strength to the hypothesis according to which there is 
a racial affinity between the Berbers and most European 
nations of the present day. It may be that the mid¬ 
summer ceremonies of Europe and Northern Africa, or at 
least those of a purificatory character, date from a period 

when such ceremonies were common to the Mediterranean 
nice. 

Edward Westerhahce. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE HUCULS. 

COMTILEP BY H. L. flGP&SQN. 

(S« ante* p- 50 

The Information which Follows cents es in the first instance 
from the fascinating account or the Huculs given by 
Professor Wlodzimien Szuchiewicz of the University of 
Lemberg, Austria, in the three volumes of his work 
entitled Huculsstzyztia. This work is written in Polish, 
and is therefore to most Englishmen a dosed book, 
although much can be ieamt from the beautiful photo¬ 
graphs and coloured plates with which it is filled. 
Through the extreme kindness and courtesy of the author, 
and the equally valued kind help of Professor Paul 
Postel of Lemberg University, who has spared no trouble 
in answering questions on the subject, I am able to give 
the Folklore Society some glimpses into the life of this 
most interesting tribe, chiefly gathered from the letters 
of my friend Professor Postel. 

On the northern slopes of the Carpathians, in the 
Province of Galicia, live four Slavic tribes : the Gbrale, 
the Lemki, the Bojki, and the Huoili. (The pronun¬ 
ciation is Hutzuls.) The Gdrale, living in the valleys 
near Lhe Tatra Mountains, belong to the Polish nation, 
and are Koman Catholics, the other three tribes are 
Ruthcnians, and belong to the Greek Church. The 
Huculs are without doubt the most interesting of these 
tribes, and have preserved to this day their ancient 
customs and original dress. They live near the frontiers 
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of Hungary and Bukovvtna, in the eastern part of tliL 
Carpathians, in the vallws of the Prut and Czeremosz, in 
a part of the country called Pokutia, formerly the object 
of continual struggles between the ancient kingdom of 
Poland and Walla chia* They number about 6q,,qqo h 
including 2000 Jews, The Jews have of late years 
settled in the villages* and introduced brandy to the 
tribe, at the same time taking from them many cottages 
and much land. 

The tourist visiting the picturesque valleys of the 
Czercraosz and upper Prut will from time to time meet 
shepherds and country people whose gaily coloured dress 
necessarily attracts his attention. The Huculs like gay 
colour^ especially red, which contrasts extremely well 
with the green background of forest and meadowy These 
simple people live on what their cattle and fields afford 
and wear clothes made by themselves from the wool of 
their sheep* or. threads of their own hemp. Caps 
and shoes are also of their own peculiar make, and only 
to be seen amongst them. These good and simple- 
natural people would be quite independent and content 
were it not for the Jews and the military system. The 
latter Forces their boys to spend some years abroad, and 
when they return, they bring back the vices of the large 
towns, as well as diseases previously unknown. The 
small horses, which carry their riders safely over most 
perilous mountain paths, are beautiful little animals- 
Both men and women ride astride, and the latter are 
generally seen complacently smoking their pipes in com¬ 
pany with the men. The Hu cuts, having been formerly 
very wealthy, were able to satisfy their love and taste 
for fine and beautiful things Many of them possessed 
extensive pastures, some 30 to 40 horses, and large herds 
of cattle, with hundreds of sheep. Everywhere in his 
mountains the Hucul felt free and self-dependent, like 
the Kosak in bis steppe. The waters of the Prut carried 
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the timber from the mountains as far as Odessa ; and 
Armenian merchants brought them beautiful weapons 
from Hungary or Constantinople.., 

These happy times have passed away; the levelling 
modem institutions of school and the military system 
have proved unpropitious h To-day, owing; to these 
courses, and more particularly to the settlement of jews 
In their midst,, one can hardly find one rich Httciii. 
All these circumstances have contributed to the fast 
decay of his wealth and his pride, and some twenty 
years ago the finishing touch was put, when the railway 
from Lemberg tluougb Worochta to Hungary was opened. 

The imaginary world in which the Hucul lives still 
differs widely from the real one. He believes that the 
air and surface of the earth are inhabited by innumer¬ 
able spirits (night-spirits* forest-spirits, etc.), He is 
extremely pious with regard to religious observances 
and ceremonies, although his morality would not be 
approved by an Englishman. On rising in the morning 
he makes the sign of the Cross three times, and recites 
a prescribed prayer. The same is done on going to bed 
and before and after every meal. When leaving his home 
he makes the sign of the Cross on the threshold of his 
room. Not only does he celebrate the numerous feasts 
prescribed by the Greek Church, but also those of Saint 
George, Elijah, and other saints. Many ceremonies which 
have been brought dawn from pagan times arc observed 
on these days besides the religious ones, and even the 
religious ones are for the most part pagan in origin. 
Fasting in Lent is observed with the utmost rigour. For 
forty days the Huculs., as welt as all other Ruthenian 
peoples, forego all meat: especially conscientious in this 
are tile young girls, as they arc persuaded that fasting 
assures them an early marriage. 

Pagan creeds have so mingled with Christian ones 
that the latter are often degraded, A general belief is 
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that the Mother of God and the Holy Virgin are two 
persons. AH changes and accidents of everyday lire arc 
attributed to spirits. They will drink the milk of the 
cows, lull to sleep those who should be on guard, cause 
trees to fall; they thunder and send the lightning, and 
such like things. Of great interest is the remnant of 
belief in a good and bad god, the latter being called 
Ariuyk. Much could be said about their strong belief 
in witchcraft did space permit. 

The Huculs have their own cosmogony, which is 
exactly similar to that preserved among the inhabitants 
of the Ukraine in Russia. Professor Szuehfe wice, of 
Lemberg, who has spent more than twenty years in col¬ 
lecting ethnological material and objects connected with 
the Huculs, is about to publish the 4th volume of his 
work, which will contain the cosmogony and other 
* traditions of the highest ethnological interest. 


Marriage Customs. 

The leaves of the berwinck ' vinca minor) are of great 
importance during the wedding festivities of Huculs as 
well as of Ruthenians. The wreaths of the young couple 
are made of, and the dishes ornamented with, these leaves, 
in the same way that the myrtle is used in Germany. 
Besides this, a small fir-tree Is decorated and richly 
ornamented with variegated gay shreds of paper, red 
and white wool, flowers, golden threads, and so on. This 
little tree is always carried before the bride and bride¬ 
groom by one of the most respected husbandmen of the 
village, who regards this office as one of great honour. 
He carries it before the couple on going to and coming 
from the church and cottage where the wedding festival 
takes place. Here he puts it on the table before the 
places of the nuptial pair, where it remains till the end of 

31344 
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the marriage ceremonies, sometimes lasting for 8 or io 
days. After this the tree is nailed to the gate of the 
farm, where it stays till wind and rain have destroyed It 
On the reproduction of a wedding invitation (Plate II.)/ it 
will be noticed that, by the caprice of him who drew it ? 
a girl carries the fir-tree. 

There are a great number of wedding songs which 
play an important part In the festivities. Another custom 
before the wedding is,, when the youth who is courting 
sends his match-makers (generally esteemed friends of 
his family) to the house of the girl In proof of their 
good breeding they will not fulfil their commission in 
plain words, but they will begin by relating a tale of 
a hunter who pursued an otter which leapt into a 
pond a and from thence into the house in which they 
are. During this preface, the parents of the girl prepare 
a luncheon, consisting of wheat bread and whisky i vodkd) y 
while the girl gives them a piece of needlework prepared* 
by her for the bridegroom. Finally the suitors give their 
message in form. After the marriage, which takes place 
in the Greek Catholic Church at 8 o'clock in die morning, 
the bridegroom returns With his guests to his father s 
house, and the bride to that of her parents. In both 
houses the wedding is celebrated. It is not until die 
guests have well eaten and drunk that the parents oT 
the bride will send a deputation of good friends to the 
house of the bridegroom to conduct him to his new F 
lodging. Sometimes the case may be reversed* if the 
young couple are to live in the house of the bridegroom's 
parents. When begging him or her to betake themselves 
there, they will offer "white" breads the Hucul name of 
which is Kot&tsl 


3 Tin; mvitaimn nma as fellows : 11 Tht marriage || of UUT daughter | Frcna 
Sophia | with Mr. Tht^xkir Susanin vrukij judge fiuf/uHJkt sgii'an'e?} | will be 
held the 17th jnse, a_c S h - evening in the church in Lwow [Zr^i’V^L | Sofiko- 
ayira SlrcEL 7 September JCjtij. | Uennini ifid Wolodimir SuLdiiewicz- ri 
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PROCESS OF COLOURING HUCUL EASTER EGG ILLUSTRATED. 
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Easter E qqb. 

In the IIucul villages tlie people assemble before the 
church on Easter Day at four o'clock in the morning 1 
in order that the Easter bread s ham, etc,, may be blessed 
by the priest After this ceremony, many of them present 
each other with painted eggs, mutually asking forgiveness 
from each other. In the afternoon the boys try to take 
the eggs from the girls. If any girl offers a boy an 
egg of her own accord, he knows that she wishes him 
to court her. Birds (doves), represented by means of 

are fastened to the ceiling, so as to hang down in 
the living room of the cottage in remembrance of the 
birth of Christ (Fiats ILIA 1 They say that then a dove 
came down from heaven soaring over the child Jesus, 
The series t>r eggs in the illustration (Plate IV.) represent 
the stages in the technical drawing and colouring of them. 
On the first egg are only wax lines, which, after the final 
touches, will be removed, leaving the egg white. Secondly, 
the egg is put into a yellow colour; those parts of the 
egg which are to remain yellow being in their turn covered 
with wax T and so on. s ( See also Plate L) 

The yellow colour is made from the dried blossoms 
of genista tinaoria, and must be gathered before the feast 

L The body of the dm b made of a. coloured eggshell, the wings, and uiJ 
of %Dfed paper, ™J evenly folded, coloured only on tht tapper side*; the 
bead and atmdiinent of wings «nl ull are made tif [-rey wav 

1 PLATE IV. 

Ftfi< l. Egg covered with interceding lines in wax, eventually to ahow 
while. 

2. Dipped in yellow dye (d). 

3. The pciii? intended to rettmin yellow covered with wit (£J. 

4 * Colotired gr«i<tl (rfc the wav indicated by eross-LitehEckg. 

S* The j^men pnm covered with wait (A 

6* Pipped in ted dye (*)„ 

7 . The wan Temovcd, and the bidden colouring shown {ri p e r e} + tbe 
lfiEerc*cting lines wfake* 
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of St John (7th July, according to the Greek calendar). 
The dark green and violet colours are made from the 
rind of the seeds of Hdiant hus annus and the berries 
of Sambutus nigra and the bark of the aider-tree. While 
making these colours and drawing the designs, a great 
many rules and rites have to be observed, in order that 
these pis anli (from fiisat, "write* because they are 
EA written with wax by means of a pencil 1 ) may be with¬ 
out any witchcraft. As was before noticed, pagan tradi¬ 
tions and customs have become dosely connected with 
forms of divine service since the Huculs have been shut 
off from the world in their mountains; hut there is small 
doubt that since they have been “discovered 11 many of 
their original customs and traditions will alter. 

Were it possible to have a German, French or English 
translation of Huculszczyzna r it would doubtless be warmly 
welcomed by all lovers of folklore. 

The objects figured in the plates are from the collection 
of Professor Szuchiewicz, and were all exhibited by me 
at the Society's meeting on January 18 th. 


PLATE V. 

1 Specimen of wood earring.. 
j and 3. Neckfoce* wotia by gtrk 
4 j. Necklaces worn by women- 
6 and S. Buckles worn it die neck. 
7. Carvt?d box inlaid wish braa& 


3 The e^g-pcBcil is mads of 1 Vttwll piece of *liek t foar or five inches lon£, 
■with 1 liny Ij^sS Lube llurast transversely [ km ugh it it one end. A hit of wire 
i& ft!ted. into the tut« 4 ancj projecting at. one end nukes 1 fine t iwjd, jret etastie 
point, with which ferns and decided lines Cm be diawn in wix op the q>g5. 
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PLATE VI, 

U Heel fWCUwncritst?^ 

1 Parse made tif [either and rrjmmefited with thimble*. 

J. Pipe, dcaner, and UixL 

4. Man's aw?S 0/ brass. 

S* Powder horn. 

6. Powder flask and strap, 

7 + Man's needlc-bcac, worn in fhd-diess and attached tn the broad 
heir* In which knives, etc r we placed. 
h- Knife and steel in brass Eheath. 

9. Knik, 

leu Ral Lag;-whip and sticL, 

II, Knffe* the handle of which h rtdiid with fr^ ndt. 


M. L. Hodgson. 
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Tut Padstow Houbv Horse, Era 

[We have to thank Messrs, Williams & Son, Stationers, Market 
Square, Fadstow ? for permission to reprint the following notes, 
published by them as a leaflet in *903, and also to reproduce 
the photographs (Flares VIL, VIII., IX), exhibited 17th 
November, 1904 (see p, t) ... The notes should be compared 
with Miss Courtney's Corm'sA Feasts and Ft&stett Customs, 
F-L /, VoL IV., p, m6.—Ed.] 

Fadstqw MAY SdKtxS. 

Tk£, Moi^t&o S02*G. 

L 1 Jc rrt nnd unite, and W iu all unite. 

For SUmrotr is actum; unto dny, 1 
And whiTtitft we are going we alt will 
In the niuiry mottling nf May. 

I warn ym young men every an^, 

Far summer b Mumt unto day, 

To go !□ Ole green-wot#! &ikl fetch Jrunr May home, 

Iu Ibe tneny mnming of May. 

Arise up Mr--—and joy you betide. 

Far summer is a tome unto day. 

And bright is your hriri* that to by your Sttk, 

Iu the merry morning of May. 

Arise up Mrs, —and gold be yna f ring, 

For summer li ucome unto day, 

And give La us a cup of ale (he merrier we shall slug, 
lu the many morning of May. 

With the merry ring, adita the merry spring. 

For summer is amme nntfl day, 

Haw ttajijiy 13 the lillie bird that merrily doth Stag, 

In the merry morning of May. 

[ l $i£ m vrig, Cf. -1 Sumer is ieiunen im"—■ Ed.] 
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Arise up Mr.—with >‘GtLr sword by your aide, 

Frw summer is near m urno day, 

VfHJf Heed is hn the stable awal dog for to ridc r 
In the merry morning of May* 

Arist up Mr-—*tid reach me your hary4. 

For summur h mcojik unto day, 

And you shall havi* a lively lass with a thousand pounds in band, 
J Ft ibe merry morning of May. 

Arise up Mf- — I know you well flimtr. 

For summer ia M&met unto day, 

You hair a skilling in your purse., and I with it w&s in mine. 

In the merry morning of M ay. 

Arise up Miss—and strew all your flowers. 

For iUJffima' Is accrue quid day. 

It is- but a white ago since we havt strewed ours. 

Iti ibe merry morning <rf May. 

Arise up Miai—41 in yocr gown of grtt;n T 
Foe lummer is acorns until day. 

You uc as fine a Ijudy as wait upon the tfcL-eu, 

In She merry memutg < *f May. 

Aris^r up Miss —oat uf your bed, 

For snmmrir is aGome muo day. 

Your chamber sMi be Strewed with the white rose and the red, 
In the merry morning .*f May. 

Arise Up Mess—all in your smock of silk. 

For summer is acorns unto day. 

And all your body Under as whibs tw any milk. 

In the merry naming of May. 

Where arc the young men that hete no if should dance. 

For Himmcr is aoritne onto day, 

Some they rue in EflgE&ml, and some they Arc in France, 

In the merry morning of May, 

Wbc.hr are the maidejw that here now should .sing, 

Fqf summer is aenme unto day* 

They are in tht meadows tht* Uawtfi gathering. 

In the merry raoming of ±May. 

The young men cf Pubtow might if tbej Would* 

Fof summer is aenme onto day. 

They might have built a ship and gilded her with gold, 

In the merry morning of May. 
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Hie maidens of Padstew might if they would, 

For Summer is flctFoie emta day, 

They have Tnude & garlsind with the white rcse and the fed. 

In the merry morning of May, 

Now fare ym weE, and we led you all good eheer. 

For summer is icomc unto day, 

We cull once more unto ytmr house before another year. 

In xht merry morning of May. 

The Day Song* 

Aw^K-E* 5l George, nur English Knight Q t 
For sem.rn.er is acome O and winter is ago. 

And every day God give lb Em grace, 

By day and by night O* 

Where is Si, George, where is he O 

He is out in hh tong bout all on the salt iefl Q, 

And in every land 0, the land that ere we go. 

And for lo fetch the aummsT hudne, ihe 
bummer and the May O, 

For .summer u scome D t and winter is ago. 

Where are the French dog* iha] make such boast O, 
They shall eat the grey feather. 

And will eai the nmt 0 S 

And in every Land 0, the land that ere we go. 

Thou raighi J st have shown thy knavish late. 

Thou might st have Lorried at home O, 

But (hoy shah be an old cuckold, 

And thou shalt wear the horns fOJ t 

With KaJ-an-EGWj and jolly rumble O r 

For summer U ac^ra* O, and whiter is ago. 
And in every land O, ihe Land that ere we go. 

Up files the kite end down fails Lhe Lark G, 

Aunt Ursula BinUrtud she had an old ewe ± 

And she died in her own Park <X 

And for to fetch the aonmaef home, etc 
{TJu C4#hwj f> Sr 

Now fare you well, and we hid you all good cheer, 

For summer it acme unto day, 

We call no more unto your house before another year, 
In the merty morning of May. 
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Padstow "Hobby Hoss.” 

Padstpw 11 Hobby Horse," or* as it is always locally termed, 
41 Hobby Boss," is a time-honoured custom of great antiquity. 
The history of its origin is buried in oblivion, and at the present 
nine there is nothing but tradition upon which it may be founded- 
This tradition says that at the time when fierce wars were mged 
between the English and French (probably about the latter part 
of the eighteenth century), Padstow was threatened with in¬ 
vasion by a French heel, and that the B Hobby Hobs " stood 
guard over the port on Stepper Point with such good effect that 
the Frenchman fled in terror from what they supposed must be 
the Evil On cl Certainly the reference in the May songs to 
French dogs eating the goose feathers may lend colour to this 
tradition. 1 Further, tt is a very remarkable coincidence that in 
\hc year lyo^ when the old oaken '■ snapper ?? of the u Hobby 
Hoss 7 were being scraped of die accumulated paint of many 
years, the date iBd? was found deeply car% r ed in the oak, which 
was itself 1 alack with age. But this fact* though interestiug 1 h 
no conclusive proof of the age of this quaint custom, since it 
has been necessary from time to time to renew various parts 
of the dress oF the 11 Hobby Boss/ and iSoa may have been 
the date of the new u snappers rt only. 

However, from time immemorial, the custom has been ede- 
brated in Fadstow on May ist of each year. 

When shipbuilding was a thriving industry of the port, the 
shipwrights of 1'adstow would erect a large pole at the top of 
Cross Street, in the centre of a cross inlaid with stone, w hich is 
a prominent feature of the street This pole was gaily decorated 
with spring flowers, etc. t and used as a maypole* but through the 
objections of a former tenant of a house near by, the u Maypole™ 
has long since been abandon ed- 

On the night preceding May Day, the "Hobby Boss Pairs” 
or the party of men who were to accompany the 41 Hobby I loss" 
on the morrow, and lead the merry-making, used Lo assemble at 
the Golden Lion 1, Inn to a substantial supper. Afterwards, 

l tAc HeIeIdji* it is " those gallant Spaniards n who arc to Hi e*l the grey 
gftrwfeather," In usy case, the all osina to arrow* d«a not £i iht rStb 
ten tu*y, —El>, J 
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accompanied by many young men of the town* they made a 
round of the countryside and the town* singing the Morning 
Song in front of the more important houses. Then followed 
some hours of rest and preparation* until at io a.m. the merry- 
makers assembled at the 14 Golden Lion 11 for the day s rejoicing. 
The st Hobby Hoss* M a SormidabSe-iooking creature* with tali 
cap, flowing plume and tail, savage-looking snappers* and a 
ferocious mask* sallied forth* accompanied by the S£ Pairs, 1 
carrying each a musical instrument, of which the drum is the 
most prominent* Before the “Hobby Hoss n danced a man in 
a terrible dwarf mask* carrying a club. This dancer lead the 
way everywhere,, followed throughout the day by the L ' Hobby 
Hoss*,” and a vast crowd of men and women gaily decorated 
with flowers and singing the May Songs* while the men fired 
in all directions pistols loaded with powder. The M Hobby 
Hoss n proceeded to the Vicarage, and to Treater Fool “to 
drink/" then returned to Padstow and made a tour of the 
streets, dancing and singing before all the houses visited in 
the night. Money was freely collected, to be afterwards shared 
by the “Hobby Hess” and the “ Fairs.” The "Hobby Hoss " 
was always a source of terror to all strangers* even men seeing it 
for the firint time fleeing from it with alacrity particularly the crows 
□ t foreign tesstds which happen to be in the quay at F&dstow on 
May Day, will fly terror-stricken into the rigging of the ships- 

But* whatever the origin of the custom may have been, the 
" Hobby Hoss ir is quite harmless in itself, and its good graces 
can always be secured by a contribution to the funds of the 
merry-makers. 

Formerly the "Hobby Hoss rr was welcomed and followed 
by almost the entire population of Fadstow, but in latter years 
the custom has greatly declined. Still the 14 Hobby Hoss 
regularly sallies forth on each May Day* and the contributions 
to the funds are sufficient to ensure its celebration for some 
time to come. 

Although the custom is absurdly grotesque* its great age 
should prevent its entire abolition, and it is hoped by all 
Padstonians, whether at home or in " Foreign parts,, 11 that the 
“ Hoss" will continue its annual prance for many years. 
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The Devil in Glencoe, and other Stories* 


(Ante, p, t.) 


{Communicated through Mr. J. Charrington 
ShenJey, Jferts.) 


" Dear 


of The Grange, 


“Why do you want the story of Mr. M'Innes seeing 
the Devil? Luckily 1 wrote it down just after his wife told it 
mu, and here it is. 

“‘Wed, one night Himself and two or three of the neighbours 
wete coming down from the t.ilen, and when they got 10 the 
Bridge of Cot all at once there came up over the side of 
the bridge a great black tin 1 a’ beast, with eyes like yon red 
peats, and twice as log as a man, and there he stood in the 
middle o’ die bridge, and they were all too scared to walk 
on past him, But Himself knew it was the Ttdfle, so he went 
up to him and said “1 baptize ye in the name of Christ," 
and the TdHe gave a great cry which woke up all the people 
in the houses, and then he chumped over the other side of the 
bridge and down into the water, and [here were a tot of ducks 
sleeping down there, and he must have churaped b all among 
them and given them a fright too, for they flew about and 
screamed and were chust terrified, and Himself and his friends 
came home to their beds, and Himself did not rise from his 
bed for days and days after that.' 

“Then I asked her how Mr. Min ties knew it was the devil, 
and she looked at me with as much scorn as she was capable 
of putting into her gentle old face, and said, ‘ As if any person 
could meet the Teffle and not know hint! 1 So I asked no more 
questions after that 

“1 could tell you plenty of superstitions, such as curing a sick 
cow by tying her left ear to her left horn and her tall to her left 
kg with something red and leaving her like that for seven days 
but the only other stories 1 know about the supernatural which 
are tangible enough to write down are chiefly about second 
sight* Here are two which arc quite authentic. 
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“Once old D. P. M'Donald was driving over Ranavic Moss 
when he saw one of his own men with a can drawn up at the 
ride of the toad as if he were waiting for something. So 
Mr. M‘ Donald called out and ashed him what he was waiting for, 
and the man catted back, 'I'm waiting to let the funeral by.' 
Well there was not a Funeral anywhere in sight, and old D. P- 
drove on, thinking the man was drunk, and leaving him waiting 
there- That night the num was drowned in the locks, and his 
own funeral was the next to come over Banavie Moss, 

«* The other one is this, and was told me by our lad Duncan 
as we were driving into Spean one day. We were passing the 
■ resting cairn ’ that was put up about seven years ago lor old 
Campbell of Lowbridge, and Duncan said that one night just 

before it was put up he and Wallace (the Glcnfintaig keeper) 

wen; walking home from Frat-Augustus, and they were so tired 
vilh the long trump £hai they sat down to test on the p nee 
where the calm now is* and as they were sitting there they 

heard the voices of Duncan’s father and Donald Campbell 

{Lovrbndgvr’s ™) down by the bum bdow, and they could 
hear them throwing the stones about and talking quite plainly. 
So Duncan called out to his hither, and getting no answer tie 

up M d went down the bank to the burn, and when he got 
there he could still hear the talking and the stones being moved 
about, but there was no one there. Then he felt frightens 
and ran back to Wallace, who also had felt scared and had run 
off along the road, so Duncan took to his heels and never 
stopped till he got home, where he found his father in bed 
and asleep, and no doubt Donald Campbell was similarly 
employed. Well, the next day old Campbell dted qmte sud¬ 
denly and on the day he was buried he was ‘rested by that 
bum and Duncan's lather and Donald Campbell were the two 
to go down to the burn and throw up the stones for the others 
to put up the cairn with, 

r r Dora Bailey. ’ 

Invergloy, nth November, 1904. 
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MJSC ELE-4N EOL'S NOTES FROM MOSi MQUTHSHIR E- 1 

Mils. Pryce says there was a liule old fairy woman who used 
to go with a basket and buy things at Monmouth market, No 
one could make out where she came from or where she went 
to, though they watched her closely. She had white hair, done 
in an old-fashioned way, and white eyes, 

^ Two men were going once past a meadow called (I think) 
Ponte win, where there was a big oak-tree, round which was a 
circle danced bare by the fairies. About twelve o'elect they 
passed tins tree, and sure enough there were the Ciirics dancing 
away, so these young men they went and danced Luo. Presently 
one i of looked round for his friend, and lo! be had 

vanished, “clean and clever/ so had all the fairies, He went 
home alone; but he was taken up nest dav on the charge of 
having made away with his friend. So that night he went back 
to the tree, and there was Ids friend waltzing round and round, 
with a fairy. He said hft had had a splendid time, that he 
was well off, and meant to stop. However he was persuaded 
to go back for a day and explain himself; hut then he returned 
10 the fairies for good and all. 

It) old days the fairies used often to 5 teal children, Mrs. 
fryce says, h, T3iey liked the babit -5 of we country folk p as taring 
tine and solid-like, and they used to rear them up with their 
own. 1 ' She thinks there was no way of keeping the fairies out 
except by strong bofts and bais, they would cretrp in at any 
hole, and the child, once taken, could not be recovered. She 
sa>s the fairies 11 live finer' although underground* Sometimes 
tJiuy steal a sheep, and cut it up and drag it down. She 
describes them as being about the size of a skyear-old child, 
with beautiful white skins, dressed in a short white garment, no 
shoes or stockings, and hairing mfrifc <yn and white hair. 

I asked her If she thought I could ever see one, but she 
thought not, there are none about now. Alas 1 
Afrs - Pirrttt or lives at Tregagle; she has very had 

vqL P- 75 { Witerdr? m tke IVthk Murder), for the 
persona mentioned in these Notes. 
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rheuitiatisiHj and, docs nol go out imich^ She repeated to me 
the same stories as Mrs. Fryce about jack o’ Kent* but Ls most 
interesting on the subject of fairies. I think she believes in 
them ; at least she thinks they make fairy rings—it is much the 
amplest explanation I 

There was a tradition at Trtlleck, she says, of a fiddler 
having been lost in a cave; he was heard playing underground 
for ycais afterwards. Another story of the same sort, or pos¬ 
sibly an explanation of the above, is that some people paring 
through a certain meadow used io hear lovely music. Several 
limes they heard it 5 and at last they collected aom^ folk together 
tu investigate They traced the music to a certain spot* and 
Lh^re they dug in the ground, disclosing at last an underground 
cave wherein were two old men, hermit-like* playing, nne a 
violin* the other a harp. They had been there many years, 
and used to take it in turns to go out at night and fetch food 
Very old and decrepit they wcre t and soon after they were taken 
from underground they died- 

Mrs, Sevan's mother was an Irishwoman, and used io see 
many strange things. Before her father died she heard the 
Banshee outside her window—a strange, singing cry. And f >: 
night her family had gone out. having arranged to throw up 
gravel to her window to he let in on their return; she had gone 
to bod, but presently she heard something outside and put her 
head under the bed-clothes. When s Ue lifted it up there was 
an old man in thu room, clad in silk stockings, buckled shoes, 
and a three-cornered hat 1 {suppose he kwi other garments, but 
Mrs. Be van did not mention them). He walked up to the bed 
and looked at her, then to the window, then back to her—and 
vanished. The family had to e et in by a ladder, and found the 
ghost-scer in a faint, 

When her husband was at Gibraltar Mrs, Bevan’s mother 
came to live in Monmouth, for when trying to get a pass to 
go out to him she had drawn a blank. 

One day she had been up to Mitchel Troy to see some friends, 
and the man of thu bouse came part way back with her. Now 
between Mitchel Troy and Monmouth there is a meadow, where 
it is said they began to build Troy House, hut what was built up 
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hy day every night fel! down. Here Mrs. Bevans mother saw 
a tady in white, whom she pointed out to her companion. He 
saw nothing. The lady came oa d and passed between the two 
people with a sound of rustling silk* and vanished- She had 
long, loose, goEden hair and a rich while gown. Mis. Bevan’s 
mother fainted, and had to he carried home. 

One of Mrs. Brhim's children was at an early age afflicted 
with rupture; she tried a great many cures for him T and none 
were successful. At last an old charmer advised her to pass 
him through a maiden ash, and that would cure him- (A maiden 
ash h one grown from its own seed and never touched with a 
knife.) At twelve o'clock on Friday night the baby was wrapped 
up and taken to the field while the clock was striking. The 
ash stood in the hedge., and had been wedged open the night 
before at the same time. Mrs. Briton stood one side of the 
hedge and the charmer the other, and they passed the baby 
nine times backwards and forwards through the nee. A]I this 
tune not a word was spoken, tEie ash was hound up and the 
baby taken home, and as the tree healed so did the child* and 
is now as well as any other, and to this day the goggle* of 
the ash remains in the hedge. 

On Midsummer Eve there is a custom at Cwmcarvon to make 
a little mound of clay shaped like a grave and put in it pieces 
of valerian ( 4I midsummer men 11 they call it about there), naming 
one for each member of the household. In the morning some 
stm found lying right down—these are those destined to die 
within the year* those drooping will be ill during the year, and 
so on. 

To prophesy the course of true love two ^midsummer men n 
should be taken and named, say one lor Tom and one for Jane. 
These should be stuck in clay and put over the lintel of the 
door. In the morning you will be able to tell how things 
stand If Jane leans to Tom and Tom stands straight or leans 
away, Jane loves him in vain, and versa. If both stand 
straight they do not care for each other, and if they bend over 
and touch they will marry within the yeaf(?). 

At a wedding in Penallt, when the bride and bridegroom are 
coming back ho m church the way is roped., and on the rope 
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an; tied four bouquets. The men who keep the tope stop the 
bridal party and demand toll from the bridegroom. When this 
is given they present the bouquets to the bride and bridegroom, 
best man and bridesmaid, and allow them to pass. 

When they arrive at the house, before taking her hat olf, 
the bride is led by her husband to the breakfast table, where 
(with his sword if he has one, or. if not, with the best knife in 
the house) she makes one cut in the cake, he then takes the 
knife- and makes a cut the other wav, thus finishing the dice. 
The bride should always borrow something, a veil or lace, etc., 
to be married in. 

Buna/ Cus/ttmf ,—-To keep a corpse from swelling a saucer 
of salt or a turf should be put on the breast and a pan of 
water underneath. Ruu, hyssop, and wormwood should be put 
in the coffin. Before starling for the burial ground there should 
be singing in the house. The corpse should be carried out 
at the front door lost first, and should then be turned with 
its face to the east In Ross funeral cakes made like hot cross 
bun3 are baked, and a dole is given to the bearers, consisting 
of a coin, which may be a penny, sixpence, shilling, or upwards, 
one lor each man., f M rs, Briton says a relative of hers gave 
eight half-crowns.) These coins are always given in a pair of 
kid gloves. 

A curious incident took place once at PenallL A woman 
and her daughter had been turned out of their house, which 
hod made them furious. Soon afterwards the older woman 
died, and while her corpse was being carried to church the 
daughter suddenly drew a slipper from under her apron and 
struck with it three times at the coffin, exclaiming as she did 
so. “Mother, I'm here, fulfilling your commands!” and with 
that she threw the slipper into an orchard close by belonging 
to those people who had turned them out And for long 
after that the farm never prospered and no one could stay 
then;, though by this time the curse appears to have been 
removed, as the present inhabitants are doing well. 

Some time ago a terrible quarrel took place about some stolen 
fowls. The story is too complicated to follow, but it ended 
in one of the disputants, Mrs. Adams, being sent to Usk goal. 
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Her husband then went to Jenkins , 1 who told him that Mrs. 
Jones, the other p&rty h find stolen his fowls, and he went on 
to say that she would soon be corning to tell him to fetch 
them back; “But,* he said, “don't you fetch them back, you 
let r cr bring them, and if she don't shell never rest, I tell you, 
as long as she do lira" 

Sure enough, when Adams got back he heard that Mrs. Jones 
had been asking for him, and presently she appeared again► 

Tom 3 says she, “if them fowls be yoiiKn, do you come and 
fetch W 

n No / 1 says Adams, “ you took them, and you can bring 'em 
hack, But she didn t, and,, so MrSr Briton ssys, she has never 

rested from that day to this,* but is continually on the fidget _ 

h you give her a drop of tea or anything she cairt drink it for 
shaking; she and her family always have bad luck And in 
revenge Mrs* Adams has sworn that when Mrs. Jones dies and 
is carried to be buried she will walk before and «feather the 
way.* 

Mrs. Briton has promised to send me a book full of rhymes 
collected a fang rime ago. The only ones she has told me, 
though, are the following: 

" Bath*: jour eyes or Bart fmf duy, 9 
Yva may thtvW yotu sprctBrcEos &wny. n 

“ Wfaers the mistfesi is the master 
The paisley ipawii the huto,” 

The following are sayings about the places round; 

M Chepricw born and Chepstow bred. 

Strong in the arm and weak in the head. 11 

4 t Ve been to Coteforct'^^DL both tyes open ! n * 

Beatrix A. Wkejuiy* 


1 S« mi xv., p, 

*[B«ttlrajy n»V=SL Bajlhobmew's Dir. Posahiy there b here sn«e 
™° fusion w ith ,d bUrifl Bardm^itSp the saa of Tiuiceus, ™_Jftp r ] 

ls ol=IOSS lbc ^ Compaq the Bebop's O&llc saying (ShrocrtKirc), 

Yfj s ve gut to go o?cr Ciim Btll^ to get sharpened. "—Ld.,] 
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Folk-lore of the Negroes of Jamaica, 

f Continued jram VoL XV t pp. S; fc 206 1 450, See Prefatory 

N&fc , /*. S 7 .) 

vn. 

Oheni, Myths, asd Superstitions of Jamaica. 

Those relating to the Human Body, I. Infamy. 

If a child be bom with A caul it will be able to see dapples. 

Do not cot the nails of infants with a pair of sdsaqrs ; it 
makes theta light-handed; i.e. thieves. 

Do not say that an infant is pretty; it makes him grow ugly. 
Should you say he is ugly he will grow handsome. 

When an infant smiles in its sleep tt is dreaming of the 
death of its mother, but when he cries he is dreaming of the 
death of its father. 

Children, before they are able to talk, understand the language 
of animals. 


2. Manho&d. 

White dots on the nails signify luck. 

Grey hairs: on the head of a young person signify luck. 

Do noi turn your hat down on a table: it gives you bad 
luck and prevents you from marrying early. 

Do not cany peppers in your pockets; it makes you poor. 

If you are going out shooting or fishing and anyone should 
ask you to bring M one" for him he spoils your luck. 

If you dream that you have failed in an undertaking you are 
going to succeed, and vice-versa. 

If your right eye dances you are going to laugh* but if your 
left eye dances you will hear of some bad news* or something 
will happen to you that will make you cry. 

If your right ear rings you are going to hear something good 
or some friend is calling your name,, but if your left ear rings 
someone is calling your name who is your enemy. 
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middle of your hand scritcbes you, you are going 
to receive money. 

U"hen you feel a hitching [jafir] sensation on the soles of your 
feet you are going to travel. 

Do not comb your hair at night ■ it makes you forgetfuL 

Do not sweep your house in ihe night: you \rill sweep out 
your luck. 

Do not hold a piece of cane whilst another person is cutting 
it: it makes you lose friendship. 

T>o not give a straight pin to your lover: it breaks your love. 

Do not make a present to your lover of a pair of scissors 
or a pocket-handkerchief j it spoils your friendship, or rather 
“lOie" 

Wten you are eating and a bit of food drops from you it 
signifies that your lover is hungry. 

Never step over dirty water: it makes you sick. 

TItsst nluting to Animals, 

If a birds flies into the house it signifies death in the family. 

Fireflies in the house at nights signifies that you wHJ have 
a visitor. 

Fireflies under a bed signifies death in the house. 

When two fowls put their beaks together as if in conversation 
it signifies that you are going to have two visitors. If it be two 
hens you will have two women, if It be a cock and a hen you 
will have a man and a woman. 

When fowls cackle on going to roost and on coming off, and 
even whilst they are on the roost, someone in the district is 
going to die. 

Cows lowing mournfully and dogs howling at nights signihea 
death in the district. 

If you hold the eggs of Gte-me-mt^bit you will become 
unlucky- 

It you worn to catch a scorpion that you see say the Lord's 
Prayer and he wait stop. 

If people speak too much of your horse, mule, etc,., they 
'rill pine away. 

Ground doves that inhabit a particular spot are duppies. 
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When washing dead people do not wet their backs, for should 
you do so they will follow you, saying they are cold 

It is believed that the ghost of a person rises on the third 
night after burial and returns to the house, which he finally 
leaves on the ninth night This absurd belief causes people to 
keep whai is known as wakes" or u nine nights.* 

When a man dies who is not good enough to go to heaven, 
and not bad enough for hell, he returns to the earth and becomes 
a 4-1 rolling cal£ JJ 

If duppies trouble you in your house put a horse shoe over 
the doorway and this will keep them away. 

If you want to prevent any ghost whatever from coining into 
your house cross ten (X) on the doom, 

Duppies cannot count over nine. 

Do not throw water outside in the nights, for you may wet 
ghosts, and consequently catch harm. 

Do not whistle in the nights, for duppies will catch your 
voice. 

Do not knock a green lizard that lives in a grave-yard* for he 
is a duppy and will hurt you* 

Do ndl let your house remain at nights without water, for 
the ghosts of those who have died in it will come back to 
drink water, and will show you some token of their displeasure 
should they find none. 

If a duppy should be following you, io stop him you must 
cross ten (X) across the road, and stick up a pin or a pen¬ 
knife In it In the morning, should you go hack and observe 
the spot, you will find an ant or some small insect dead 
beside it 

If you happen to be in a bush, and should hear a stick 
break, arise and go away at once* for k is a warning from 
some one of your dead relatives that the place is not good to 
stay in. and Ehat some harm will attend you if you remain. 

If you should draw out a hair of your head and wish for 
anything at <l Nuw Moon,* before you speak lo any one, you 
will obtain your wisIl 
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Do not flog duppics with your right hand, for they will hurt 
you* but flog them with your left hand. 

Dapples do not follow carpenters and tailors* because they 
walk with tuIes in thtrir pockets. 

If sn the early morning you happen to come across a warm 
stratum of air it h bettered that a ghost was sleeping on that 
spot during the night, 

a 


VIII. 

When a firefly fiscs into your house at nights, a stranger will 
surely give you a visit 

Uhen a crow or crows fly late in the evening some one is 
expected to depart this life. 

When fowls cackle in the night or are startled from their 
roost some one would die. 

When cows bellow speedy death is expected. 

If rats destroy your clothes by gnawing, some one is expected 
to die* 

If two hens put their beaks together some one is sure to visit 
you, if a cock and hen, the visit of a man and woman. 

The dirt should not be swept out of a house in which there 
is a dead person or some one would surely follow. 

To turn down your hat when you enter a house is an omen 
which foreshadows no manriagei 

To open an umbrella over you in a house foreshadows the 
same result. 

To come in a warm current of air when travelling in the night 
signifies that evil spirits ure about the surroundings. 

Openings between the front teeth signifies a giddy brazen dis¬ 
position. 

If the palm of your hands itches, you shall receive money. 

If your eyes dance you would either laugh or cry + 

If you handle birds' eggs or idll a spider you wfll always be 
breaking crockeries, 

IF a branch of a tree should give way some one would die. 

Should the bottom of a tumbler fall off some one would die. 
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You should not answer 10 your name, if my calls it after 
you are gone to bed, or they will catch your shadow. 

It 


rx. 

Lovc and Courtships. 

Whenever there- is leap year, women write letters of engage¬ 
ment. 

When a lady's skirt or stockings drop, her lover h thinking 
of her. 

If one is peeling an orange, and at the same time repeating 
the tetters oT the alphabet, and if the peel break, the letter on 
which it breaks will be that with which the name of the one's 
lover will be commenced 

Get an egg, bore a hole at each end, allow another person 
to suck out its contents. Fill the shell with salt, chew and 
swallow the shell and its present contents before goinc to bed, 
you will then dream of a person coming to give you water, 
and that person will, be your lover. 

Fill a glass vessel with water and write each letter of the 
alphabet on a separate bit of paper. Throw die hi is pn the 
surface of the water in the vessel. The tetter^ that appear on 
the surface of the water will be the initial letters of the one's 
lover* {The one who experiments.) 

Marriages. 

If an umbrella be opened in a house over a person, that 
person will never be married. 

Thu falling of one's seat signifies that he or she will never 
he married 

Persons who meet a corpse in chapel when going to be 
married never enjoy a happy life. 

If the corpse be met when the couple is returning from 
chapel, the life of the two parties will be agreeable and happy 

The shining of the sun on a wedding day signifies the living 
of a happy life between the married couple. 
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The falling of rain on a similar day is a sign of an unpleasant 
union. 

When a married co? pie is going home lor the first time after 
the ceremony has been performed, the one that first enters the 
threshold of the house and goes in before the other, will rule 
the other 

If a lady's vdl get tom on putting it on to attend her 
marriage ceremony she will lead a wretched life. 

During a marriage ceremony should the bridegroom push 
the ring too far down on the bride’s finger, they will live 
together miserably. 


To be bom on a Friday indicates bad luck. 


ZtealAs and Jwmral j. 

The flying of a bai in a house is a sign that either a relative 
or a friend of the inmates Is about to die. 

The falling of and the sticking up of a pair of scissors in 
the floor signifies death. 

The cry of an owl over a dwelling-house signifies death. 

The flying together of six crow's and one hawk signifies 
death. 

The sudden crash of the limb of a tree signifies death. 

The cries of dogs and cats when out is very ill signifies 
death. 

A slight drizzle when any one is seriously ill signifies death. 

The constant digging of a hole by a dog signifies death. 

If persons afflicted with sores look on the face of a dead 
[body] or go to the grave, the sores will become worse- 

Should anyone put his head between his legs and stand at 
a far distance (say half a mile) away from a hearse going on 
with a corpse, he will discern whether the dead be a male or 
a female. If he stand too near under similar conditions* his 
neck will be broken. 

l J ut water on a dead man*s back and he will open his eyes. 
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A dead person frowns when attended to by one whom he 
dislikes. On the other hand he puts on a pleasing countenance 
when one whom he loves enters the house. 

If you don't hid your dead farewell his spirit will return in 
the same familiar style as when he was alivei 

After one is dead his spirit returns every night for nine 
nights, and on the last night he visits all his relatives and 
associates, overlooks all that are his, and then departs 
altogether. 

Gk&sti, 

If a spider’s web get across one's face, he is being accom¬ 
panied by a ghost, 

A ghost seen in black has no intention to harm anyone but 
a ghost seen in white is dangerous. 

Cursing at the sight of a good spirit drives it away. 

The calling of God's name at the sight of an Evil spirit 
drives it away also^ 

To prevent you seeing the ghost of a dead person, plant 
red peas on his grave. 

To enable you to see ghosts readily, take tile matter from a 
dog's eyes and put in yours. 

Sand stops the visit by ghosts. 

The nailing of a hurse r s shoe on a gate or door, hinder 
ghosts from entering in. 

To drive away a ghost, Bog him with a whip held in thf. 
left hantL 

If dogs howl in a yard, ghosts are in it. 

Vtsi/s, 

Two fowls appearing to be talking foretells of a strange visit 

The crowing of a cock before the proper time foretells of a 
strange visit. 

The dropping and sticking up of a pin foretells of a strange 
visit. 

The sight of a spider on the wall of a house when it 1 3 
being attended to in the morning, signifies that there wi]| be 
a visitor in the evening. 
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Thz Wtaihtr, 

When toads croak there will be bad weather. 

The flying of many crows to and fro in the air signifies 
that there will be rain soon* 

When many 5w.1llow□ fly together in the air it will soon 
min. 

Jlie dancing of the right eye signifies laughing by the one. 

The dandng of the left eye signifies weeping by the one- 

If the paim or on^s right hand scratches him he will soon 
get money. 

If the palm of his left hand scratches him he will soon pay 
money. 

If a person's knee scratches him he is going to change his 
bed. 

The itching of the nose shows that the individual is going 
to kiss a fool 

When the sole of your feet itches you are about to travel 

The butting of the right foot is a sign of good In da 

Butting the left foot signifies bad luck, 1 

If your ears ring someone b calling your name. 

When your lips tremble you will be in confusion soon. 

The number of marks in the palm of one's hand are tile 
number of trials which he will endure. 

When your elbow scratches you another will soon shake your 
hands. 

When a thrill pusses through a person's body an insect is 
crossing the place where he will be huried 

A sudden and startling movement of your heart signifies that 
you are being spoken of. 

White spots on the fingers are signs of riches. 

Persons with large ears are always rich. 

When your left eye tingles you are being trajiored. 

* [TO* k contrary of the superstitkan among; tbfi Fjort. Df. Nassau 
quotes Mr. K* E, Drnnett as follows: that yoqr men start with theft 

Sefi fcK>l first,, acyl lluiC they are p high, suppers f fnr if ifielr left foot m&x with 
nn nliilude, and i« I hurt, it is nut a Iwd sign: bial if iheir right foot 
tftock agttiiiBt anything you most: ga bark to t m ftW 
Afrk$ f p , 1^5.—E. S. UAHTLArro,] 
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Wiun your lips scratches you you are going to get a kiss. 
When young persona have grey hairs they always have good 
luck. 


Roimtnts* 

When the end of a lady's dress is turned over, if she ask 
a male to put it down* and if he oblige her, she will get a 
new one. 

If you take olf the skin of an orange without breaking the 
peel you will get a new suit of clothes. 

If the end of a man's jacket h turned over he is about to get 
a new one. 


AfifizIlaneo 

If one's spftml [rir] tall on himself someone is saying some¬ 
thing untrue of him. 

Going out but returning before reaching the place for which 
you started is a sign of bad lutfe. 

If you mend your clothes on yourself people will trample over 
you and will tell lies on you. 

When a person cries on being confirmed he will not remain 
long in church. 

The breaking of a looking-glass is a sign that you will have 
seven years of trouble. 

If you kill a spider you wiU always break crockeries. 

It you hold a give-me-my-bit's egg you will break every oilier 

96 E- 

If you see a scorpion repeat the Lord's prayer and it will 
remain still. 

If in tidying a house you sling round a chair there will soon 
be a confusion, in which you will be engaged. 


Drtam- 

The dreaming of new boots signifies [a] new intended. 
The dreaming of fire signifies confusion. 

The dreaming of a tooth signifies death. 


Calbciamat* 
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The dreaming of a new house signifies death. 
The dreaming of a wedding signifies a funeral. 
To dream of a new bom means death. 

To dream of a Esh means a new bom soon, 


Misttlliinte'ui {mntinutrfj- 


The mournful lowing of oows indicaces death. 

Wicked people are generally bom again in the shape of 
savage beasts. 

A man who neither goes to heaven nor hell becomes a rolling 
calf after death. 

Lf yon are handing a lady a knife bend a pin meanwhile or 
your lovt> will be lost 

To check vomiting put a hit of stick behind *mch ear. 
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Auditions to aS The Gauss of AaovtssHiM* 11 

[Since the publication of The Games of ArgyksMrt as the 
Societj's occasional volume for 1510a, Dr. Madagan has received, 
as he always foresaw would be the case, much additional in forma- 
tion on the subject, which lie has forwarded to the Society for 
publication in Talk-fore. His offer, it is needless to say, has been 
gratefully accepted by the Council, and the additional matter will 
appear in our volume for 1905. Dr. Madagan has arranged it 
under the “Class" headings used in the Games ef ArgylesMrt, 
with a reference before each item to the page and line of the 
work where if should have come in if it had been included in the 
original volume. Ed,] 

ACTIVITY, GENEBAL. 

(On p. i f after line 9.) 

A modification of this [flap, Step, and Jump] was called—■ 

Three Stones. 

Three small stones were taken in the hand of the first player 
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who toed a line, his heels together, Bending down he stretched 
his arm as far as he could without moving his feet at all and 
placed one of the stones on the ground. Rising to his full height, 
his feet still steady* he jumped as far as he could in the line of 
the stone placed and placed the second stone, the same being 
repeated and the third stone placed. Separating the feet, wob¬ 
bling so as to move from the spot jumped on pot the competitor 
out. The one who could reach furthest with three leaps was 
successful. The ground must not be touched by the other hand 
from that which places the stones. It is usual not to place the 
stones at the uttermost stretch on a first trial. 

(F + 2, after line i a.) 

Leum a Bhradain, (The Salmans Leap.) 

The performer lay flat down, his feet together, his hands close 
to his side, on the ground. Drawing up the feet and with a 
powerful jerk of the wholu body, the upright position had to be 
gained without staggering or stumblings with no assistance from 
the bands. A successful performance was a veritable salmon's 
leap. 

Lenm Maighicha (Hare's Leap.) 

Several take part in this. One lies down on the ground on his 
hack ■ another jumps over him and lies down where he has 
landed parallel to the one already down. Another leaps over both 
and likewise lies down till all are down, or the distance that can 
be leapt is covered The first to go down then rises and leaps 
oyer the party, followed in rapid succession by the remainder, the 
fun largely consisting in the rapidity in which they follow each 
other* If one is slow in clearing the way for his successor, he is 
said to be 11 run down,” and must retire from the game* 

This was also played in Orkney. 

Cuddies and Weights. 

The players arc divided into two parties, and, with the assist¬ 
ance of a counting-out rhyme, the one half become "cuddies," 
the other the 11 weights.” The '*cuddies” on all fours are ridden 
by the " weights/* and their business is to prance and fling and in 
every way to do their best to rid themselves of their riders, shout- 
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tug the while 1 ■ weights, weights." A tumbled “ weight" becc tnes 
in turn a "cuddy," and the performance is repeated. 

Port the Bela, 

The description comes from Cowal, The players form a chain 
by joining hands. The one at the end of the chain, the leader 
for the time being, continue crying “Port the helm/ 1 wriggling 
and jerking the others about as much as he can, trying to get 
them into a condition of unstable equilibrium. When he dunks 
he has achieved this, he lets go the hand of the boy nest him 
with the intention that all should fall “in a heap rr like the 
murdered wives of the King of the Cannibal Islands. 

Supple joints and a long arm are necessary for the following 
feat. It is generally considered a girls’ trick. 

Passing her right hand round the front of her neck, she 
stretches round the back til] she can catch her right car with her 
right hand. Conversely, it may be done with the left hand and 
the left car. 


AUTICUtiATION. 

(P. 4, after line 3a.) 

10, “ Brod na poite bige air ceann na. poite mhor; Btod na 
poke mhor air ceann na poite bige,” 

(Lid (board) of the little pot on the top of the large pot; lid of 
the large pot on the top of the little pot.) 

n. “ Cu dubh, 5 turn pa ch dubh, gun eatbuIL” 

{Black dog, stumpy black, without a tail.) 

i2. “The cobbler came to cut pumps, new fashioned country 
cut* cut pumps cobbler/' 


y _ AlJG'UEIIlS. 

(P- 7 , after line 7.) 

Palach a Chlohha. f Hiding the Tongs.) 

This is an indoor amusement. Ail retire but one who remains 
to lade the tongs within the limits of the apartment Ou the 
signal given the remainder return and commence searching for 
diem, the one who finds them being the first to be married 
Then! is a cryptic allusion in this use of the tongs which also 
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appears in the statement that “for luck" between entertainer and 
entertained, the tongs should he placed under the pillow of a 

The special observances of Hallow e'en have not been included 
among games, ns they seem in fact, though now perhaps regarded 
as amusements, to be in origin religious rites. The following is 
given as being practised in Harris independently of any special 

anniversary; 

Two selected stalks of bent-grass are named respectively alter a 
girl and a lad known to those who are present and who art- 
suspected of being favourably affected one towards the other. 
The stalks are laid side by side in the hot ashes, and regard is 
had to how they hum. If they burn together and equally, those 
represented are to be married, If only one bums the person 
represented desires marriage, the other does not. If neither 
burn, it is clear there is no love between them. 


BALL GAMES. 

(F. y, at the bottom.) 

A nearly similar game is called 

Clnich an Bleb. (The King s PlflF-) 

If them are twelve players eleven points are marked, say with a 
stone, and a player Stands It each. They are disposed in a circle 
and the twelfth, provided with a ball, stands in the centre. He 
gives a signal, and the Others have to change their stations while 
he tries to strike one with the balL If he is successful, the one 
struck and the thrower change places. If by any chance one 
of the runners does not move at the signal, be must lake the 
centre, even if not struck with the ball; two players cannot 
occupy the same station at thu same time, 

(P. 9, after One ?4-) 

A game started in the same way as " JJonnety ” is 

Parley Houses. 

He into whoso bonnet the ball lias been thrown haying struck 
another player, the one struck puts a small stone in his own 
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bonnet, If the thrower has missed, the stone goes into his bonnet. 
The same thrower continues throughout the game. When any 
one of the players has in his bonnet the number of stones fixed 
upon before commencing, say six, the last stage of the game is 
reached. The number of stones in each bonnet is counted f and 
for every stone the player receives a w porky Sl ; he places his 
bonnet against the wall and, laying hts hand fiat open against the 
bonnet* those who had no stones in their caps are entitled, from 
a given distance, to strike his hand with the bah as many times 
as stones were counted to him. The one to receive the greatest 
number suffers first, and so on in succession till all have stood 
their punishment* which is virtually the same as in the girls’ game 
of-Cobs. 1 ’ 

There is a modification of “Cobs’ 7 called 

Jmkers. 

In this* the player summoned by the name of the day tries to 
strike the one who has thrown the ball against the wall* and If 
struck he again throws against the wall, naming another player, 
always adding the word <X J inkers, "■ Thursday J inkers,—Friday 
Jinkers etc If the thrower misses he bounces the ball off the 
gable, naming a player to catch it- Vvh.cn any player has been hit 
three times, be stands out. The most successful is he who remains 
longest in. This game is played in Ross-shire by girts under the 
name of “Monday, Tuesday* Wednesday.*" If the girl named 
catches ihe ball, she hands it back to be bounced off the wad by 
the original thrower* but if the named one does not catch it. she 
picks it up and tries to strike some other, who then takes the ball 
If she has missed, she makes it rebound from the wall and calls 
for another day of the week. 

Piggia Wiggle 

Is a girls’ game closely allied to the above. The players stand 
in a circle, one with the ball in the centre. She atots the ball on 
ibt ground and names one in the circle to catch it If the named 
one catches it, the thrower stands aside during that g^ame and the 
one with the ball takes her place becoming w Piggie WiggieT If 

¥ 
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Uus one called fails to catch the ball, she commences running 
round the circle while the remainder call out “ Piggie Wiggie," 
and the original scatter tries to strike the runner with the bait 
before site has run round the complete circle, inside. Struck or 
not struck she takes her old place in the circle, but each hit 
counts one till a number fixed is reached which puts the player 
out of the game. The most successful is the one who remains 
longest in. 

Exercise Bali Glasgow TUtl 

It is played with an india-rubber hall, and consists in a certain 
number of feats, t:ach more difficult than its predecessor. 

i- The player stots the ball off the ground si* times, catching 
it each time. 

2, She ihmws the ball up, daps her hands once and then 
catchy the haj| s repeating throwing up the ball and increasing the 
number of daps between each throw dll six are reached 

3. 3 be same as No. but the hands are dapped behind the 
hack, 

4 - As i* but she slaps her knees with her hands, 

5 ' ^ 2 s hut she cbps her sides each time* 

tk As z t but both bands are placed on the player's mouth, 

i- As 2 V but both hands are placed on die lop of the* player's 
head. 

This completes the performance. If the hail tall io the ground 
the player commences where she left off when her turn comes 
again. First out wins the g?m f 


Through the Bflj.IL 

Also a girls' game, hut sometimes played by lioth sexes. Sides 
are chosen, ami they toss for who is to have the balL Each side 
is divided into two equal parts, those haring won the toss standing 
in two parallel lines facing each other, those who have lost dis¬ 
posing themselves at the open sides so as to form a hallow square. 
The game consists in tossing the ball between the players of one 
of the ‘'sides,” the other “side" trying to intercept the hall in its 
flight and then keep it flying among themselves. 
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House Ball 

Is the name for the ordinary English game of w Rounders, F ' the 
ball being struck oat by hand by each runner in succession of the 
party to the pitching of one of the party M ouL n The number of 
stations depends on the number playing. The striker out must 
mn. No two can occupy the same station* and any one of the 
party if struck between stations puts that side out, unless one can 
catch the hall and hit one of those put before they all assemble in 
the “ den/ 1 

{P, to, continuing at line iQ r ) (“Description of cricket.") 

There are, however, traditions of 11 Kick Ball " as played before 
the introduction of the rules for ** Rugby “ and “Association." It 
was a great game in Cowa_l; Tom na Rhoid, at Dunoon, being a 
regular meeting-place. There* a certain Donald Whit- is by 
tradition said to have kicked the ball over the Parish Church, 
and with the same kick, sending his pump flying, causing a J| bad 
eye” to another player. 

In primitive 1,1 Kick BaU” each game seems to have ended by 
the winning of a goat. The distance between goals depended on 
the extent of ground at command The sides are said to have 
tossed for first kick, the game commencing frotu the Centre of the 
ground. Two persons were appointed, one from each side* who 
moved along on either flank as necessary, whose duty was to 
prevent the bail being sent too far a-field. 

If the play-ground did not yield what was considered & sufE’ 
rientiy long course, the game was not a time one, but was won by 
one side nr the ocher getting an agreed-on number of goals- 


Shoot for QoaJ. 

Nqw played* is evidently a modem invention* A goal is fixed 
and one appointed goal-keeper* the others spreading themselves 
out in front. Any convenient ball Is used, which is kicked out by 
the keeper* who has then to prevent the others landing it within 
the goal. A reckoning of the number of times that any phycr has 
kicked it through the goal is kept, and when a certain number is 
reached it is the privilege of that player to become goal-keeper. 
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If the gaii-keejXT Fails to stop the hall a certain number of times 
he must change places with the one who has most shots to his 
credit. 

Nine Holes. 

On a flat piece of turf nine holes, three holts in three rows 
at equal intervals, are made and a if and is fixed in front of them. 
Each hole has a number assigned it from one to nine. The 
pkyer places himself at the stand and tries to roll a ball into 
one of the holes; he continues so long as he is successful, his 
score mounting up with the value attached to each hole. If he 
fail he is followed by another player, and so on in succession till the 
number fixed on for “game " is reached by one of the players. 

Bullets. 

The players were each provided with a round shot of about 
seven pounds weight Two usually played against each other. 
The object was to cover a certain distance of road, as a rule 
between one and three miles, with the fewest number of throws. 
It might however be who would reach the greatest distance in 
a previously determined number of casts. From the starting-point 
each hurled his ball in the direction of the goal. On reaching 
the hall the player could with his foot draw a line across the road 
and might make his next cast from any point on that line. The 
skill of the player, as distinguished From his strength, was chiefly 
evident in being able to put twist on his bullet so that it would 
take a curve in the road and not be brought up at the road 
side before its travelling power was expended. 

This game, which was played but a few years ago, was put a 
stop to by authority as dangerous to persons and hone* on the 
public r(Kids t 

Snowba lling 

Has no doubt been indulged in from time immemorial 
Combats lie tween chosen sides and predetermined lenders, with 
the .'•mailer hoys to supply the fighting lines with ammunition 
are organised when the fall of snow is heavy. 
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BALANCING, 

(P, t i n after line ?8<) 

The description of the above feat, as seen practised in Uist, 
is as folEows; 

The performer stands on one foot on a table* his toe flush 
with the edge. To the toe of the foot on the table he brings 
the heel of the other foot; stooping forward he places one of 
h\s fists against the toe of the suspended foot and prolongs the 
line of Foot and fist with his other hand, the success of the feai 
consisting in retaining his balance. The redter saw masons 
performing this on the top of a wall. As thus described, the 
performer had the whole length of one foot as a base, 

(P, 13, at bottom.) 

Picking a pin tip by the month. 

In Barra a pin is stuck in the ground, and the performer* with 
his or her two hands clasped behind the back, stoops and picks 
up the pin with the teeth. This trick was popular in North 
Argyle in the Ledaig district. “The pin was placed upon a 
smooth surface, a broad smooth flagstone* a piece of wood. 
Standing erect the performer placed his hands behind his hack 
and stooped until with his teeth he gripped the pin, having to 
lift it from the floor without placing his hands on the floor or 
his feet. 1 He might be allowed to put his hands on his knees, 
but not lower than that With the description of the trick as 
done in Barm before us, the question was put to our corre¬ 
spondent, ^ Was the pin not stuck by the point?" but the answer 
was quite clear that it was only laid down horizontally. A man 
who had done it in his youth said the hands were put behind 
the back and the kgs spread oul till the face could peach the 
pin. 

Standing an one foot to touch the groan d with the knee of 
the other leg. 

Standing upright on the left foot, the performer raised the right 
foot backwards, bending the knee and hdd the toes with his 
right hand. Retaining his hold ho had to bend the left knee 
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so as to touch the ground with the right and then regain the 
upright position without letting go of the right foot or staggering, 

Seas&mh ClaidhoimlL (Standing of a sward. i 
The name in Barra for standing on the haid and hands, 
fees together, extended upwards. The question, was, who could 
stand most firmly and longest with the legs straight? 

A swing ss called in Lowland Scottish a ll swee. H Tamieson 
spells it “sway, 1 H swey," As above mentioned, it is a name also 
applied to the pot chain which hung over the fire, A childrens 
swing in Gaelic is a dmlktg, and a. pair of pot hooks is r^ll^ d 
also the name for the handle of a pot In Skye the 
following words are repeated while swinging a companion: 

^TuTlIe gumriid nsum gu Middesm 
TniJte eiridb msnn gsi RzL^-tirSTn . n 


See Saw, {See p, J50 of games,) 

In Uist they repeal while swinging on a plank, "‘Did a 
bhocadan,. ho-ro, chracadan, We give the spelling a.s we got it h 
the words probably mean "a plank waving horo cracking," 
making a cracking noise. 


BAT (JAMES. 

(P, iy T after line 17.) 

Cat and Dog. 

In Perthshire 11 Cat and Dog " are played somewhat differently. 
Sides being formed, a ring is marked sufficiently targe to contain 
those of the side which are in* About twelve yards from the ring 
a stone is set up, or other mark made called the “dcn. n The 
side cm/ spread themsdves at convenient distances in front of the 
ring. The first player in the ring lays the mi on the ground, 
strikes it with his dog on one end so as to mate it rise, and when 
it is in the air strikes it out; be then runs for the "'deiV 1 which be 
must touch with his dog and back to the ring; if successful, this 
count* one fur his side. If the cat is caught in the air by one of 
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hi3 opponent*, the sides exchange places, if not. the cat is lifted 
and thrown into the ring* and if it teaches it before the runner he 
is out dll the game is finished If the striker out has not only 
U run the den," but is ready to receive the cal when it is thrown 
in, he tries to strike it out before it reaches the ground, and if 
successful be steps the distance to which he has driven the cat 
and each pace counts one to his side. Another then takes the 
dog and follows the same system till ad are put out. The game 
if won by the side which first makes the number agreed on before 
starting. 

Pellet 

Allied to the above games* is played in Orkney. Equal sides 
are chosen and a ball and bat are used- The bat is single-handed, 
the ball ts usually made of cow's hair and soap worked together 
Lii the palm of the hands till it has become tough and hard ; it is 
then covered wiih leather 

Suppose four are playing on each side, four holes are made 
with the heel of the bool or the point of thu bat, ten to twelve 
yards apart. They are called H Hales." Each of the side in 
stands at a ffak with his bat in his hand. One of the side 
howls the hall to otic of the batmen nt, the remainder fielding. 
The batman strikes the ball out as far as he can, Lind all start to 
run a round of the hales* each round counting one. The side in 
[ry io run between as many of the hales as possible for each stroke, 
the ball being bowled to the player who finds himself at the first 
hale bowled io. 

The side in is put out by the batman missing a bowl, by Ids 
stroke being 11 kepped,'* that is, caught before the ball touches the 
ground, by the ball being put into one of the hales when it is not 
occupied by the bat of a player, or when one of the batmen is 
struck with the ball by a member of the side out while running 
between two hales. The game is won by the side first reaching 
the agreed-on number of rounds of the haJeS- 

Sjffiilimi 

Is an Uist form of the same game. The necessary- apparatus 
is a bat (r/mmea/f),. a ball of any available material — wood* a 
centre of cork wrapped with worsted ; a favourite form was made 
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of hoise hair, and the a lath of wood ten to twdre inches 
long and about two inches broad, A hale h then made in the 
ground sufficiently large to admit the ball and the point of the 
speil (an and forming a semicircle behind it with a radius 
of about twenty yards are live talaidh or falauhmti {ports, har¬ 
bours). Sides being chosen, one of them tikes possession of the 
hoEe^ thtt other side fields out. One of the side in lays the sfitii 
with its one point in the hole and place* the ball On it. With 
his straicean he hits the projecting end of the lath, jerking the 
ball into the air, which he tries to strike out If he fiub to do this 
tlirec times, he stands aside tD 3 the game is finished If he hits 
the ball, one of his party runs to the first of the five calakbean, 
and tuna as many of them as he thinks he can with safety. If 
the ball is caught after being hit, the whole side is put out, or if 
the side out can get what h cal led Jfebftui, tossing the ball into 
the hole when returning it to the striker out If one of the 
runners is struck with the bal] between two arfaicht&n, the indi¬ 
vidual is out till the end of the game. If none of these three mis¬ 
fortunes for the side in have happened, the batsman measures the 
number of straicean lengths between the hole and the place 
where the ball rested* and that number is scored to the party in. 
Another of the in party then takes the bat and the first striker out 
may start on the round. If two men are caught at one port, 
one^ is put out During the course of a game, either side may 
bi: in several times. The match is won by the side which first 
makes: the aggregate of straicean lengths fixed on, 

(P. 19, after line 25.) 

^ The age of these games ig well attested- In the Cattle Spoil of 
Coolly (Grimm Library, xvL 35) Cucbidainn is playing a ball 
game against three fifties of other buys. “ When it was hole- 
driving that they did he filled the hole with his balls, and they 
could not ward him ofil When they were all throwing into the 
hole he warded them off alone, m that not a single ball would ea 
in it. n 

Single Pellet. 

As played in Orkney is somewhat like the immediately pre¬ 
ceding, A halt, a bat* and a tongue arc required, the last being 
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the equivalent of the spt&m Speilinn, but the tongue is said to be 
about half the size. Sides being chosen, and the party to be in 
ftsmd, the game commences by one of them striking the hail out 
If he miss it he is out for the rest of the innings; the same 
happens if he is caught- Supposing the ball to have been struck 
and have a free course, one of the outs returns it as near to the 
hole as possible, and the distance from the centre of the hole to 
the centre of the ball where it then lies is measured by the bat. 
and the total added to the score of the party in, fractions of 
length are not counted To save time in measuring the striker 
out may say M I'll take six," or any number he judges represents 
the distance. If this is deemed correct, the offer is accepted and 
forms the number scored, but any of the outs may challenge the 
correctness of the distance judged, and measurement with the bat 
is made. If the number of bat lengths turns out to be less than 
that mentioned, the striker is put out and the shot counts nothing 
to his side. If, on the other hand, the length is greater than be 
mentioned, his side has the advantage of the increase. The bat 
is taken in turn by each one of a side till all have been put out, 
the other side then goes in, and those who have scored most win 
the game. 


(P. 74, after line S.) 

In Cowal the pom are called " dulls,and the hole in the den 
from which the ball is struck is the +l muusb." 1 


(P. 35, after line 6.) 

A Barra variant of the dialogue on p. 32 commencing “Tulla 
(tbulla) gusan iomain 11 is quite the same as far as M De an iteag?* 
after which comes 


Itcag broimaich 
De am bronnach ? 
Bronnadi eich 
Be 3 n i-each ? 


Wing (feather) of belly-band. 
What belly-band ? 

Belly-band of horse- 
What horse ? 


Each buidhe blar, suas croc an teioe. Thuit a* chaiJIearh bharr 
a mhttin. Thub-hairt a Bimnrigh “Thut ?p (A yellow horse with 
a white mark on its face, up the hill of fire. The old woman fell 
off its back. The Queen said ls hooL' r ) 
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(P. 3ft after line 8.) 

In Sutherland and Caithness,-shire and the Orkney Islands a 
name given to Shinty is " Knotty,” Gateways are often chosen 
between which the ball must be driven, thus constituting the 
goals. Where gateways are non-existent, as was largely the case 
in these northern districts, the thing to be achieved was to drive 
the bail a certain distance front the central point at which it was 
thrown down between the contending parties. The imaginary 
lines to be reached were called in Orkney the Hales. 

An interesting parallel to the method in which who was to 
drive off is used, described on p. 30, is to be found among the 
Cossacks. In a note by the Editor in a folk-tale in the JEruf>tadLs, 
after the words “Come let us draw lots," we are informed, "To 
draw lots the lads in the Ukraine proceed after the following 
manner: one takes the stick about the centre, the one who 
follows him puts his hand above it, after him the other, and so on 
consecutively; he who will have a hand on the top and can yet 
bold the end of the stick without letting it fall, wins” {Kruptadia, 
voL viii., p. 361.) 


BLINDFOLD GAfiUES. 

(P. 4tj after line 5.) 

Blindroan’s Buff receives the name of “Glim Glam" in Banff¬ 
shire. 

(P, 41, after line 4 from bottom of page). 

In Harris the Rodach Dal! has not to strike another player. 
A stick is fastened in the ground representing the Bodach he 
is bent upon killing It is this stick which he must strike, 
The endeavour of the other playm during the conversation given, 
and while he is moving about, is by talking and jostling him to 
make him lose all idea of where the object of his attack has 
been placed, 

(F. 44, after line 15,) 

Wheeling the Barrow. 

Two stakes were stuck in the ground from sixty to one 
hundred yards apart. The competitors were blindfolded and each 
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provided with & barrow. If there was only one barrow, each 
took il In turn* but more than one might start at the same 
time- The object was, starting from one end of the ground to 
run the wheebbarruw up against the post at the other. Obstacles 
might be Laid down between the stakes to increase the difficulty - 
In Cdwal this was a common competition on New-Year’s Day, 

Other indoor games blindfolded were— 

Olflas a Bhnilgdn {puffin ‘a stroke/' fatifgzm i, 'a tap, a little 
stroke \} 

The chosen one of the party playing knelt down with both 
hands extended behind the back touching each other, palms 
upwards. The other players struck with the open palm the 
hands of the blindfolded one* one player at a time, after each 
stroke the kneeler being eicpectcd to say who gave the blow. 
If the guess were correct the striker and the kneeler changed 
places and only after a correct guess was the kneeler relieved. 
This was played in Barra, 

Soldiery 

A pencil and paper or slate arc necessary. Two parallel 
columns of figures are written down, say Os and Xs, at a slight 
distance apart, three-eighths of m inch perhaps, one betow the 
Other, a dot being marked over the topmost figure of each column. 
The length of the column would depend on the sbe of the paper 
or slate. Each figure was a 11 soldier/ The first to play being 
arranged for, he was blindfolded and the point of his pencil put 
on the dot above one of the columns. He then drew his penal 
down trying to run it through as many 'soldiers' as possible. 
The other player then had his chance, and they played alternately 
for the number of strokes fixed on before commencing, it might 
be three or four. The one whose pencil passed through most 
soldiers was the winner 

There is a very similar game in which rapidity of motion and 
not want of sight is employed to make the scoring uncertain- 
There are two columns of figures for each player, and a captain 
is marked in front of the centre of each column. 
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The single figures represent the centre 

or each party x 


X 

X 

X 

X 


o 


X 


o 

o 

o 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


-\ 


X 

X 

X 

X 


etc, etc. 

etc. etc- 

Fbe players sit opposite each Other The first to play toys 
fus pencil on one of his own “soldiers " and with a quick stroke, 
representing an anew shot, runs it through the ranks of the 
enemy try ing to strike as many as be can. Otherwise the game 
is exactly as above, the captain however counting two. 


ABCEERT, 

(P- 45> After line 31.) 

In the MS. poems collected by the Rev. James Maclagan, the 
fa lowing vene occurs tn an ode in memory' qf Donald Corm of 
Glengarry, composed by his widow, (Transnctunu Gate Sodtty 
of Imermu, xxlL 170): 

“0^3 miilth ling dftuit hjfiba 
Craaklh frig brunt cadi toidf, 

Afe-iu teifaid dual scanach 
Uteirradls fffluuukh a Flcndraj E 
Mh/ us tfac chin,, JeaUmni^ 

'&* dels 4 fadliairt o H n cluaurl „ich 3 
Slid nii g^al-ghlac mo ebriftte 
Dhcamdh Sbthonn mar p" oil [cam/ T 
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(O w«U became you p * bow/Finn sufficient Strtjng./And slender 
cutting (twanging ?) bow-string/That a merchant would bring from 
Flanders j/ like (the) moon (the) hollow of its broad head*/After 
its tampering in the shop ^That, on (the) white palm of my heart 
(love)/Would proride venison as I would like,) 

Having some acquaintance with archery, the Translation is given 
with confidence, though tempering is more applicable to a blade 
than the adjusting of the “cast" of a bow. Donald Germ fell at 
the battle; of Killiecraitkio,. i6Bp + and the interesting point hero, 
of which there can be no doubq is that he imported his bow from 
Flanders. About the middle of last century, when the writer first 
made acquaintance with bows and arrows at Archers' Hall, Edin¬ 
burgh, some of the members of the Royal Company still used 
shooting graith imported from Flanders. It is interesting to note 
that all the historic references here given of the practice of archery 
fall within the seventeenth century. In Waldron's Itescrjftti&x 0/ 
flfe 0/ £fdn l first published in ryefi, be mentions that the 
young men of the island were li great shooters with bows and 
arrows. There are frequently shooting matches* parish against 
parish, and wagers kid which side shall have the better:" (Manx 
Society^ publications, xl p T 50.) This refers us to the active 
practice of archery in a Gaelic-speaking locality during the same 
ijth century. 


CHOOSING PARTNERS. 

(P. 56, after line 15.) 

There is an Ardrishaig variant of t4 Mary Ma tansy.™ The girl 
in the centre of the ring pretends to be weeping and the ring 
circling round sings— 

"Obt wl *a! is Mary weeping for, Weeping for, weeping far. 

Oh, what ifi Maty weeping for, up^o AnifisJiaJg peer ? TP 
Maty answers— 

h weeping for her own tree tave T her own [ttic lave, her 
own xrtie fove, 

She> weeping for her own time fovc, who has gorve to ihc w*j* w 

The ring— 

"Ol when WtU he came back again, hack again* back agnEn, 

Oh when wiU he Come hack again ta hh own dear Muy?" 
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Mary steps forward, the ring stops and she chooses one to 
represent her lover; joining hands the two whirl about singing— 

** tome back i'-yain, bonk t^nin | ha A ? again, 

Ht baa come back aga,m iu his wn dear Mmy.* 

Mary jobs the ring and the chosen lover becomes “ Mary." 


Jingo King. 

They have a variant from that described above in Lorn. The 
players stand in a row with one walking up and down in front, 
singing,— 

"As I went mUltim; down [he str«l 
A German Licy f rliri meet 
With a. piiLr of slippers on her feet 
And a baby Lq her arms." 

She then chooses one from the row and, arm in arm, they march 
op and down b front of it, singing,— 

"jllfthiing fnJ M [& t (repeated three limes} 

Arid a baby in her 

The first then joins the row and the other carries on the game- 

The same game is played with a variant of the verse given on 

P* 8 5 » orte chosen merely taking the chooser's place and 

repeating the verse— 

“Sweet M«iy + sweet Mjuy T toy age i* extern, 

My tui tier's el &rmer in zw^i Alxr&cc^ 

He has plenty of mmy lo dim me in gtttn, 

Bui there's m> boanie laddie Will taJt me awi_" 

(P. 58, after line 27,) 

In Hist, instead of the words “ babbity, busty barley" on p, 
57, they say “a Mhiss, a Mhiss, a bharky” 

Befrirc the line commencing with the wends “I wadna hiss 
a lassie O, Lite following ore often introduced—- 

"Chouse ye whii we’ll tel, wha ye’ll tit, *ha j*H tat. 

C 3 io<K« jd Him ye’ll tat, a. Luditii: of a tasiic O," 

(P. fit}, after line iS.) 

The bull of the players standing in a ring or a row, with one 
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in front who sings a verse- and chooses another to take her place 
are common, 

M Cfieny checks and huh, cherry thc*N aud m aei, 

Chcny checks and rosss, dfiirupy* drumpy T At?/* 

Having chosen the other she says— 

H He« r * the one that [ tave best T that I love best, that r love be&L, 
Here & the one that I love best, dmmpy drtmipy, dry." 

In the following the ring sings first as they circle round— 

1 1 Entity wilt for her husband* 

Every widow for her %m. 

Every lassie for a laddie. 

Till the boun'iiry is donc. 

'* SeExc a hnio full af water 
And a towel in her hand 
Rings of gold on every finger 

Like a diamond in the £im T rr 

The centre girl chooses another, they clasp and dance round 
singing — 

,L I will take a glass of whisky* 

I will lake a cup of tea* 
f will lake a bqcinfe la-Site. 

Thai's the thing that pleases nw/ 

In the following the mass of the players stand in a, row, the one 
to make the choice marching up and down in front. 

I. “ Grctn grows the rashes 0 > 

My boots are made of silver, 

A vrtth* noetic upon my lirmst* 

And a gold ring on tny finger. 3 * 

The choice is tntidt t both sing the same verse* the first one 
joins the row, etc. 

a* The single player sings— 

Here* a poor widow, ahc’i- left alntie, 

She has rso one to marry open. 

Come choose in ihc cast, come ch®OH in the wesl, 
Cottie dtunse the Very ane ynn love be^t- pp 
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One is chosen and the two sing— 

11 Herrs a eoaptff thfi^s mam erf together* 

Married LagcLher, married logcthcri 
ilere h s a couple that's married logeLheip 
Drinking tea and kissing mrh »>% “ 

The Farmers Den 

Comes under this heading, and is given as reported, but there is 
really no playing in iL The players stand in a circle with one in 
the centre. She says as she chooses one from the tirdc, ” The 
farmer wants a wife." The wife then chooses one, saying, “The 
farmer's wife wants a child." The chosen child says, while 
choosing one, ** The farmers wife's child wants a nurse, n and the 
chosen nurse says, £ ‘The farmer's wife's child's nurse wants a dog” 
If the performance is to be repeated, the dog chosen represents 
the farmer. 

When partners have been chosen they may amuse themselves 
in some particular way, 

Eow Chow Tobacco. 

Having sought a green grassy slope, the couple lock themselves 
firmly together, and lying down roll from top to bottom, singing, 

Bl Row chow* row chow, row thow tobacco G. 

You*H give [ns ft cup of tea and Til ghe you tobacco G. 11 

2\ The couple -* deck rr their right arms and whirl round 
singing— 

** Hmk and eyes and oggric dean,” {RepealJ 

& Each couple clasp hands facing each other, four playing, 
their arms crossed, right hand in right hand, left hand in left hand. 
They then pull each other backwards and forwards 
11 U yoa Warn (o Kkn^ W illiam r 
Take ynur trumpet to tht ernes, 

Tlierr fan'll a noble lady 
Kisd-ini; cm a big bUuik horse. 

Riddlc T drifjdJc, deadly r(itddfc- t {Repeat dtric&J 
Hiding on a Mfi: black horsfl r a 

In Uist they repeat “Row chow tobacco" instead of “If ye 
want," etc. 
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_p Tk up the Dumplings. 

The position taken up is the same as in No* 3, but the pairs 
with their hands clasped stand: separately, and one pair repeats— 

** One ra m bu*b* two in a hmh f 
Please, young ladies-., eome intf> fny boose/ 1 

The emiptc incited pass in below the arms of the mviteffl, and 
then all four dance, singing— 

*■ Tie up I lift dumplings, he up tbft dumplings* 

Tte Mp the dumplings, 01>e, two, three/* 

R P C MaclaqatTh 

(To continued,) 


G 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Riddle or Char?.i? 

(VoL xiiLp p. 451*) 

The first of the riddles recorded in Miss Salmon’s 
qf ikt Kcnmt Valley was told me by an old Dorset woman, 
now dead, as a. charm. It was taught her as a child by her 
grandmother, then an aged woman. She did not know why 
it was supposed to bo a charm, but it was always called so, 
Her version ran as follows; 

14 J. 1 and P. P* 

They both did agree 
To put to death J. C* 

Which they could not do without the will of G. 

M. M. and M* V, 

Wept with horror and grief to see 
The malice and wickedness of P. P, !fc 

F + Barry, 

Lewestoiip near Lyme Regis. 


“ I'll put siy Foot in the Fire I M 

(YoL iv, s p„ 104.) 

In 155a* Crammer offered to put Ass fmt in the fin against 
Knox, to prove that Knox was wrong about the Black Rubric 
^ Larimer, John Kmx and the Chunk of EmgJfatf (1 3 7 5 >, p, m 4 ), 
I don't see the connection of ideas, but the phrase is the 
Eame - A, Lang. 
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Grow Mammage. 

(VoL iv., pp. 4 66, 473,} 

Probably other renders of Fa fk-Hare beside myself, have observed 
m Mr. Hardand’s review o i Spencer and Gillen the phrase, 
*■ group marriage can hardly arise . . , under father-right/ 1 Now f 
if by father-right no more is meant than the tracing of kinship— 
totemic, class, or phratriac bonds—through the father, it is hardly 
dear why St is inconsistent with father-right j for (a) if one husband 
takes precedence there is no reason why the child should not follow 
him; and {&) if the woman is allied to a group of brothers with 
equal rights, there is no question as to the totemic designation of 
lie child. Only, therefore, if Mr. Hardand understands by £| group 
marriage ,p ^an ill-detined and variously used term—something 
other than the forms I have mentioned, does his argument hold 
good. 

The painl, however, on which 1 wish to understand his view is 
the origin of group marriage. The phrase I have quoted suggests 
that it arose out of monogamous relations—4 view very different 
from that of Spencer and Gillen or Huwitt. Group marriage on 
this view is simply a bye-path, teratologicaJ, not embryo logical. 
But if this statement of his view is correct* Mr Haiti and can 
clearly not endorse the statement of Spencer and Gillen that 
4B group marriage preceded the modified form of individual mar¬ 
riage rj j for the only group marriage which fa likely to arise out of 
monogamy is precisely what Spencer and Gillen describe as “the 
modified form of individual marriage* and not the union of all the 
persons who are in the ma relationship. Mr. Hartlnnd, however, 
on p, 4G6, endorses, so far as 1 can sec, the ma group theory, and 
thus contradicts his later statement* unless my view of the prob¬ 
abilities is WTong. 

The fact of group marriage—in the sense of pmvutu —is 
unquestionable; the theory of group marriage—in the sense of 
m tj-group union—highly problematical. If Mr. Hartland endorses 
the latter theory, how does he suppose that it “arose 11 under 
mother-right ? 


N, W. Thomas. 
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Tills; Elder-Trer, 

The following appeared in ihc Datfy Ckrvnkk, 16th Dec., 
1904; 

" A few days .ago* a gamekeeper named Albert Povey, m the 
service of Sir John, Burgoytae, of Sufcion Park, Bedfordshire, 
was chasing some fowls from a spinney to the rnosq when he 
tripped up on an elder-bush, a spike of which entered his 
hand It is a popular Superstition that a wound from the 
elder is fain], and it proved so in this case. The wound was 
promptly dressed, and an operation was performed a few days 
later at Cambridge Hospital, hut he died in that institution 
yesterday from tetanus.” 

The actual cause of death was the presence of the tetanus 
bacteria induced by the dirt on the splinter, which was in ,1 
chicken-run. 

Alsinia Wherry. 

Cambridge. 


Translation of Maltese Folk-Tales. 

I have published two booklets of Fulkfort and Folktabs of 
thz Mattel*, iu the original longue. Several people, both here 
and in England, have asked me to translate them into English. 
I have no time at my disposal for the purpose. My collection 
of folk-tales is fax from being complete, and whenever I Stave 
a little free time, I gather fresh tales in Maltese, for fear ol 
their being lost. I cannot find anyone who will translate them 
for me. Will some fellow-member of the Folklore Society, 
acquainted with Maltese, kindly volunteer to do so? 

ft, Maori, S.J, 


The Seminary, Goio f Malta 
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The Native Tribzs of South-East Australia, By A. W* 
Howttt, D.$c Macmillan & Co. 1904, 

FcpLLOwing the important worts of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
an the Central tribes and the North-Central tribes of Australia* 
wc bitvc in the work before ns a deluded account of the tribes 
over a wide extent of country* embracing the whole of the south¬ 
east of the continent, from southern Queensland to South 
Australia, both inclusive. Dr. Howitt, years ago, in Kamifotvi 
and Rumm (written in conjunction with Dr. Fison), and in 
papers contributed to the Journal cf tht Anthropofogicai Institute^ 
made known his quality as an experienced and acute observer* 
and furnished valuable material for study to anthropologists. He 
has now gathered into one volume* revised and greatly extended, 
his contributions to our knowledge of the Australian race. The 
result is a work which easily takes rank with those above referred 
to, and which is, like them* indispensable to the student of human 
institutions and beliefs. 

The author begins with a discussion of the origin of the 
race. His researches lead him to the conclusion that Australia 
and Tasmania ware originally inhabited by a Melanesian people, 
who probably came from New Guinea at an exceedingly remote 
period before cither the Torres Strait or Bass Strait was fanned; 
that after the formation of Bass Strait had cut off a portion of 
the population from the main body* a further invasion of Australia 
took place by M some other race, probably a low form of Caucasian 
Mehmochroi, 1 * which amalgamated with the original settlers. This 
is the theory of Sir W, H, Flower and Mr, Lydekker; and 
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Dr. Howitt points to such sporadic peoples as the Veddahs, 
the TodaSg. the Ainu and others, Asiatic tribes which furnish 
just the characteristics required m the hypothetical invaders. 

A careful geographical description of the tribes dealt with in 
the book forms the second chapter, illustrated with maps. The 
author then plunges into his main subject, first qF ail, both here 
and in the geographical description, carefully defining the terms 
he uses. This is especially necessary because the wards are not 
all used La the ordinary anthropological sense, tf such a sense 
can be attributed to them. Care and caution are indeed notice¬ 
able throughout the volume. Even when, as on page i7o s the 
interpretation of a certain set of facts in a particular way would 
exactly soil a theory of the evolution of native institutions which 
he strongly holds. Dr. Howitt hesitates to adopt 1 % being of 
opinion chat another interpretation is possible, and being, he says, 
14 unable to quite satisfy myself” on the point. This gives con¬ 
fidence alike in his evidence (much of it collected at first-hand and 
the rest assiduously sifted), and in his conclusions, from which 
the student will only differ with very great respect, If at all. 

The theory just referred to is that of a series of reformatory 
movements initiated from time to time by the elders of the tribe 
after mature deliberation. It is a theory d prior* probable. The 
Australian race has been isolated from immemorial antiquity. 
The tribes are found in varying degrees of evolution. To 
produce this evolution the impulse must have come from some¬ 
where- But it could not have come from any source external 
to the continent. The old men of a tribe collectively arc the 
authority, and the only authority recognised. What they arc 
agreed on is carried out, Here then we have a power which 
might effect reforms, A given reform once effected in a tribe 
might slowly spread by means of friendly intercourse between 
neighbouring tribes on different occasions. It might indeed be 
rejected in one tribe, but equally well it might be accepted and 
imitated in another. It might never reads the knowledge of 
distant or permanently hostile tribes, or only reach them as a 
vague rumour,, and never be seriously considered; while they on 
their part might have received and acted on an impulse of rise 
same kind, but varying in details, or directed 10 quite etheT 
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social arrangements, It is hard to sec how else the differences 
between the mstitntioils of the various tribes are td be accounted 
for; and the onus of proof lies upon those who challenge the 
theory. 

But it mu&t be admitted that, when we come to apply it, 
the theory 15 not without its difficulties. Br, Hewitt suggests 
(p + 89) timt a social change of the kind indicated might be 
brought about by a dream in which a mao of gtxat repute in the 
tribe—a medicine man for instance—dreamed he was visited by 
,A some supernatural being, such as Kutchi of the Dkri, Btmjil of 
the Wonrnjerrij or Daramulun of the Coast Marring," from whom 
he received a command which he would communicate to his 
fellow-medicine'men \ by these it would be first discussed and, [i 
accepted, afterwards announced to the people. The suggestion 
may perhaps account for later changes among some of the more 
advanced tribes of the south-east; but it is obvious that, put 
thus* it will not account for a reform among tribes like the Amnta 
which do not rcco^n be a Bnnjil or a Dnramulun, In fact, as 
Mr. Lang has pointed out tn Met* for January last, the difaculty 
is to imagine the Jtrst step. What was the tribe, or the horde, or 
whatever we please to call the group, before the first attempt at 
organization took place? Of course this is a difficulty that 
confronts us everywhere as we seek for human beginnings: it is 
not peculiar to Australia. What is peculiar to Australia (though 
not without some analogies elsewhere) is the fundamental 
division of .1 tribe into two intermarrying moieties. There are 
few tribes* most if not all of them coast-tribes, in which we 
do not find at least traces of this dual system There is* 
therefore, reason to think that all the tribes were originally so 
divided. If the theory of a reformatory movement be sound, 
it must apply to this division. The competing theory, favoured 
by Mr. Lang is, if 1 understand rightly, that of a union between 
two previously exogamous groups, based on mutual rights of 
tonnu&i itfrt It is plausible; but it would seem to involve no 

less difficulty than the other. One cannot help thinking it odd 
that everywhere the tribe should be divided into two intermarry¬ 
ing moieties and no more. If two groups might have united, why 
not three, why not fi ve, on the footing of mutual comrnMwm ? 
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Moreover, the subdivision of the moieties into two or four 
sub-classes^ and the sharing of the totems between the 
moieties, are unmistakable signs of conscious elaboration. If 
the elaboration were conscious* why not the original division? 
The motive for such a division is assuredly not beyond 
conjecture, at all events on the assumption of primitive pro¬ 
miscuity. There are grounds far believing that jealousy was by 
no means so fully developed in primitive times as later. Still, 
then as now, 11 individual likes and dislikes must have existed," 
and theses even in so scant a population as that of Australia, 
must have been the cause of quarrels* and possibly have lL bred 
fruitful hot water for all parties^ The division of the tribe into 
two exogamous moieties would not have been effectual in stopping 
all these, it would not have prevented the union of father and 
daughter j but it would have limited the right of amnuMum to 
some extent As the first step in organization, it was perhaps as 
far as conservative savages who had hitherto known no organiza¬ 
tion would or could go. It rendered possible future steps, and 
Led ultimately to the recognition of blood-relationship. Even in 
an unorganized horde the power would rest with the men of 
maturity and experience; Bun j si or Daramulun would be a 
stranger to their dreams. Ancestor-worship would of course be as 
yet unknown, Yet their meditations on the quarrels and blood¬ 
shed among themselves* and their own personal insecurity from 
men who spoke their own dialect and with whom they were 
in frequent association* as well as from strangers, might in steep 
have taken the form of visits from deceased victims whom they 
had known, with whom they had been in friendly intercourse, or 
whom perhaps they had slain in anger—visits the object of which 
was to suggest ,+ a more excellent way. 11 Without such visits, 
however, It Is quite conceivable that the first step on the 
journey of civilization might have been devised* agreed on r and 
carried out, by men who had come to realize the evils of their 
present state and the possibility of amendment. The first step 
taken, the rest was easier. With every fresh step the authority of 
the elders would augment; and at later stages they would even bo 
able to strengthen it r as Dr. Howitt conjectures, by superhuman 
commands which the tribe durst not disobey. 
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The: reference io these supernatural commanda leads me to 
another subject discussed by' the author. Controversies, portions 
of which have appeared in the pages of FoIk-lA>rx^ have compelled 
Dr Howitt to clear up the doubts entertained by anthropologists 
as la the exact status of Baianie* Daramiilun* and Co. He has, 
therefore, not contented himself, as perhaps he otherwise would 
have done, with recounting the legends and ceremonies relating 
to these mythical beings. He Has carefully examined those 
legends and ceremonies; be has defined the area within which 
they are told and practised; lie has analysed the statements and 
opinions of previous writers; he has canvassed the possibility of 
fraud or error on the part of his own native informants; and 
he has given the result as it shapes itself in his own mind after 
forty years of intimate converse with the blackfellow. 

The theory put forward in the work which provoked the contro¬ 
versies just alluded to was, in its later and presumably final form, 
that among man’s earliest original conceptions is an idea of a kind, 
creative, relatively Supreme Being whom men may worship, nod 
that this, contrary to current theories, was earlier than animism, 
and did not grow out of it, but was in practice (though not 
entirely in belief) superseded by it. Applying ihe doctrine to 
Australia it was contended that BunjU of the Wotjobailuk* Mungan 
ngjuiu of the Kumai, Baiame of the Kamilaroi, Daramulim of the 
Coast Miming, and the corresponding mythical personages of 
other tribes, were to be identified with this relatively Supreme 
Being. Now, if the identification were correct and the theory 
well-based f we should expect to find that the most backward 
tribes had the most fully developed belief in, and the clearest 
conception of, the Supreme Being in question* But this, so far as 
has been ascertained, is the direct reverse of the facL The area 
of belief in this important Being seems to be confined to the 
south-east. The tribes which hold it are precisely those in which 
the greatest advance has been made in social organization* 
Among them group-marriage (or whit look like more or less lively 
survivals of group-marriage) has given way to individual marriage, 
descent in the female Ihe has been replaced by that In the male 
line, the primitive organization under the class system has been 
abandoned, or is in process of being abandoned* for organization 
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based on locality* and the most cnist and outrageous practices 
at initiation are unknown. If it be contended that, save in 
the last particular, the Amnia fairly an swear to this description, 
I hasten to add that the Arunta present striking evidence in sup¬ 
port of Dr, Howttt's case. While they and their neighbours 
do know of the existence of certain shadowy beings called Twan- 
yirjk.-i, Atnilu, and so forth^ they have evolved the belief to a 
very slight extent; and in spite of very careful search Messrs, 
Spencer and Gillen were quite unable to find anything like even 
the rudimentary moral character of Bmame or Daramulnn attri¬ 
buted to them. It would seem as though (if I may make the sug¬ 
gestion) the tribes outside the south-eastern area retied on the 
terrific character of the ordeal and their own authority as therein 
manifested, rather than on any ethical precepts of a supernatural 
being, to enforce conformity to the tribal code on the part of 
initiated youths. 

Moreover, when the beliefs and practice relating to these 
mythical beings come to be analyzed, they resolve themselves 
at last into the conception of what I ventured to call some 
years ago in these pages a u sublimated headman/' He can 
41 go anywhere and do anything;" and so can the wizard. He 
was before ileatli, and he still lives. But that is only because be 
is a wizard moie powerful than the rest His possession of 
the magics crystals is conclusive as to his real character. He is 
the tribal Father; but the ciders of the tribe are commonly 
addressed as Father, lie dwells in the sky, often as a star, 
and usual]y with ancestral ghosts who, like himself, lived formerly 
on earth. Whether worship is actually paid to him depends on 
the dennirion of worship. Ancestor-worship is as yet unknown to 
the Australians; but we find them at a stage out of which it 
might and probably would ill time have grown, bad it not been 
for the irruption of the white race. Possibly with it there would 
have evolved, as among the Bantu* the rudiments of a belief in a 
Supreme Being, This, however, is no more than conjecture. 

Among other subjects treated of by Dr. Ffowitt* the most 
interesting in the present anthropological controversies is that 
of tlie alleged institution of group-marriage. It is a subject far too 
large to be discussed here: Dr. Howitt believes that certain 
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of the Australian practices are referable to grtHip-marriage, of 
which he claims them as a survival. Holding strongly as I do r 
that civilization has been on its institutional side a progressive 
regulation of human affairs* it seems to me that the presump¬ 
tion is that he is right. In any case n he has in this volume 
co-ordinated a mass of evidence! much of it, thanks chiefly to 
him, previously known. It is a very happy thing that he has been 
able to collect* put into ftnal shape* and present in the light of his 
long and valuable experience of the blackFellow, all the interesting 
mid important details to be found in these pages. 

Nor is this observation to be confined to the subject of mar¬ 
riage. It extends to every part of aboriginal life expounded 
by the author. For instance, the tables of relationship and of 
the rektionship-terms may perhaps be passed over as dry detail 
by all but very careful readers. Vet they contain some of the 
most instructive information in the book. There is, however, 
one matter here to which I must refer. The table of Dieri 
marriages and descents, facing p. 159, shews, among the de¬ 
scendants of the pair numbered respectively 3 and 6, unexpected 
changes of totem. The son of the Muluna (caterpillar) woman 
should,, according to the rule oi descent prevailing among the 
T>ieri t be'a Mulum; but he is in fact given as a Warogati (etmi). 
The son of the Tidnamant (frog) woman is given as it Kaualka 
(crow). The explanation seems to be found on pL 161, where we 
read^ li In one or two cases a couple bad no ‘own * son or "own * 
daughter, and a 1 tribal * son or daughter has been interpolated, 
there heingt from a Uteri point tf/nfern* no differenre in the rshation ■ 
skip* A stronger case could hardly be found to tHustrate the 
meaning oF the rclationship^terms. But the explanation is hardly 
complete. Great as are the pains taken by Dr. Hewitt to eluci¬ 
date the meaning of the relationship-terms, f cannot find a 
definition of “tribal soil'* or "daughter. 77 The table qf F>ieti 
relationsh ip-terms gives one (A^artriRMJCT} which denotes, when 
a man speaks, child* when a woman speaks, brother's child, atid 
another term (Ngaiam) which only a woman uses to denote {her 
own) child. I suspect it also includes her (own and tribal) sister's 
child. But if so* what is tber meaning of IF tribal Sa in this connec¬ 
tion ? One would naturally suppose it limited to children not 
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merely belonging to the tiibe T nor to the exogenous moiety of the 
tribe to which the woman speaking belongs, but to children of 
women of her generation within the totem. Can the Dieri usage 
extend the meaning of 11 child, ” "sod,'* <s dAUghter* 1 * ** brother* 11 
sister" beyond the totem to persons belonging to the same 
moiety of the tribe? And is this usage found among all tribes 
where the totem is in full force and reckoned by descent? If so, 
it affords an additional argument for the theory that the distinction 
between the exogamous moieties is more fundamental, and there¬ 
fore earlier, than between the totems, an additional support far the 
hypothesis of the intentional bisection of the horde as the begirt 
ning of" Organization* 

I am not quite sure whether Dr. Ho wilt holds this view. Some 
years ago he expressed the opinion in the Jvvmaf of tht Axthropa- 
hgical Institute that the exogamous moieties were originally totem- 
chins. He does not repeat it in this volume, though I infer (see 
p. 151) that he still inclines to iL As to the origin of totems and 
totem ism he guards himself from a definite judgement. Rightly, 
as it seems to me, rejecting the hypothesis that "the primary 
function of a toteroistic group is to ensure by magic a supply of 
the object which gives its name to the group* ” as well as the 
hypothesis that totems originated in nicknames, he 1 hints more 
favourably of Dr. Haddorfs suggestion that they arose out of the 
special varieties of food adopted by different groups in conse¬ 
quence of their different environment. Rut if so f and if the 
csogamous moieties were originally totem-dans, what becomes of 
the theory of intentional bisection? It is possible that, as he says* 
exogamy is merely a secondary feature of totemism, though tile 
legends of the AJcheiinga and similar traditions are a deceitful 
foundation for such an opinion. But, to recur 10 a previous query, 
why should there have been only two, and exactly two* such 
groups in every local unit called a tribe? I am puzzled there¬ 
fore; and 1 would fain hope that Dr. Howitt will be good enough 
to tell us explicitly to what extent the Died and other tribes 
recognize tire relationships of son, daughter, brother, and sister; 
whether they transcend tile limits of the totem-group, and if they 
do* how far j and moreover, what La his opinion on the points 
raised in the present and the immediately preceding paragraphs. 
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Perhaps the pages of Folk-L&rt may farm a suitable medium of 
c otnmtmittrirm . 

M so? another question might wet! detain ns. But space is 
limited. I must content myself with expressing a deep sense of 
indebtedness to Dr* Hewitt for a work so valuable and so oppor¬ 
tune to students of custom and belief. It can new be super' 
scdedL In southeastern Australia the blackfellaw is rapidly 
dying. His customs in their primitive purity are already gone. 
The record here given us, snd the critical remarks which it 
contains on those of previous observer?, will remain the final 
authority on the people and their culture, 

E. Sidney HtitTLAJTD. 


Wist African Beliefs. 

Fetishism in West Africa, By the Rev, R ( IL Nassau, 
Duckworth & Co. 

Le.s Ld£es Kellgieuses pes Fan- By E, Am fe arr. AVrw 
d 4 fj-fistair* des Fe/i grimtf, voi L P No- 2, pp> 214-337. 

Some years ago, in The Making af Sdigk^n^ I suggested that the 
belief in asky-dwdling ■* All-Father, 11 benevolent* remote, otiose, 
a maker of things, not in receipt of sacrifices, seldom the object 
ol prayer, without temples, occasionally regarded as interested in 
human conduct, was a very early factor in religion* and was most 
in evidence where there was least competition on the part of 
ancestor-worship or polytheism. My notion was very unpopular 
among anthropologists \ I was said to believe, ot to pretend to 
believe* in a primitive revelation. As far as I am aware, nobody 
made researches among tny list of 11 AlbFathers," except in the 
case of Australia. I have since come across a number of fresh 
examples* but it has never seemed worth while to trouble people 
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wills an account of thorn. Recently, in JVati tw rej of Stmtk- 
tai£ Autfralii i (pp. 488-508), Dr, Howitt has stated the evidence 
for the belief in the 11 Ad-Father” among many tribes whose 
social organisation is of the most primitive type. He adds, 
14 In this being) although supernatural, there is no trace of a 
divine nature/' A supernatural All-Fatber and benefactor of 
men seems to me to have as much of the JS divine nature" as 
can reasonably be expected, and how Dr. Howitt defines "divine 
nature” or '-religion 1 ' — ( l4 st cannot be alleged that these abori¬ 
gines have consciously any form of religion ”) — I do not know. 
Dr. Howitt, however, thinks that, u under favourable conditions'' 
these beliefs “might have developed into an actual religion, 
based on she worship of Mungan ngaua or Hammc.” Probably 
Dr. Howfitt defines religion as “belief //wrcult, M though, he does 
not say so. The invocation of the name of Dnsomiim, and the 
dances round his figure, says Dr. Hewitt, "might certainly have 
led up to worship.” I shall not argue that they art worship, nor 
trouble the reader with evidence as to prayers to Baiame. At 
present 1 am content to leave the case where Dr. Howitt plates 
it* as an unborrowed Australian belief in an “All-Father/' who 
has sometimes an interest in human conduct* who is nut evolved 
out of ancestor*worship, and who might be evolved into a centre 
of religion, as Dr, Howitt understands religion. 

Much akin to the Australian JS All-Father '* is the West-African 
belief in N yam be, as described by Monskur Alldgref, and by the 
Rev. Robert Nassau, in his J*efisfo r sm in Wtst Afrim + M* 
Allegret may he a missionary. M. Nassau is a zealous missionary* 
American and Presbyterian, of forty years' standing* deeply 
vetsed, as ifi M. All^grct* fat the languages of the West African 
tribes. These gentlemen have not scampered through die tribes 
asking point-blank questions, but after learning the dialects and 
acquiring the confidence of the natives, have listened to recitals 
in the evenings, have joined lh conversations* have told stories, 
atid been rewarded with native stories in exchange; and reckon 
mote than fifty years of study (adding M. Allegret’s fifteen to Mr. 
Nassau’s forty). Mr. Nassau is Mis Kingsley's “one copy of a 
collection of materials,* They may thus bn supposed to know 
what they are talking about. They give absolutely the same 
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account of native beliefs. There is an obvious surface of Fetish¬ 
ism, magic, animism, and ancestor-worship • and there is the 
belief in an everlasting All-Father Niamie, a word with various 
dialectical forms. He is benevolent, remote, otiose, without 
saernices, and only invoked as h Father h'haibe " in ejaculations, 
in moments of danger or trouble. 

The bans, says M. Allggret, believe in Nratne (Nyambe) as 
**the creator of ail things.” Without con stilting M, Allegret one 
is disposed to think that, in all probability, the Fans must have 
other and contradictory myths, showing bow some things were 
e 1 olied, rather than created. This is usually the case, and 1 
would meanwhile regard the word “all" as probably too sweeping, 
and “created" as perhaps too metaphysical, though even the 
Arunta have terms as metaphysical as any in Hegel, and, as the 
Ainatu of the Xaitish “made himself,” according to Messts. 
Spencer and Gillen {Nortimm Tribes, p. 498), creation is the only 
word for the achievement. Nzame, like most of the Australian 
All-Fathers, once dwelt among men; be left them because of 
their disobedience. Atnatu, on the other hand, for the same 
tacit, expdkd men from heaven, sending down to them “ every¬ 
thing which the blackfellow has, and demanding from them cere¬ 
monial performances, circumcision, and the use of the bull-roarer. 
Though not credited with care for ethics, this Atnatu has the 
makings, in Central Australia, of the All-Fathers of the South- 
Eastern tribes. Nsame, among the Fans, dwells on high, and a 
vague belief in his government of the world is quickly disappear* 
ing, hut is more marked among old people, and up country, than 
among the young and the dwellers on the river. For the 
rendering of the native names M. Alldgret must be consulted, and 
the verdict of other philologists is desirable. 

Mr. Nassau, though a most intelligent and experienced worker, 
believes in the theory of a primitive revelation ; and shows little 
knowledge of writers like Mr. E. B, Tylor, Fiofessor Henries' 
/hsUry of Rtfigion seems to be his favourite authority, almost his 
only authority, as to modern speculations on origins. Of course 
it rs perfectly possible to hold, as I do, that the belief in such a 
being as Nyatnbe is very early indeed, yet not to embrace the 
daring hypothesis of a direct superflormaL revelation tq primitive 
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m an . Mr. Nassau quotes a not ttncommon eccentricity of logic: 
M. Dock writes that the Earotse “ believe in a supreme Being, 
Kiambe* - . ■ *” and also, of the Matabele, that ,E the idea of a 
Supreme Being is utterly foreign to 1 and cannot be appreciated by 
the native mind/ 1 Eyre contradicts himself in the same way 
about his Australians; and I have observed the identical con¬ 
fusion in the wort of an eminent living student of certain 
Australian tribes. The belief in the “All-Father/ of course, is 
not on the level of a bishop's or of a philosopher's attempt to 
conceive the Deity, but it is very nearly on a level with the 
conception as illustrated by some passages in the Pentateuch* 
From the Deity of these passages, and from Baianie and Nyambe, 
it is easier to work up to the philosophic or Christian conception 
of God, than from the Zeus of Greece, or from the President 
of the divine consistory of any other polytheistic religion. 
Any one who compares Mr Nassau's pages 35, 30, with the 
essay of M, Allegret, will see that these observers precisely 
corroborate cadi other as to the nature of the belief in Nyimbe, 
as to its wide diffusion, ns to its want of influence on conduct* and 
as to a vague *■ yearning after 0 NyPdbe p to quote Euntaeus 
in the Odyssey. M He made these trees, that mountain, this river, 
these goats and chickens/-' say the natives (Nassau, p. 37)- Vet I 
make litUe doubt that the natives have also other myths, explain¬ 
ing in detail how this, that, or the other object came to exist. 
* l In practice they give Nyambe no worship/' and this, as I have 
elsewhere shown, is almoBt universally the case where such 
All-Fathers exist among savage or barbarous conceptions. The 
All-Father is nihil ingigs t? os/ri : sacrifices arc for ancestral gods, 
and for fetish rocks, trees, pools, and so forth. Ii\ Israel they 
came to be transferred to the Being held most high j among 
known savages this is almost unexampled. 

Our two authors agree as well in their accounts of belief about 
spirits, magic, and fetishes of all Boris and sizes, as in their 
remarks on Nyambe, Mr. Nassau appears to find crystallizing 
(p. 134). In his paragraph on Totemism {p. 310) he appears to 
mix up Totems* Siboko, and Nyurongs (animal familiars) in 
helpless confusion. This is not unusual, unluckily. Mr, Nassau's 
examples of MartAtn, some of which have European variants, is 
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of much interest to folklorists - The author's experience ta great,, 
but he appears to h &vt a very superficial knowledge of the work 
of anthropologists of the study. Have the natives large secret 
supplies of radiu.ni? [cf. p, afij). The heart of their magic has 
not been reached by Mr. Nassau or by any white man. 

A- LABta, 


Z\m Jaitre mrrER beh Kashi haler per SalomO-Ikseln ; 
Rcuwcriebmsse uud Schilderungc von Land und Leuten. 
By Carl Rirbe. 35* pp. 86 figures in the ten. 14 
plates. fo diagrams and 3 maps. Dresden-Blascwit^ 
Etbgau-Buchdruckerei, H- Beyer, 1903. 

There are very few parts of the world which would better repay 
thorough anthropological investigation than Melanesia, and otic of 
the mast fascinating fields for research in that region is the 
ethnology of the Solomon Islands. To accomplish this effec¬ 
tively not only must sufficient rime be given, but preliminary 
training is necessary, and it is not specialty evident that Carl 
ftlbhe, who has published the results of his wandering for two 
years in that group, had that qualification. He is a yood 
observer, and tells us many interesting facts, but hta accounts 
of social and religious institutions lack thoroughness ; for example, 
like most travellers, he constantly employs the word “ devil ** 
without, in every case, mentioning what is implied by that terra. 
Travellers should always note, and print, a native word, despite 
the Fact that the expression 11 devil n may be used by the native in 
the English jargon that he speaks to a foreigner. The majority 
of the figures in the ten are from paintings by the author j they 
illustrate the text, but actual photographs would have been better. 
Incidentally, a student can gather from the illustrations something 
ahrntt the distribution of certain designs and ornaments, but this 
Lb ei subject that needs to be investigated on the spot by one 
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who realises its importance Some measurements and observe 
tions of natives ore given, but the number of natives, sixteen only, 
is too small to have much value ; the measurements were not well 
chosen and consequently they are of very little pr actical value, 
Thse are many accounts that will interest students of arts and 
crafts, and there are not lacking descriptions and facts that will 
appeal to the folklorist, as the following extracts will show. 

In the Shortland Islands the people ate divided into totemic 
groups, the totems being mainly animals, such as the cuscus, 
pigeon, eagle* crocodile; shark. The people of one totem may, 
or may not, be friendly with those of another totem. Marriage 
may not take place within the totem, a son belongs to the same 
totem as his mother, and therefore may be a totem enemy to his 
father. People belonging to different islands who have a common 
totem are regarded as kin in spite of the fact that they may speak 
a different dialect or language; for example, the totems of the 
Shortland Islands have adherents in North Choiseul, in Trea¬ 
sury, and in the N,K and S.W. coast of Bougainville, Thus it 
happens that during a war people may pass over to an enemy's 
village under the protection of his tntern-kin. At dances, 
marriages, and dcaihSi indeed, at all festivities, there arc definite 
rules as to the order in which the members of the totem groups 
myst arrive and eat. Each village contains council-houses which 
arc the headquarters of various totems and each totem group has 
a headman who may be the village headman as well. 

If a man marries a woman of lower social rank than himself she 
and her children are raised to his level, but if the woman be 
of higher rank than her husband, he Is raised to her level. The 
price paid for a wife is in proportion to her station. In the 
marriage ceremony of a wcll-bom woman of the Shorthands all 
the Inhabitants of the village into which the woman marries prepare 
a great feast, When cooked* the food is put into canoes and 
brought as quickly as possible to the village ol the bride so that 
it may arrive still warm, then oil eat together. First the men 
donee and then the women, hut no men may see the latter dance 
except the bridegroom, who climbs a true and peeps between the 
twigs and leaves. The bridegroom and his people return to their 
village, and the inhabitants of the bride's village bring them a 
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feast Thus feasting goes on until the Last pig is killed, and then 
the father, brother, or uncle, whoever is the highest* brings the 
bride to the bridegroom, Everybody who can, accompanies the 
bride* who sits in the largest canoe and is covered with mats. 
As the canoe nears the house of the bridegroom all the men must 
walk away tilt the bride ts ashore and the wife-dance has been 
danced. This h performed by the female relations qf the bride 
and bridegroom. The men's dance is held when everyone is 
assembled on the shore. Tcasting then goes on till the food 
gives ouL 

The world, and its inhabitant^ according to the Shordand 
tradition, were made by the god Tonatmia. At first there was no 
death, but it arose in this way : Tonalataa created a wife, and in 
order that she should not be alone gave her a child. The wife 
was eternally young; because at certain times she peeled off her 
old skin ^nd put on a new one. One day when she was engaged 
with bur 5kin-changing she unluckily allowed her child tu go by 
the entrance, and when die child saw bur changing her skin, he was 
greatly disturbed and began to scream vigorously. The mother 
being worried about the crying child mad<r several mistakes in 
putting on her skin* so that the whole would not completely fit, 
and as she attempted to get rid of the ikults by putting the skin 
on again, she fell down dead. They tell numerous stories when 
seated round the tire in die evenings; four of these folk-tales are 
given. 

AH the dead are changed into devils in Nstus and go from 
Alu {the largest of the Short la rid Islands) to the Crown-Prince 
mountains and to the heights of Gieta on Bougainville, and after 
they have remained there some time they must betake themselves 
to the volcano Bagama and to Balbi mountain in the north of 
that island. The souls of chiefs go to a certain person, who is a 
great magician and -wields much power. 

There are two kinds of devils : the Sakraali are bad, they mb 
children, bring storms and sickness, in short* they cause all dis¬ 
asters ; they are the bush devils who steal the souls of those Jost in 
the bush or drowned Id streams. The magicians can capline 
these souls and send them to the ordinary place Nulls. The 
Koriti ate good ghosts or devils who protect seafarers, children, 
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guides, houses, and plantations Crocodiles are held as sacred, 
and are fed with pigs* dogs, and even with human flesh. In case 
of sickness a devil-rb:i truer is called in, and he often mnkes 
puppets of wood to imitate the devils, which axe Fed and carried, 
about; at a certain time these are burnt or thrown into the sea as 
the patient recovers, A. C. Mabdon. 


Traditions or the Seidi Pawned Ev GzmoE A. Dorset 

(Memoirs of the American Folklore Society* voL viii). 

Boston* 1^04, pp. xxvi.* 366, with 15 Plates. 

After an interval of five years the American Folklore Society has 
again begun to issue its Memoirs, which include up to the present 
one volume of Angola Miirchcn, three of white American, and 
one of Bahama Folklore, and one each of Navaho and Thompson 
River Indian legends Few will regret that they now stem, to 
regard the Amerind as a specially suitable field of work, and it js 
s a tisfactory to know that the three other Pawnee band&* together 
with the allied Ankara, IMchita and Caddo, will be dealt with in 
due course. 

The present volume opens with an account of the Skidi Pawtice, 
and gives some details as to ihctr cult and their daily life j the tradi¬ 
tions and the classification adopted for them are also dealt with. 
By a wise decision, six of the p Laics are devoted to showing various 
types of Pawnees ; the Folklore Society might consider the advisa¬ 
bility of illustrating the series of County Folklore in the same way* 
neither traditions nor customs can properly be studied except in 
connection with the life of a people, and into this we cannot get 
an insight from printed extracts. 

The traditions, to which numerous explanatory notes are 
appended, fall into six classes—cosmogonic (33) and with them 
tlte religious myths* talcs of boy heroes ( 21 % medicine (14)* 
animal (tS), and transformation (6) tales, and finally miscellaneous 
(7). Two points of Interest as to these may be noted at the outset. 
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There are certain magic bundles and dances l each, with its own 
ritual and tale of origin, is the property of an individual, who 
regards it aa part of his life, and refuses to ted aU lie knows, 
unless he be ready to die. Naturally the traditions do not always 
remain his exdusive property, but pass from mouth to mouth; in 
the process, however, they lose their sanctity, and become no 
more than nursery tales. The second point relates to the Coyote 
stories, narratives in which some one by the exercise of boldness 
or ingcnuLry, emerges from a combat victorious. Like the miirchen 
told in the East Indies at harvest lime, these stories have their 
special period of the year; they are told when the Coyote star is 
not visible, for he does not like to be talked about, and would tell 
the snake star to send snakes to bite those who spoke of him io 
summer. 

It is naturally impossible to do more than glance it one or two 
of the ninety stories, which are told virtually in the same words as 
were used by the Indian interpreter. Each, it may be noted, is 
preceded by a brief abstract. Perhaps the most generally lnterest- 
ing group is the first—that of cosmogonic religious myths—and 
this is largely due to the fact that the Pawner pantheon was 
imorgst the must highly developed of any, in proof of which may 
be quoted the fact already referred to that the coyote and snake 
tutelary deities have not only been transformed from mimtos, 
such as, if analogy may be trusted, they must have been originally, 
into gods, but have become associated with the astral cult, which 
now dominates Pawnee religion. We may, however, feel some 
doubts as to the aboriginal character of all the dements of these 
myths. For the Pawnee time begins with a meeting of gods in 
Tirawahut (the Ifmversc-and-Everythrng-Inskte) under the presi- 
dency of Timwa, whose spouse is Atira (Vault of the Sky). As Mi, 
Dorsey points out, the cosmogonic talcs are not at first hand, as a 
rule, and with this exordium the caution is perhaps hardly needed. 
It seems clear, for example, that Tirawahut means no more 
than the place of Tirawa; Alim means literally, we are told in a 
note, horn from com. (Grinndl, p, 334, says it is the name 
applied to the com, and means 11 mqther and we can liardly 
avoid the supposition that the myth has suffered considerably in 
pints from retoudiing. 
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It is somewhat unfortunate that, in spite of the notes* refer¬ 
ences are often conspicuous by their Absence. Previous authors 
have not discriminated between the various bands, and \i would 
have been wdl to give the reference and the reasons for supposing 
that the band to which they refer is not SkidL Dunbar, for 
example in the Magatim $f Ammwi Hishry { i&Ba, p + 743 sq.\ 
gives some additional details of the deluge legend, io which 
de SnieL, Missions of Ortgah p. 357, and Grinned, Patent 
Hero Storm^ p, 354 ^ also refer ; but node of these versions 
are cited. Dunbar r too, gives an entirely different account of 
the journey of the soul after death. 

In connection with the buffalo-skull medicine lodge (p> Jio>, 
reference might well have been made to du lac, Voyage dans its 
dmx Zoumafi£s % Paris, rSoo, p* 270* who describes, without 
naming the tribe, customs of great interest in themselves, and 
nearly related to European agricultural customs. He says the 
Indians call the painted skull of a buffalo-cow by the name of 
H mother,” and think it has the power of attracting the buffaloes. 
When seed-time arrives the seed-com is brought to the lodge, and 
ceremonies are performed to secure a good harvest Another 
account is given by Grintiell (p. 37a), who mentions that after the 
b nflat n dance, the ground b scinched for buffalo hairs, and the 
finding of them b regarded as a good omen for hunting and har¬ 
vest In this volume before (pp. S5, 344)1 another magical 
ceremony, now no more than a game, is described, in which a ring 
of buffalo-hide b to be traversed by a spear. The fragmentary 
accounts of customs, given in explanation of the test, will doubt¬ 
less be amplified in other publications, but it seems rather a pity 
that on some of the more Interesting points full information could 
not have been given in the current volume- 

One iSf perhaps, unduly exacting, with a volume of such interest 
before one, an interest which* it may be said, is far from being 
purely anthropological, if one asks for more j but the excellence of 
what is given compels regret that so much is left untold 

N. W + Thomas. 
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A PlTGNETJCAL STUDY OF TflE Es&iMG LANGUAGE, BASED ON 
OBSE&VAiTIDNS ilADV ON A ]OXJRNEV IN NORTH GitEEN- 

lanD p i 900-1901* By Wit t iam TujkX*mjzm Reprint from 
Med&itclzzr &m Gr&nLmd^ voL xxxi- Copenhagen, 1904. 

The special interest of this work to students of folklore is 
confined within a comparatively few pages. The author, in 
rder to qualify himself for a scientific study of the language, 
undertook a laborious journey to Greenland, where he remained 
for more than a year. During that time he devoted himself to 
intercourse with the people, and the nuking of elaborate notes 
on the language. Incidentally he took down a considerable 
number of folktales and songs. Eight of the former, and 120 of 
the latter are here given. Of the former, the common North 
American story of the Sun and Moon, and the European 
story or Big Peter and little Peter transplanted into Eskimo 
environment arc perhaps the most noteworthy. Another late 
which might have proved of internet is only partly given. The 
drum-songs are at least as primitive as the tales. They are a 
kind of recitative accompanying the drum-dances, and possess 
the usual characteristics of savage attempts at song. 

Much of the introduction is also interesting. The discussion of 
the evidence afforded by the language as to the provenience 
of the various divisions of the Eskimo, and the observations on 
The intellectual culture of the people, and the effect upon it of 
European contact, contain much that the folklore student would 
do well to ponder. An important section of the introduction is 
formed by the bibliography Mrs, Sophia Bertelsen has rendered 
the work into excellent English. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


Sociological, Papers : 1904, With an Introductory Audmess 
by James Eryce. Published for the Sociological Society. 
Macmillan. 1905. 

Though Sedtffijpai/ J^ajters is, of course, not a book of folklore, 
yet it is undoubtedly one qui donnt d /Hirer to the folklorist. It 
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ia the first publication of iht newly^brmed Sociological Society, of 
which Mr. Bryce is President, and cur old friend and former 
President, Mr- E. W. Bra-brook, Chairman of Council It con¬ 
sists of the papers read at meetings of the Society during ITS first 
session, with notes of the subsequent discussions, and also written 
comments and criticisms by members unable to be present. The 
Lest seems a particularly useful feature. The Socsely has been 
fortunate in securing the adhesion of some of the most eminent 
Continental and American sociologists, and the consequent inter¬ 
change of views must mate for union and progress in the field of 
study. The present volume deals mainly with the science of 
Sociology itself, and with the spec in] points of Civic life ,-nd 
M Eugenics. 1 ' On neither of the two latter is it necessary to dwell 
here, but the subject of Sociology itself concerns us more nearly. 
U t: ourselves are students of social institutions; in what relation 
do we stand to the professed sociologists? How is their field of 
work to be distinguished from ours ? We have long outgrown the 
idea that th^ object of the folklorist is the mere barren Li study of 
survivals/' but where are we to stop in the study of developments ? 
Why do we Instinctively fed that the funeral pyre of the Hindoo 
comes within our scope, and the Crematorium at Woking does 
not? Where, in short, does the folklorist cud and the sociologist 
begin ? 

These questions must inevitably occur to every folklorist who 
may take up the volume before us, though they are neither 
directly raised nor directly answered in it. In fact, few writers 
besides our good friend, M, Durkheim,—who {pp. 273, 274) does 
full justice to the labour* of the “ anthropological school lr —seem 
aware of the work done by folklorists. But in delimiting their 
own study, they do something towards defining the scope of ours. 

The secretary, Mr- V + V. Branford, thus sketches the task of 
the sociologist: “ ( J) That he must construct a reasoned account of 
the existing phase of that Interaction of the sciences and of the 
arts which we call contemporary civilisation r (2) that he must 
reconstruct the corresponding phases which historically have 
preceded and developed the contemporary' phase; and (3J that he 
must work out ideals of more ordered development for the 
future/' (p, aag). Now, surely, the work of " reconstructing 
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the .. . phases whtrii have preceded and developed the con¬ 
temporary phase 11 of c Evilisation f has been the work of the 
anthropologist* and in a special sense* that of the folklorist, 
since anthropological study was first seriously taken in hnnd- 
Mr- Branford's first and third points mark out an immense and 
well-defined field for the labours of the sociologist. The omission 
of the second would remove the danger of overlapping. 

Again, in the (unsigned) Preface to the volume, we read that 
Dr. Westeraiaxclds paper on the Position qf We men in Early 
Civilisation “stands here as a type of the research which 
sociologists are forced to undertake" . . . “ the sociologist is 
himself forced to undertake specialist research into such subjects 
as Marriage, War, Sport, Class distinction, etc, j because these 
have not been biought adequately within any of the existing 
s nesciences into which the sociological province is at present 
partitioned" Ep, x,) Our friends of the Anthropological Institute 
will share our astonishment at this statement. 

After this it is a relief to find our whilom colleague, Mr. J. Stuart 
Glennie, writing thus on page 234: "I trust that 1 may Lr: 
permitted respectfully to protest against the double use of the 
term 1 Sociology 1 to signify both a causal or 1 pure 1 science, 1 a 
theory of the origin, growth, and destiny of humanity*; and an 
applied science—a science concerned with the construction of 
principles applicable to the ordering of social life. Anthropology 
is commonly—-as by, for instance, the President of Section H 
at the last meeting of the British Association—used as * the most 
general term denoting the study of man in a wide and all-em¬ 
bracing sense- 1 Surely it would be desirable with less vagueness 
to define both Anthropology and Sociology (or, as I should rather 
say, PoJitology) by restricting the connotation of the former 
term of the Causal, and the other to the corresponding Applied* 
general science of Man* 17 It is pleasant to End oneself thus in 
agreement with an old opponent. 

It will be remembered by those who were present in Section H 
on the occasion referred to, that the President, Mr. Henry Balfour, 
went on to predict that it may eventually become advisable to do 
something in the way of subdivision of so huge a subject. There 
is in fact scarcely any subject outside mathematics and some 
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department; of physical science which cannot* by dint of a little 
skilful manipulation, be classed under anthropology when con¬ 
venient At Cambridge irreverent outsiders were heard to speak 
of Section H as a dumping-ground for all the papers the other 
sections did not want Would it be possible for a conference of 
representatives of the societies concerned to come to some agree¬ 
ment as to their respective areas of work? We are ah students of 
human life* but we study it with different ends in view. Anthrop- 
olpgisiSj and those who specialise in folklore in particular, study 
institutions to add to the sum of human knowledge: sociologist^* 
to increase human comfort and progress. The work of the one 
supplies material for the other. Anthropology embraces the 
physical characteristics of race* the history oi' language, the rise of 
all mechanical ark and crafts, the growth and development of 
social organisation, etc. Sociology, a/- Professor RtivaJovsky points 
put (p. 237}* needs and use* every kind of historical* legal* and 
economic knpwli-dgtv—we might add i every branch oi physical 
science also—to render its labours fruitful Folklore specialises, 
as hjis been said* in the history of human thought and human insti¬ 
tutions—religious* political* legal* Lind social. Like anthropology 
in general* it is not concerned with the social problems which 
occupy the attention of the sociologist* but on the other hand 
the material side of anthropology is outside its limits, and it hag 
relations to literature which are peculiar to itself. So the matter 
presents itself to one old folklorist at least: but it would surely 
be well to thrash out such questions as these* whether by means 
of a verbal conference or a written symposium. 

Cbahi-otte S. Bujt^s, 


Studies is AngxoSaxon Literature. By H* M. Chao wick. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Ttte work before us consists of ft series of essays on some of the 
difficult questions arising out of English history between the sixth 
and tenth centuries inclusive. As such it is very welcome* for the 
social history of these five centuries is still excessively obscure 
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and even the most discussed constitutional questions relating to 
the period have by no means reached anything like ft httnl 
settlement. In the main, no doubt, this is due to ihe scarcity of 
^authorities/* but partly also to the small numbs of schulars who 
have been content Eo work at their records without importing into 
them preconceived notions as to the political ideas of these early 
times, Mr. Chadwick takes his documents as he finds them in 
the best modem editions, and has produced work which is fre¬ 
quently suggestive, even if we may not always hear him company 
as far as his conclusions. 

For one thing Mr, Chadwick seems Eo regard the great body of 
Anglo-Saxon charters with too unsuspicious an eye. Certainly it is 
very possible to go too far by way of scepticism, but is is a pretty 
safe rule that a land-book should be regarded as spurious until it has 
been proved to be genuine. An instance may be to the point. 
On the strength of Birch, 1029, Mr. Chadwick has to add uve 
carts to the number of such dignitaries who sign the charters of Eud- 
wEg*s reign, remarking, at the same time* that four of them reappear 
in Birch (which belongs to Edgar's Mercian Kingdom). 

Now not only is Birchs 1020, very suspicious on internal grounds, 
but the earliest known copy of it occurs in the J. .[bet Albas of 
York, in which it immediately follows Birch 1044, both charters 
referring to land in Nottinghamshire* The presumption is very 
strong that the list of witnesses in EJgar's chatter, which has every 
appearance pf being genuine* supplied the material ont o! which 
some later forger concocted the string of attesta Lions to Birch 
1029, We cannot, therefore, lightly accept any statement relating 
to Eadwig'a reign which rests only on the authority of the latter 
document. 

Mt h Chadwick rightly Lays stress on the problems which 3.wait 
solution in connection with the Danelaw, and has devoted an 
Excursus to a discussion of the shifting meanings of the word. 
Were it not that Mr. Chadwick has definitely ruled Domesday 
Book to lie outside hts province we might complain that he did 
not at this point introduce some account of the brilliant argument 
from the assessment of the d[strict by which Mr. Round has been 
able to define its limits. Something also might have been made 
of the evidence from place-names in this connection. But the 
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local nomenclature of the Danelaw, like the curious * hundredol “ 
system to which Mr. Chadwick refers, demands much fu ll e r 
consideration than it has obtained as yet. 

We expect that students will hardly be able to agree with Ma\ 
Chadwick in his somewhat indiscriminate use of the word “ earl” 
The evidence to which he himself refers suggests very strongly 
that the word in its official sense is a Scandinavian importation 
mto the language. This being so, and in view of the very small 
number of Anglo-Saxon titles to which it is possible to attach a 
definite meaning it seems a pity to abandon the old distinction 
between ealdorman"and ’■ eorl"and to put the latter wotd to a 
use which destroys its peculiar significance; On page 254 Mr. 
Chadwick also makes a rather difficult statement He is describ¬ 
ing the administrative system of Oxfordshire, pointing out that 
*1— hundreds were attached to the royal manor of Bensjngton j 
2 to Headington; to Kirtlington and so on. He then goes 
on to say, “ Js it necessary to suppose that the system came into 
operation after the organisation of the hundreds? If that was the 
case one would hardly have expected to find a hundred divided 
between two royal manors." But surely we are not to suppose 
that when we read of a “half-hundred ■ an older hundred his in 
this case been divided into two. If this was so, what are we to 
make of such a division as the *' hundred-and-x-half"? It scums 
much more probable that the term “ half hundred " was used to 
describe an administrative district which contained considerably 
less than the number of tribes which current opinion considered 
to be the complement of a full hundred. 

One of the most interesting passages in the book is Excursus 
1 V., in which Mr, Chadwick discusses the functions of the national 
council in Anglo-Saxon times with especial reference to the 
election of kings. In his treatment of this subject he joins 
company with a number of modern writers who, by laying stress 
on the vagueness and uncertainty of early political ideas, mark a 
very wholesome reaction from the somewhat facile dogmatism of 
the school represented by Mr. Freeman, Thus, by working 
through the cases in which the elective powers of the witan have 
been supposed to be exercised, Mr. Chadwick is able to prove 
that in no case is its action so distinctly stated as to preclude the 
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possibility that it was the adhesion of individual nobles, rather 
than the concerted action of the witan, which really determined, 
the succession to the crown* In this connection he makes a 
point by observing dial in the phrase “gueosan to cyningep which 
is usually taken as a formula of election, the word ""elect" is by no 
means the only possible translation of "gtaosan * which also means 
select, -l approvc,''"acquire." In fact the only serious argument 
against Mr* Chadwick’s view lies in the passage from jEfric which 
he quotes, in which the right of the people to choose their king is 
distinctly stated. But here Mr. Chadwick suspects the influence 
of /Elfric’s ecclesiastical sympathies and possible foreign ideas, 
and many students will probably be disposed to agree with him 
in this. 

Mr, Chadwick mates no use of the evidence of folklore. It is 
not improbable tint examination of the boundaries of local custom 
might have greatly assisted him in determining the limits of the 
ancient anas which he discusses. So, too, might ±e consideru 
tion of local weights and measures still in popular use io country 
places. Such measurements as the "digging rood " of eight yards, 
which cannot be made to correspond with any recognised land’ 
measurement, may yet be found to throw light on the pur ding 
questions of ancient land-measure. And if it lie the fact! as it is 
said, that there are no local weights and measures in Hampshire, 
and that the imperial gallon and imperial or Winchester” bushel 
are the " use of local rustic life there, we seem to be taken, by 
tiuit one survival alone, straight hack to the pre-Conquest days of 
West-Saxon supremacy, which form so important a part of Mr. 
Chadwii.k's subject. Information on these points has, however, 
been bo scantily recorded that we can hardly criticize him very 
severely for not making use of it. Some tables of weights and 
measures are to be found in that wonderful local encyclopedia 
tnc late Miss (i, F. Jackson's Shropshire Word-Book, and'Professor 
Rhys and Miss C. S, Bum® have made some little enquiry into 
custom-boundaries, with remits that are interesting, so far as they 
go. But on the whole, the subject of local custom hm, been too 
much neglected by English folklorists. Even the volumes of 
County Folklore scarcely touch upon it. While surveying man- 
kmd "from China to Peru," the folklorist j« apt lo overtoDfc the 
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practical Assistance he might afford to the historical student of the 
modem exact school; and the historian cannot fairly be blamed 
if he does not make use oi materials which the folklorist fails 
to place within his reach. 

F. M. Stentgn. 


JOURNAL OF THE FtJLJE-SotfO SoLIKTV, Vol. I.. P L 5. SpOLlfe- 
WQodc &: Co., 1^304, 

The recent finds of Mr. Cecil Sharp in Somersetshire have oppor¬ 
tunely called public attention to the subject of Folk Song, and to 
the wealth of material to be discovered in our country places by 
the wise seeker. 

Leaving aside the question of pleasure received from the fresh¬ 
ness and charm of the individual tunes, the value of the study of 
folk music is pot sufficiently appreciated., It should be of the 
greatest interest both to the ethnologist and to the literary 
historian. Specially should it help us in considering the fascinating 
question of ballad diffusion. For* when a theme has been bor¬ 
rowed, one would look fur the tune to be borrowed also, seeing 
that such things pass from lip to lip rather than from book to 
book- Therefore the oldest examples of ballads, and ballad 
themes require careful consideration in this connection* for the 
original air will probably have at any rate influenced the reflected 
forms. So far the literary historian* For the ethnologist the 
collecting of local tunes should be at least as useful and exhila¬ 
rating a sport as the gathering of skull measurements, for in few 
thing* do racial characteristics come out so clearly os in popular 
music, and the mine has been little worked as yet, either in 
civilized or in savage society. 

Mr. Sharp s brilliant successes should not cause us to forget that 
he is not the only Richmond in the field. The Folk-Song Society, 
which we are glad to see will now have his valuable help on its 
Committee, h&s done, and is doing, excellent work in collecting 
add publishing traditional music, especially that of our own 
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country, a task in which it deserves all possible support. Though, 
owing to the illness and death of Mrs, Kale laic, the original and 
much lamented Honorary Secretary, the work of the Society was 
checked in 1903, its future progress is assure^ for her mantle 
has fallen on the shoulders of Miss L. E. Broadwood, who needs 
no introduction to the Folklore Society. 

The F. S. 5 . has also the valuable help of Mr. J. Kidsoa, 
whose wide le arn i ng and fine library are at the dis posal Q f | nem _ 
bere. In fact, it seems now to he suffering cuher from want or 
outside interest than from any internal cause. From the Annual 
Rffiart, it appears lliat the funds are in good case, and the fifth annual 
number of the Journal, now before us, contains forty airs, hitherto 
unrecorded, of which one only is Scottish, and two Irish, white 
all the others have been recovered in England itself; and include 
fifteen songs from \orkshire, five front Sussex, three from Hamp¬ 
shire, two from Westmoreland, one each from Lancashire, Notts, 
Salop, Worcester, Somerset, Herts, and Kent, besides five others 
not referred to any particular county. This is tolerable testimony 
to the possibilities of the harvest, and to the energy of the little 
band of collectors, but to D3 e 4 somewhat clerical formula, 
" Workers are urgently needed in our country districts,” For, as 
the Annual Report very justly says: -‘No time must be bit, for 
every day carries off some old s inger, with whom some precious tun es 
may die for ever unrecorded. . . . For this purpose wc shall warmly 
welcome all contributions, not only of traditional songs; words and 
musk, but also of correspondence on matters connected with Folk 
Song, together with notices of publications bearing on the subject 1 ' 

“Those who do not fed themselves competent to note down 
the music may still do useful work by discovering singers; making 
a l,st of the songs that the latter can sing, and communicating with 
the Hon, Secretary of the Society, who will then, if possible, send 
an expert to note down die songs," says the leaflet of “Hints to 
Collectors." 

’* Although Folk-music is to be found in all strata of society, the 
classes from which the most interesting specimens are most readily 
to be obtained are gardeners, aruzans, gamekeepers, shepherds, 
rustic labourers, gipsies, sailors, fishermen, workers at old- 
fashioned trades, such as weaving, lace-making, and the like, 
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as well as domestic servants of the old school, especially nurses. 
Inmates of workhouses will also be found to know many old 
songs, and dwellers in towns may best he able to cany on the 
work of collecting traditional music by applying to such. 1 ’ Then 
come the practical directions; when making enquiries to use the 
local vocabulary, which in many places differentiates a folk-song m 
a “ballet* 7 ' to draw out the Inform ants' stores by giving illustrations 
of what is wanted, to note name, address, and occupation, of the 
informant, and all possible particulars as to the source whence 
be obtained the song, to give words and notEs exactly as sung, 
without attempting correction. Then as to technical matters; we 
ate advised to let two persons if possible take down the songs, one 
acquiring ±e words, the other the music—otherwise* to secure the 
tune first, and then the words; not to ask for the repetition of 
farts of the tune, as this is apt to lead to mistakes, but not to be 
afraid to ask to have the whole tunc many times repeated; to 
give the attention to the time, the key-signature,, and the Intervals, 
at different repetitions; and so on. 

But we are sorry to see that the Society in Its publications does 
not in every case follow the excellent rule laid down for its cob 
lectors. Ai It is desirable that tbe words of a ballad should be 
given exactly as they were repeated ” . . * To be of value to 
scholars* songs must be published zvJwle ; whether In the text or 
in an appendix is immaterial Omissions* however well-meant, 
give a sense of insecurity. 

L- M. Eyre. 


Esaki far fitzftmr should bt addressed /d THE EniTCrR of 
“Folk-Lore, 1 ' c/d Bayip Nutt* 57-59 Long Acre, 

Lund tin. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FQLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vtm. XVIJ, JUNE, igoj. 


WEDJTESDA7, 15th PEBEUABY, 1905. 

Mil E. W. Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President) in 
the Chair, 

The minutes of the Meeting held on December i;tb, 
1904, were read and confirmed. 

The election ol the following new Members was an¬ 
nounced, viz,; Mr, J, C. Davies, Mr. W. Ford, Mr. J. Har- 
rower Guild, Countess Amherst, Professor Paul Postel, Mr 
G. F. Bridge, Mr. F. G. D’Aeth, Mrs. C. J. Dennis , 1 the 
Kev. J. G. Derrick, Miss F, Barry, and Miss Q. Bray 
The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Sion College 
Library, the Public Library of Minneapolis, and tile Grand 
Kapids Public Library were added to the list of sub- 
seribers. 

The deaths of Mr. D. Isaac, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, and 
Mrs. Katc Lee were announced. 

The resignations of Mr. W. Hetisman, Miss Thompson, 
Mr. T. Gilbert, Dr, Erushfieid, and Mrs. Naylor were also 
announced. 

Miss Bume exhibited a Com-baby from Ulster, locally 
kf r n ^ S * <,churn ' " seitt b >’ thc Canon Lett, and 
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presented by him tft the Society. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to Canon Lett for his gift [See p. 185] 

The Secretary exhibited some photographs of a Phoeni¬ 
cian sacred pillar in Mdquarts Temple in Malta* sent 
by the Rev. E. Magri of Gozo, and also a bottle of quern- 
ground barley-meal from the bland of Fuda in the Sound 
□f Barra* sent by Dr. Maclagan. 

The Secretary read a note on Fin MacConl's Pebble* 
Carlingford, communicated by Mrs. C. J. Dennis [p, i$6]- 

Mn Albany F. Major read a paper entitled “ The Rag- 
nardk and Valhalla Myths, and evidence from which they 
date/ 1 and a discussion followed, in which Mrs. Calling- 
wood, Dr. jon Stefansson* Miss W. Faraday, Mr. Kirby, 
and Miss Eyre took part. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr* 
Major for his paper. 

The following books and papers which had been pre¬ 
sented to the Society since June, 1904, were laid on the 
table, viz. : 

T&e Mythology of Koryak, by Waldemar Jochelson, pre¬ 
sented by the author. 

jcumat of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 
VIL, No. lj presented by the Society. 

X-Jgfmd if Maiti Juk misserijietna v. I ^ganti, S tori a ia 
Malta Li ma nchitbet Katt Kobe! I, and II„ presented by 
the Rev. E. Magri. 

Report of the Administration of the Government Museum 
and Con ncmara Pubiic Library? 1903, 1904, presented by 
the Government of Madras, 

Epigraph i Ztylamca, Part I.* edited by Don Martino dc 
Zilva Wickremasinghe* presented by the Government of 
Ceylon. 

Buddhism r Vol. T., No. 4, presented by the International 
Buddhist Society. 

Annals of Gonville and Cains College > by exchange with 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
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WEDNESDAY, 15 th MAR CH 1905 . 

The President (Dr. W. H. D. Rouse) in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the tast Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The addition of the Imperial Court Library, Vienna, and 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia to the list 
of subscribers was announced. 

The death of Mr. J. Hodgkin and the resignation of 
Mr, S. O. Addy were also announced. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. H. M. Bower, the 
author of The Ceri <*f Gubbio, regretting his inability to be 
present at the Meeting. 

A note on the Scoppio del Carro at Florence, by Miss 
Jessie L. Weston [p. 182], having been read, Mrs, Wherry 
read some noted on “ Processions of the Dancing Towers 
in Italy, and exhibited a number of photographs and 
drawings illustrating the subject 

Mr. Giinther then read a paper entitled "The Cimaruta/' 
[?' 1 3 2 J- atH ! exhibited several specimens and drawings of 
Cimaruta charms [see Plates], Miss B. Wherry also ex¬ 
hibited a silver charm-neck lace from Italy. 

A discussion followed on Mrs. Wherry's and Mr. Giin- 
ther's papers, in which the President, Dr, Gas ter. Mr, 
Thomas, and Mr. Nutt took part. 

The Meeting terminated with the usual votes of thanks 
to the readers of papers and exhibitors of objects. 



THE CJMARUTA: ITS STRUCTURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


R. T. BOtfTtUft, M.A., F.LA 
Miniates CdSegE, OxfetA. 

(Read at Mfeting, i $th March, 1905.) 

Superstitious observances, which have either been long 
extinct or are half smothered beneath a cloak of shame 
among Northern Europeans, still flourish with a surprising 
vigour in Southern Italy; nay, are so grafted upon the 
ordinary customs as to constitute a very real part of the 
everyday life of Lite people. Foremost among these super¬ 
stitions, and perhaps the most deeply rooted of them all, 
is the belief in the power of the Evil Eye, the mafaahio , 
or, to use a more entirely Neapolitan expression, the 
Jettatura, 

Jettaton, or bringers of ill-luck, differ from witches 
in the northern sense, in that ill-luck may be brought on 
by them unconsciously, and without malice prepense. 
This evil influence may at any moment cast a spell on 
the unwary, A chance meeting with the jtttatore 
when you are on business bent, will mar the issue of 
it; if he kindly wishes you ''good-day,” your day will 
be a sens of annoyances, if not of misfortunes; his pre¬ 
sence anywhere will occasion accidents which will affect 
all present but himself. Even animals do not escape; but 
the most susceptible to the malign influence are the firm 
believers in it, the ignorant, and the very young. 

In Naples, amulets in tended to secure the wearer against 
the power of the jetlaiere, are to be procured at reasonable 
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prices, at the corat and tortoise-shell, silversmiths’, and 
jewellers shops, which are patronised by rich and poor 
alike. In their show-cases may be seen rows of twisted 
pieces of coral, hearts fashioned from bone, shell, and coral, 
lists with fingers variously extended or doubled up, hunch- 
backed mannikins, pigs, nuts, trefoil, claws, horns, teeth, 
and many others besides. For the modest sum of liaif a 
franc anybody may become the possessor of a talisman 
warranted to avert all the manifold ills that flesh is heir 
to; and even of up-to-date collections of such amulets, 
strung up together on a central ring so as to form com¬ 
plete batteries, which must be invincible in the struggle 
against all possible kinds of evil! But in the smaller 
shops, in quarters frequented by a more rustic diattkU, 
and in the provinces, the amulets are of less modem type, 
and, though of inferior workmanship, bear a closer resem¬ 
blance to those of older date, which are often to be picked 
up at the curiosity-dealers, and whose prototypes are to 
be found in museums. 

It is the Neapolitan s firm conviction that an amulet of 
ancient type, well-worn and hearing the scars of many an 
encounter with the powers of evil, is none the less potent 
as a guardian against nefarious influences. It is a fact 
that those who believe most implicitly in evil powers are 
the nicest in their choice of amulets, and do not entrust 
their persons to any but charms of material, construction, 
and type, approved and known to have stood the test of 
ages, rather than to many of the much vaunted novelties 
which hang in the shop windows—such, forsooth, are hardly 
powerful enough to protect a dandy’s watch-chain 1 

Today [ wish merely to draw attention to a certain 
group of charms especially dedicated to the service of 
infants. J wo of these, the Sea-horse or Cava!U> Marine 
and the Siring arc simple, and often carry pendant 
bells Like the corals which protected our childhood; 
but the third type, the Cimaruta or Sprig of Rue , is a 
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compound charm — of some complexity—built up of parts 
which all add to the virtue of the charm. 

By a compound charm is here meant one that has arisen 
from the blending together of originally separate amulets. 
Every single element or the cimatu/a is known to exist 
separately and to function as a charm with properties more 
or less distinct from those of the other elements. Traces 
of such separate origin are still to be found in many 
timarute, in which loops are attached to the individual 
elements. These loops arc purposeless in the composite 
form, and can only be explained like the "rudimentary 
■° I ’K a - n - s 1T or vestigial structures of living organisms, since 
they are derived from the functional loops of suspension 
of ancestral simple amulets, 

Notwithstanding the varied proportions and positions of 
the component parts of the ciwuiruta, a certain uniformity 
of plan is always conspicuous, but in its modifications it is 
an excellent instance of the laws of evolution. The result 
of repeated copying has been that certain portions of some 
charms have undergone a gradual process of reduction, 
and tins no doubt would have continued until the whole 
design had become absolutely conventional were it not 
for the fact that the efficacy of the charm would be im¬ 
paired by too great a departure from the prototype. The 
requirements of technique and of decorative art have 
also played a part in the production of series of interest¬ 
ing variations. Rarely are private marks and badges 
introduced. 

Typical cimantit measure about three inches Jong by 
two inches broad. At the present day they are invariably 
made of silver, but in ancient times other metals seem to 
have been employed, for the Etruscan amulet depicted by 
Mr, Elworthy {Evil Eye, Fig. t6i) seems to have been a 
cimaruta, and is of bronze (PI. XI.). Nowadays the silver is 
so essential a part of the charm that the prudent purchaser 
will not take one unauthenticated by a hall-mark, and he 
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will sometimes look for the zigzag scratchings of the 
assayer as well The Neapolitan mark is usually im¬ 
pressed either upon the stem or upon the loop of the 
charm. 

Sptdm^m of Nwfx>Uf&n Sik\?r-marks of the EJgkittnth Cen/uty. 



The wearer usually passes round his neck the light silver 
chain which is Kinked in the hole in the stem of the charm. 
The work may be executed in cast, carved, or hammered 
silver, but very inferior stamped specimens of modern 
manufacture ate common* many being especially made 
for antiquity-hunters. 

The branching framework of the charm is said to be 
a representation of the "sprig of rue,' K implied in the 
name cima di rate. Upon the brandies of this sprig are 
placed other emblems, as are the ornaments on a Christmas 
tree. 

In a cimaruta of good workmanship we can recognise 
the following emblems fi) Rue T (2) Hand, (3) Moon, 
(4) Key 15) Flower, ( 6 ) Horn or Fish* (7) Cock or Eagle; 
occasionally (£) Heart in especially elaborate specimens, 
probably of later date, when other emblems, such as (9) 
Serpent, (ro) Cornucopia* (n) Cherub, may also occur. 

These emblems are added to the rue* much as the 
symbolic figures which we find in many Gnostic gems and 
medals are grouped around an eye (cf. Jahn, Abctgfauben 
dts b&seu Btkks), and have been picked out for the purpose 
of increasing the efficacy of the charm. 
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I will now deal separately with the component elements 
of the eimaruta. And, first as to the sprig of rue. 


i. Rue. 


No one wouid connect these charms with the rue, were it 
not for their name, for they might represent most other 
branching structures with equal truth. However, on com¬ 
paring some cimarute with rue-sprigs, with ripening fruits 
culled during the later months of the year, a certain analogy 
can be perceived, 1 

The stems of the rue bear alternate, petiolate and very 
much divided leaves (Pis, X. and XL). The yellow flowers 
are disposed in corymbs at the summit of the branches; the 
calyx is persistent, and divided into four or five segments ; 
the corolla consists of as many oval petals, and is longer 
than the calyx. The fruit-bearing sprays bear lanceolate 
bratts near the bases of the fruits. It would appear that 
the cimaruta was modelled rather from the fruiting spray 
than from any other part of the rue plant; for although in 
some of the type shown in Plate XV., Fig. jc,, there are 
many small processes which presumably represent the 
lanceolate bracts borne upon the fruiting sprays, the leaves 
do not ever stem to be fepr^enltd. 

rile following features may be recognized as common to 
both the fruiting spray of tile rue and its imitation : 

(1) There are three main terminal branches, 

(3) The branching is alternate, and not opposite (like a 
trident). 

(3) There are swellings at the ends of all the branches. 

If we select for comparison the least conventional of the 
cunamte, we shall be struck by other points of resemblance 
to the natural prototype. The knobs at the ends of the 
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brandies of the charm will be seen to be divided into 
segments, in very fair imitation of flower-buds or seed-pods 
copied by unscientific craftsmen. In this connection a 
comparison with the old engravings of the herbalists will 
prove instructive {if. Gerard, Herbal\ p. 12, PI, XL), On the 
whole, when we consider how easily a conventional design 
may depart from scientific truth when repeated by men 
who never saw the real thing in their lives, it is a matter 
for surprise rather than the reverse that there should be any 
trace at all of the rue-sprig in the conventional cimamts. 

Unmutilated silver eimarutc representing the rue-sprig 
without extraneous emblems are rare at the present day* 
but a bronze amulet found at Bologna (PL XL) is of this 
type, and, like the modem forms of the charm, the three 
main branches with twigs ending in small swelling are 
conspicuous. 

Lest it should be thought that too much importance 
is attributed to the threefold branching, which maybe but 
an accidental arrangement, 1 must remind my readers that 
this branching has been considered by some to have a 
more recondite significance. Mr. El worthy {Evil Eye 
p. 348) observes that he -can come to no other con-' 
elusion than that the three branches arc typical of Diana 
triform is or of her prototypes." but as the alternate 
character of the branching is true to nature, I hesitate 
to sec the diva tn/ormif in this trip I i city. 

We now pass to the consideration of the peculiar quali- 
ties of rue which have given rise to the use of silver images 
of ]t to counteract fascination. 

Kue, or "herb of grace," has always had a widespread 
medicine! reputation. Eighty-four maladies vrere known 
to be treated by it in Pliny’s day. Judges of Assises 
no less than the contemporaries or Aristotle believed in its 
efficacy-; a bunch of the herb sufficed to keep gaol-fever 
from the august bench ■ a tuft, worn as an amulet was 
thought to disarm the power of witchcraft Even weasels. 
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wrote Pliny T protected their pelt with rue before hazarding 
themselves in combat with the serpent At the present 
day in Khorasan they burn an allied odoriferous herb 
( P&ganum harmaki) to purify the air. 1 

A very Large proportion of the attributes of rue are 
shared by the class of plants which arc associated with the 
Moon. The B&irychium lurtaria (Moonwort)/ Artemisia 
{Southernwood and Mugwort), and Origanum dktamnus 
for Cretan Dittany) are all supposed to repel serpents, 
thus possessing the property ascribed to the Moon in 
the Vedic books. The plants of the Moon have all 
to a greater or less degree acquired some share in 
the characteristics of the Moon-deity, who has been 
regarded as having all waters and moisture in the world 
under general control, and as more particularly exer¬ 
cising an influence on the diseases of the mind, on the 
dew of early mom which refreshes all vegetation, the sap of 
plants on which their growth and multiplication depends, 
on child-birth and the health of women. And so plants 
which either by experience or by the doctrine of signatures 
or otherwise are believed to be cures for ailments directly 
related to the sphere of influence of the moon, are regarded 
as intimately connected with the deities who were thought 
to personate that luminary. The Moon-Daisy and other 
composite flowers have become consecrated to the god¬ 
dess Lucina, who presided over the birth of children; and 
there is little doubt but that the Rue, although a nostrum 
of wider application, belonged to the same category j for 
in the fifth century ja,c. it was described by Hippocrates as 
promoting the catamenia, and nearer our own time Boerhaave 
states that he employed it successfully in the treatment of 
several feminine complaints,* It is therefore not surprising 

1 AiteMtton f jVi-Ver tJu AWtfm IV, p. 14^ 

3 Our iJluBtrikErafi at {PL XI.) fa from the ] 5th ccttfnzj BotUeian MS* 

Add, A. f. ?B. 

a Td iht 15U] cenUuj botanical MS. in the Bodkian Libraiy £M 5 . StL ucn 
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to find that m an ancient floral vocabulary Rue should be 
entered as the floral sign or emblem of the '' Fecundity of 
Fields" (Dierbach, Flora Mytkologka dor Griechtn und 
Rattier}. 

Very many other virtues have at various times been 
ascribed to Rue, but these in my opinion have for the 
most part nothing whatever to do with the cimaruta as 
at present used in Southern Italy. Amongst other pro¬ 
perties is its utility in cases of madness and nightmare, 1 
and, according to the teaching of the Salerno School, 
it clears the sight as well as the perceptions of the 
mind The association of the herb with the Sun and 
the constellation Leo, briefly alluded to by Culpeper 8 
{English Physittan Enlarged, 1656, p, 324), has an 
astrological significance probably foreign to those asso¬ 
ciations with the Moon which are our more immediate 
concern. 

The silver Rue-sprig, then, as the basis of the cimaruta 
is potent as the more or leas realistic representation of the 
part of the rue-plant or the material curative agent con¬ 
cerned with fertility and child-birth. It represents the 
influence of the lunar deity, and although but rarely found 
as a simple amulet it forms the foundation of a compound 
charm in which its virtues are enhanced by the addition of 
the emblems to be next described. 

It will be noticed that the majority of the conjoined 

JJI, known as the Aifhitu, we trad "Rata metusrais impeeri Cumcsta 
tiabdta. Item mm coins triples «t writhes, s. dcifliestica ct silver ris, coins 
^mer. pigREiam dkftUi t foliis cl seninc utiintir/' Cornjinte alu-t th+ MT | T r rT 
dcscfiptioua accompanrlng the excellent colour^ ill ostxjU ton of me m BodL 
MS. 130 f. 27 (circ. a.Il i scgK This MS. wua wnllcn in En£bnd + perhaps 
in the Abbey of Eaiy St. Edmond'** to which it belonged in ihr- nth century. 

1 An cxpiuiutkcpn is pi™ by W. Colts, Ihe Herbal \%i T in Adam anJ £iv t 
l6 57 i P- 45 - ^ wrote: ,B I know nos what religion OolUns wm n|Tr bat he 

iiilhj Lh*E the Eigne of (Fie Crosse which U upon she seed; m rather, 05 \ «q>- 
she Hewer of kue drtvesh away all I'hanta^m?, and evil! Spirits, by 
Signature. n 

-Gerard, loo, -sd^rm* nlc lo he “host nod drie rh 1507). 
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emblems have properties similar to those of the rue, and in 
examples of degenerate dmarute the rue may dwindle and 
be almost entirely replaced by the added emblems. 

2 . Hand. 

Although hands clenched in varied attitudes are often 
worn as simple amulets, yet the tnanofica , or fist clenched 
with the thumb doubled under and projecting between 
the knuckles of the index and second fingers, is the 
only form met with in combination with the cimaruta; 
and I believe it to have been one of the first amulets 
added to the rue. 

Mr, E!worthy has collected many instances from different 
times and countries which show that as a eh ami against the 
evil eye this clenched fist is operative chiefly on account 
of its being regarded as one of the most insulting gestures 
it is possible to make, The mamfica is usually affixed to 
the very extremity of the cimaruta, where its rude strength 
may receive the full brunt of the attack of evil and speedily 
avert it. Mr. Elworthy regards the knobs at the tip of 
every twig of the rue spray as indicating this powerful 
emblem, but it seems more likely that they are, as we 
have already pointed out, simply the buds or fruits of 
the rue. 

Clenched fists are extensively used in combination with 
one or more of the other amulets. We find it combined 
with the moon, with the key (PL XIV., Fig. 4. L), and with 
a flower (Fig. 2. hi >, and the latter combination is the one 
which is used in the peculiar bodkins the Sorrentine 
women wear in their hair (p. 144), 

As a simple talisman, a hand with extended first and 
fourth fingers occurs both by itself and in combination with 
the flower or other emblem, but not with the sprig of rue. 
lL may be taken to possess the same properties as a pair 
of boms or a two-horned crescent. 
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j. Afa&ii. 

It is rart to find a cimamta without the lunar emblem : 
it usually takes the form of a crescent, with a wet3-moulded 
face between the horns, The jettaturn is baffled by the 
two-homed phase with greater certainty than by the more 
benign face of the full moon ; occasional ly, however, repre¬ 
sentations of the full moon are included in the compound 
charm, and sometimes in addition to the crescent. 

When the crescent Is worn as a separate charm by 
human beings* a simple loop for suspension is fixed to the 
upper part and the charm b worn upright, with face 
looking forward j 1 but the brass crescents of donkeys, 
horses, and other domestic animals are hung- face 
downward, a position at once suited to the gait of the 
quadrupeds and identical with that of the crescents repre¬ 
sented in statues of their divine protectress, Diana of the 
Ephesians. It follows naturally that the upright moon 
should be the one more frequently adopted on the 
eimaruta, and wc find it to be so in most cases. The excep¬ 
tions are generally when the crescent is represented in 
especial relation to some other emblem, such as the fist, 
which is then mounted between th^ boms of the crescent, 
like the familiar emblems on the face-plates of English 
cart-horses. It may be noted that, when in combination 
with the eimaruta, the loop for suspension of the crescent 
almost invariably survives as a small silver tag, which may 
or may not be perforated. The persistence of die loop is a 
due to a very important fact concerning the origin of the 
combined charm, namely, that the crescent was at first a 
separate pendant amulet, probably of greater antiquity* 
than the rue-sprig, and that it was hung with others on the 
rue-sprig like keys on a bunch. 

An erroneous interpretation nf this part of the charm lias 
been given by Mr, Rolfe (iVap/es in iSSS, p 1 iy% who has 

1 la timikti; ^sdniojh a perfamErd tipum lakes thu pbae of thi: simple Icmp* 
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been followed by Mr. Efworthy {Evil Eye, p. 345), in look¬ 
ing on the crescent moon as entwined by a serpent, one of 
whose coils forms the suspension-loop. Now, although l 
have carefully examined several cimarute of the type 
figured, including Mr. Rolfe’s specimens, from which the 
drawing in question (PL XIL) is believed to have been 
prepared, I have not been able to detect the serpent nor 
to convince myself of the existence of anything but the 
thickened rim of the moon-emblem and of its loop Tor 
suspension. 

On first thoughts it would seem that the dose associ¬ 
ation of antagonistic emblems (such as the moon and the 
serpent undoubtedly are), in one amulet, might detract 
from the power of the whole against evil, but that that 
view has not always been held is clear from the appear¬ 
ance of hath serpent and lunar emblems in cimarute of 
a somewhat rare type, but even then they are not in 
dose association. 

In a particular series of charms (Figs. 12-1; ,1 we find that 
the lateral rue twigs have been curved and bent round so 
flj to enclose the cenLral portion of the charm in a manner 
that is very suggestive of the crescent emblem, and we are 
inclined to think that the silver-worker when executing 
these amulets was influenced by the idea Q r the horned 
moon being an essential part of the cimaruta, 

Archeological evidence, I imagine, would show that the 
clenched fiat and the crescent are the oldest of all the 
cimaruta emblertis, and that the downcast form of crescent 
is more ancient than the upright form 


4 Key. 

In most cimarute a key is placed near the moon. This 
emblem, like the crescent, can boast a considerable anti- 
qufty for It was used as an amulet by the Etruscans, witness 
the finger-nogs with tiny key-charms in the Bologna 
Museum (Elworthy). " 


Plate XII. 
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The key or the timarata is now of the modern type. Its 
form seems to have been derived from that of the beautiful 
and ornate keys of the cinque-cento. When keys are worn 
as simple amulets the bows are more elaborately worked 
than those of the keys in the rimarute ; they may be 
wrought to the design of scrollwork, or be drilled with one, 
three, or four perforations; and in especially ornate 
examples I have seen the two-headed eagle (PL XXV.h 
Crossed keys, evidently suggested by the keys of St Peter, 
are occasionally worn as a charm. When in combination 
with the cimaruta* the bow of the key is generally trefoil- 
shapedj but I cannot accept Mr. EE worthy's theory that the 
handle of tile key was intended to symbolize a heart. He 
may have been misled by an illustration (PL XII.) in which 
the artist has drawn this part more like a heart than the 
original warranted, for there is no more reason to think a 
heart was intended than that Diana Triformis was especially 
symbolized by the trilobed perforation of the bow* The 
shape is only the outcome of a striving after beauty of form. 

Whether or not the key is a “conventionalized repre¬ 
sentation of the crux Qiisafti” (El worthy, p. 353), which was 
used as a charm in andent Egypt and in modem Cyprus, 
I am unable to say; but there is no doubt that the 
key was the proper attribute of Jana, 1 the form in which 
Diana opened and closed the gates of night, and thus finds 
an appropriate place with the rue - and the crescent Mr. 
Rolfe has also drawn attention to the so-called key which 
was found in the hand of Isis, discovered at Pompeii; but 
is it not possible that this may really have been a sistrum, 
or some other object, which was the real prototype of the 
H key " of the cimaruta ? 

1 Mf, El worth j poiny jiui tlh&l ibe Neapolitan »o>pd far wiicb LI /fmara, 

* In this connection it will be mKmberad thal certain mm>n-plants s«ch as 
the Monnwou Fern {BetrycAium Inmtria) v lie the Mistletoe mt\ the 
ArtcfliiAU, *tc t Eike the SMvnet.&Jume (u| Primrudc), plum which have the 
power of apttrin £ lodti. 
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S* Flower. 


The flowers which occur in cim acute fall into two groups: 
firstly, there are the flowers with few (four or five) petals, 
w T hich recall the flowers of the me (Figs. lg, 23); and, 
secondly, there are the flowers which have more numerous 
petals, which we shall term moon-flowers (Figs. 24, 27a) 
The rue-flowers are sometimes represented as growing 
naturally at the ends of the twigs, and each is then formed 
from a separate sheet of silver, beaten into the shape of a 
bell and fixed to the twig (similarly the knobs in which 
the branches end may be considered as the flower buds or 
seed capsules of the ms], but often the workman by mould¬ 
ing the cimaruta from one piece of silver has displayed the 
flott'er flatly, so that it presents the appearance of having 
been clumsily stuck on hy one petal {Plate XVL, Fig. 3 3D), 
The flowers are sometimes independent of the sprig, and 
are then supported by one of the other constituents or the 
charm, A common example of this is the flower held in 
the clenched fist, a combination often to be met with as a 
separate amulet. This charm is seen in its greatest perfec¬ 
tion in the silver spadini worn by Sorrentine women in their 
hair. The flowers have four petals. 1 There is no absolute 
proof that these bodkin-flowers are related to the flowers 
on the cimaruta; there may be cruciferous flowers which 
resembled the periwinkle or tdelelte des sorciers t in that 
they may once have been used in the manufacture of 
amulets. But, bearing in mind the fact that this particular 
type of charm is especially worn by women, a more 
probable explanation is that the flower is either beneficial 
to the fair sox or else is the emblem of something that 


'One specimen e*.i mined had evidently been slightly djinapctt, juid so 
.ippru.mly with the intern™ of concealing the tnjttiy, the sBrasmlth h a d bent 
and engrave*] the four petal*. w that the mutilated one might fnim the hod t ,f 
* iitpd, the three nudsmuffcd petals forming the wings ontslretched ajj,j u* 

( “*■ 1 Fot 1 1******** CQl '* tfimlimt, see ItalianJaxlhry 
**&«“* hStgner Cmt'Uam, PI. id, published by the Arendd Society, ,US 
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is. Now the orange-blossom plays so important a part in 
marriage customs, and at the same time Is so closely related 
to the Rue (for both are of the same tribe Rv talcs) and is 
also so frequently found with four petals only, that I have 
no hesitation in associating the spudino flowers with tile 
orange-blossom. 

Sometimes flowers are carried by birds in their beaks, 
and are then more difficult to identify; and their presence 
as part of a charm against the evil eye is not easy of 
explanation, except in the belief of the ancients that birds 
are endowed with a marvellous knowledge of the medicinal 
properties of herbs, Haivks and eagles, to become far¬ 
sighted, plucked hawkweed and wild lettuce respectively ; 
pigeons and doves used vervain or pigeon's-grass, to 
counteract any dimness of sight which might prevent them 
from seeing their enemy, the hawk. So in these charms 
we may regard the flower as a contribution of the bird’s to 
the general etneiency of the whole, or else as a private 
possession to increase his own power against the malign 
power of the evil eye. 

The many-petalled flower is not common. In some 
cimarute in which J have found it, its stalk is pierced for 
suspension, and thereby we may recognize it as an amulet 
of originally independent existence, I believe that amulets 
of this type are intended to represent certain composite 
flowers, which perhaps, on account of their likeness to the 
full moon, were dedicated to Artemis or her equivalent. 
Wc are informed that the Moon l>aisy {Chrysanthemum 
IcHcanthimum), the flower of Eileithueia, or the Greek juno 
Lucina, was used for uterine diseases. When the duties of 
the moon-goddess were transferred to St Maiy Magdalene 
and to St Margaret of Cottony the Moon-daisy became 
known as Maudelyn or Maudlin wort, just as the Mar¬ 
guerite Daisy, another flower of Artemis, was assigned to 
St. Margaret of Cortona. And there is some ground for 
putting into the same category Costmary or Maudlin 

K 
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t Balsamito vulgaris}, the Maghet* Maids or May-weed (Pyne- 
thrum parthenium\ the Sweet Maudlin or Herba diva* 
Marias {Ackilka &g?r&tum\ the Mather or May d-weed 
{Anthtmu a>tula\ and the Ackillm matriraria —all of 
which plants, bearing flowers with white ray florets, were 
thought to resemble the moon, and to have acquired from 
her, by the doctrine of signatures, a certain efficacy in the 
treatment of feminine complaints 

Notwithstanding the differences in the eimamta Sowers 
Mr. E [worthy assumes that all indiscriminately "must be 
intended for the lotus, the symbol of Isis 11 (Evil Eyc\ 
p. 355). There seems but doubtful foundation for this 
assumption, as no such special virtues as those of the 
moon-flowers have been attributed to the btus* 1 which was 
the sacred emblem of the sun # the symbol of Osiris, and 
typified purification and regeneration,- 

And if, as I think, it is possible to explain the presence 
of these flowers as integral parts of the cimaruCa, as 
being emblematic either of the healing powers of the rue 
itself* or of the virtues associated with other flowers sacred 
to the moon, it certainly does not appear necessary to 
adopt a theory which adds to the complexity and hetero¬ 
geneity of the charm at the expense of simplicity and 
uniformity. 


6 . Horn, Siv&rdt Dagger, He. 

In many cases a clenched fist may he seen grasping 
some object, not a flower, which is generally so indistinct 
that it has been variously explained as a horn, a sword, a 
dagger, or a fish, or as some other longish object, or taken 
merely as a bar of silver bridging the gap between tw r o 

1 Tliu Egyptian Lulu* h a tfjnttfiLsa, 

1 An. stfrOuntiuHed rwfognilioQ of the krttts Cafl •-jmtM.iiE es proceed t»5 Fir, as 
4ppeaf> I'rgcLi Mr. Goodyear 1 * *ft.ht L#tm uSoi). In which t bm kft 

tendency Lc substitute that flower as t he sale origin uf uJ] ancient decoraapn^ 
including the Ionic volutes! 
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emblems to strengthen the whole No doubt the meaning 
of this charm would vary with the exact nature of the 
object held in tile fist, but inasmuch as the execution of 
this part oi tile cimaruta is very defective, we can gain no 
satisfactory knowledge of what the prototypes may have 
been. 

I have never been able to unhesitatingly recognize the 
fish in combination with the rue-sprig, although it is well 
known as a separate amulet, I cannot therefore include it 
in our list of symbols, for although Mr, Elworthy \Evil 
P- 355 ) mentions it, he does not give an illustration or 
it. Homs as amulets contra at fascino (Jorio) are of so 
great an antiquity and so widely distribute! that it would 
be a matter for surprise that they have not been invariably 
added to strengthen the collection of cjmamta emblems, 
were it not that for a long period the elements in the 
combination were chosen simply for their efficacy in matters 
relating to childbirth, and that the moon-goddess in this 
capacity was sufficiently represented by the crescent. 


7, Cock. 

Occasionally in cimarute of elaborate design one or two 
birds are added to the other emblems ; one is usually 
represented in profile and sometimes with a flower in its 
beak, the other is represented as seen from above and 
with wings expanded as if in full flight. The former 
bird is clearly distinguished as a cock by his comb, the 
latter has been identified as an eagle, but I would submit 
that it is intended for a cock volant It is certainly not 
an owl (Figs, 22, 25a, 46). 

Three separate theories may account for their presence. 
Both cock and eagle can be considered as able to overpower 
the evil eye by the power of their own eyes ; the one is noted 
for its extreme vigilance, the other For its piercing sight The 
explanation which has been given of the flower in the beak 
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of the cock (p. 145) is in accordance with this view. The 
second explanation would introduce a new idea into our 
conception of the cimaruta, vls n that these birds are the 
emblems of the sun-god, to whom both cock and eagle 
were hdd sacred * and that they thus contributed to the 
power of the chant! to resist the evil eye In Lycia both 
birds were sun-embletns 3 and were associated with the 
triple. But the third idea harmonises more nearly with the 
lunar associations of the charm, The cock P as Herr E. 
Baethgen has shown {Dc vi ac signification* Ga/li, 1.887), 
was associated with Diana as well as with Proserpine, 
jEsculapius, and other divinities-—an association which is 
still preserved in two hair-pins 1 purchased in Flume. In 
cne 3 the cock is modelled in a sitting position above the 
head of a female figure, supposed to be Diana; in the 
other, the bird is represented with a crescent* a fist and a 
bunch of some herb. Occasionally the cock is represented 
by its head (Fig. 16) or merely by its comb (Figs, 17, 22), 
thus affording an excellent example of the gradual de¬ 
generation and disappearance of an amulet. The resem¬ 
blance between the knuckles of a fist and a cock's comb is 
suggestive, 

8 , Heart. 

The Heart, as one of the component emblems of the 
cimaruta, seems to all things considered, to be of late 
introduction. It is not certain that it was employed as an 
emblem by the Greeks or Romans when the dmarnta is 
believed to have had its beginning, it is not of frequent 
occurrence in the charms, it is not present in many of the 
most typical nor most elaborate; and where we come upon 
the heart-emblem most highly developed, there the rue is 
degenerate, and tends to be superseded by the newer 
element 

Let me repeat at the outset that the theory that the 
bow T of the key was originally intended to represent a 
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heart cannot be accepted : such an interpretation of the 
emblem is an attempt to find b y force as many different 
emblems as possible in the cunaruta. 

In charms of various typci r hearts do, however make 
their appearance as distinct emblems One or. two hearts 
are to be seen suspended From a brands of the rue sprig 
(Fig, 27) or sometimes held by a fist grasping it by the 
large blood-vessels, which are sometimes very clearly 
modelled (Fig, 28)- 

In charms of another type (Xo, 45, Plate XIII. 1 we find 
the heart in the correct position anatomically, in the centre 
of the group of emblems which constitute the entire charm. 
The heart may form the centre of a degenerate rue sprig 
and in extreme cases (PL XIIL] may entirely take its 
place, becoming the nucleus around which the other 
emblems are attached. In the latter case we find a 
tiny perforation or hole above the heart, which, like the 
hole in the tag above the moon, is a survival of an original 
loop for suspension. 

In Naples hearts made of bone, coral, silver, gold, or 
other material are commonly worn as simple amulets. In 
their modelling the main blood-vessels are occasionally 
indicated h but more frequently by a curious alteration of 
the design the blood-vessels are represented a_s flames i 
such as those seen rising from tile Sacred Heart venerated 
by Roman Catholics. But from the hearts in the cimaruta 
Barnes are never found issuing,, blood-vessels not uin¬ 
frequently. 


9 * £erfwnt r 

The serpent emblem as an integral part of the cimaruta 
is of exceptional occurrence, perhaps for the reason already 
adduced ; namely, that the moon is its bane, and that in 
consequence their presence side by side did not make for 
the potency ol the charm. Still, when as In the very 
ornate specimen in tile Empire style figured in Plate XVII,, 
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ig, we find both moon and serpent combined in the same 
amulet, wc can only assume that the work was executed 
by a generation of workmen ignorant of the antagonism 
between the separate emblems, 

There have been many traditions woven around the 
serpent. In his Sanskrit names drig -Asha or driskti 
visha ( having poison in the eye ') we have indications 
of his supposed power of killing at a glance, and in the 
Greek name of supernatural vision. These attributes 
would make him an argus-eyed antagonist, and one to deal 
death to the powers exercising fascination. 

I am strongly of the opinion that there is a close relation 
between the inclusion of the emblem of the healing art 
among the cimamta emblems and its presence in certain 
early illustrations of medicinal herbs. Several of the plants 
depicted in the Herbarium Apultii Platenka t printed In 
Rome soon after 14SQ, 1 are represented as being closely 
connected with serpents, scorpions, and other animals, 
which for the most part are the venomous animals against 
whose bites or stings the herbs were useful’ The serpent 
of the cimaruta may therefore in one sense be regarded as 
akin to a shop sign, like the red serpentine stripe cm the 
barber's pole, 3 meaning that the charm, like the barber, 
is efficacious even in the case of serpent-bite. 

J t is well known that Isis as the sign of her profession 
of a lady-doctor wore an asp crown, but, on the other 
hand, in an Egyptian wall painting, she is piercing the 
serpent through the head, reminding us of the original 
enmity between its seed and the woman. 

I have not been able to trace any oriental or classical 

*J. F. Payne* On thi rj«* r (TVtfW* Ettfwgr + 5k* , vik 
3 A Kimitnr tendency is exhibited in the coloured drawings of Verbal a. and 
rhe serpents in iht rath century Bodleian Herlml died jw/rj, p, 13^ n. 3 m t 
and nlsu in many 151b century Italian MSS rt of which Caiwc. Misc. 40S and 
500, find B&cfL SIS. Add. A, in the BtdLcuan LLhmy t aie tramples, 

3 T ht 5iLni™s of the iMpBSBfren'i wined *t:iff uF Atscidapins, 
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parallel to the Teutonic belief that household serpents or 
Unkm are not only friendly to solitary children and drink 
milk with them! but that their lives are closely related to 
one another, so that if the snake be killed the child wastes 
away (Grimm and SiffiTock), 

However, in view of the fact tint the serpent appears to 
be of late introduction into the combined charm, I doubt 
whether it is worth discussing further as to whether its 
virtues are as good as the Ophites would have us believe, 
or its properties those of the basilisk. 


IO. Cornucopia, 11* Cherub . 

Other emblems appear in isolated cases, seemingly 
added in accordance with the fancy of maker or wearer 
or perhaps occasionally as erroneous interpretations of 
some obscure portion of the cimacuta from which the copy 
has been taken. Among such we find the cornucopia, 
indicative of plenty and good luck, and bunches of grapes 
(Elw. Fig, Si), which probably have a similar meaning* 
The cimaruta shown in Fig. 28 has a cherub added 
to the other emblems. Their occurrence b so exceptional 
that I do not fed justified in accepting any explanation for 
their presence ; for while they may on the one hand be 
regarded merely as elaborate hirds T yet t feel certain that 
those who see Diana, the moon-goddess, in everything will 
compare them with the Egyptian winged Isis or with the 
bird-woman Hathor—and thus as being related to the 
Sirens. 


General Conclusions. 

In attempts to reconstruct the history of the cimaruta 
and to attribute due significance to its elements, it b but 
too easy to go wide of the truth by the adoption of one 
theory to the exclusion of all others, Many students will 
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only 1 give heed to the emblems of the sun-god or to those 
of Aesculapius, but it is the votaries of the moon-goddess 
who will perhaps find most iu support of their presumption. 
Others, bent on finding relics of phallic worship, will so 
interpret more emblems than the occasion demands. 

All my searches in museums for links between the cimaruta 
and the phalEic amulets which were so common in Roman 
tiincs T have led us to the conclusion that the cimamta is 
not, as has sometimes been suggested, a descendant of any 
of them, but is essentially of separate origin. But^ no 
doubt owing to the universality with which such amulets 
were worn, certain phallic elements were used at an early 
period to strengthen the rue charm, and they may have 
been inherited from the cult of Isis at Pompeii. In most 
cimarute the phallus is represented in the form of the hand 
or the hom. 

Perhaps the charm had a material origin in an ancient 
practice of holding in the hand a sprig of rue culled from 
the plant, and later a dried sprig may have been attached 
by a mount to a chain or ribbon worn round the neck. 
Its efficacy is recorded by Aristotle, and the application of 
a herb at child-birth is quite in accordance with the old 
Persian lore concerning the seven fruits that charm away 
evil influence at parturition, and to which the fata! seven 
Hathors turn. The change from the materia mtdica itself 
to its symbolic representation in a more durable material 
is a very familiar one, and in the present case was 
possibly suggested by other arborescent amulets of quite 
another derivation, like the one engraved upon a green 
Assyrian cylinder now in the Hague Museum, and figured 
by Lajard in his Quite dt Mithra (Plate 27, Pig, 7). The 
amulet, which is represented near a crescent moon, is like 
a three-branched spray of olive, and is to be interpreted 
as a local representation of the cosmic tree (PL XL), 

The earliest dmarute, in short, may have been inspired 
by emblems of a tree-cult and have thus acquired other 
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properties than those Inherited from a medicinal herb, and 
may betoken the local acceptance of a world-wide inyth p 
which some might perceive in the fable repeated by Pliny 
of the amicable relation between the fig (one Form of the 
world-tree) and the rue. 

Furthermore, the established practice of associating 
objects of various kinds with trees may suggestively 
account for the presence of the additional emblems on 
the eimaruta. But it should not be assumed that the 
individual emblems of the cimamte have necessarily been 
associated with the world tree. Among these are the 
winged genu of the Assyrian Cosmic Tree, the eagle and 
hawk of the Scandinavian Ash, Vggdrasil, the eagle on the 
Iranian World-Tree, and the serpent. 

From its erstwhile broader significance the rue as we 
have seen shrank to be the special protection of women in 
child-birth, and the emblems naturally added to it were 
those of the lunar goddess, the tutelary deity of maternity; 
and the charm was made of her metal. The silver crescent 
and the moon-flower were no doubt soon followed by the 
key and by the cock, which, as Herr E. Bacthgen has shown* 
was closely associated with Diana, an association which is 
still indicated by the two hair-pins purchased recently in 
Fiume, and referred to supra* p, 148. 

There is no reason for believing the serpent to have 
been an original element in the compound charts for 
although when worn by itself it might have been supposed 
to have intimidated the evil eye by its poisonous glance, 
or to have been a beneficial symbol, like the asp from the 
Isiac crown or the Aesculapian snake K yet the construction 
of cimarute seems to indicate that the traditional enmity 
put between the seed of the woman and the seed of the 
serpent bad not been forgotten. And there are few more 
widely-spread beliefs than that in the toxic influence of the 
moon. 

W hat cannot fail to impress the student in the invest!- 
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gation of this device, the cimarnta. is not so much the 
inclusion of ihh or the other emblem, as the general 
conformity to the type, and the a]most entire absence 
from the combi nation, of amulets which we might have 
expected to find there. For instance, the hom r so uni¬ 
versal in South Italy% is not common. Perhaps so pointed 
a weapon was too dangerous to be put into the hands 
of infants. The frog or toad emblem r PL XIV., a) ive might 
also have expected to see included,, for the frog-and-crescent 
charm, made of silver, is not unfrequently to be met 
with; and that it has been handed down from antiquity! 
bronze aniuset-frogs found at Pompeii attest Its absence 
may be explained by the fact that, as the frog had no 
connection with Diana Ludna, there was no reason for 
combining it with the cimarnta* and lack of original 
motive may unconsciously have been operative through 
the ages. 

A similar explanation might be offered for the most 
remarkable fact of all, namely, for the almost entire 
absence of the Christian element from the dmaruta. The 
antagonism between amulets which have remained pagan 
and those which have been adopted as Christian has 
not yet been allayed. The only exceptions known to 
me are three in number, viz. a small dmaruta I Fig, 
1 5J r in which the cross appears, and two varieties of 
the crescent amulet, one of which has been inscribed 
Jesus Maria/ and the other, upon which some possessor 
has scratched a little figure of St januarius (PI. XIV ). 

We have shown how the potency of the rue and of 
the emblems of the moon-goddess as amulets against 
the powers of evil was increased by emblems having no 
direct connection with her ; prominent among these are 
those which are now universally considered insulting* but 
which doubtless had originally another meaning. 

It is just this change in the exact significance of iden- 
5 E] worthv r Ezfii Eyf r Fig. 
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tical emblems and symbols which we find in different 
countries and in different times, that renders the study of 
charms at once so difficult and so fascinating. The 
crescentic face-plates on our dray-horses are now merely 
a smart ornament, the treasured belongings of the carters, 
who take a pride ip keeping them brightly burnished, 
and transfer them from horse to horse ; but tn Southern 
Italy essentially similar pendant charms avert the Evil 
Eye, keep beasts from stumbling, and must be hanging 
on the animals when they are blessed by the priest on 
the day of St Anthony (January- 17th). Two thousand 
years previously die Campanian peasant would have seen 
in them the symbol of Diana, protectress of animals, 
earlier still the Egyptian w ould have percei ved the emblem 
of Isis. 

Lastly, let me remark that 1 am unaware of any 
reference to the cimaruta before iSBSf It may seem 
extraordinary that a charm so much worn in Naples 
should have escaped the attention of the earlier writers 
on Neapolitan manners and customs, but it must always 
be borne in mind that the wearers are nowadays, and 
probably always were, principally to be found among 
the lower classes, and, consequently, the unobservant of 
the upper class have either failed to notice it altogether 
or have considered it beneath tlteir attention. Indeed, 
persons of some pretence to antiquarian reputation have 
denied the existence of these charms or have hinted that 
they are only mba Americana, made to be sold to 
tourists and curio-hunters. 

It is to Mr. Neville Rolfe, the first to write on the matter, 
that I am much indebted, as Live many references to his 
unique collection will show* Acknowledgements are also 
due to Mr, H. M. Bower, to my friend Mr, Whitoall, and to 
others who have allowed me to examine the amulets in 
their possession. 
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APPENDIX, 

Table of Amulets connected with the Cimaruta 
(See Plates XIV^XVIL) 

I have found it necessary to devise a simple method 
of representing the differences between individual tima- 
ryte. The following table wEH I hope be found helpful 
in the description not only of the charms at present 
under consideration hut also of such other objects, like 
the man# panteg and the Barone lamps B which are 
composed of varying dements. 

The composition of the cimanita is represented by a 
constitutional formula in which the emblems are repre¬ 
sented in order from left to right by their initial letters, 
and a series of brackets is employed to indicate mutual 
relationship of parts, 

The following examples will make this clear. 

fig. 2 [if. (Plate XIV. * is represented as H (F). 

(A Hand holding a Flower,) 

R 3 {Ii—M—H—K~-H). 

Rue sprig with j branches supporting in order from left to risdn a 
Hand—Moan—Han d—Key—I land. 

R;, (H (F) K t bM Cock b Cock (F) b, b )- 

In ihiL- charm one Flower is held in a Hand and a second by a 
Cork. A second Cock U supported by the Moon, The two points 
divide the symbols into the three groups borne on the branches 01 ih^ 
rue. 

A dotted symbol, thus, Si, signifies that the loop for suspension is 
present. 

Simple Amulets. 

Elements of Usual occu rre net. 

I- Rue. Symbol R, 

2 , Hand, H. 

*u Marto eorcula* 
hr Mano ftta- 
c T Mano pant-can 

The i» a* 3 ? occasionally found m oilier positions, but 
die tnann fica position i; the only one which occurs in d*birutf. 


Plate XlY. 



simple and compound amulets. 
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3. Moon. M* 

;r. Downcast eresettit 

i, Upright moescent V Sample as Crowded* 
r. Uprighi decrescent. j r 
4 Full 

4 Key. K~ 
a* Raw simple, 
k Bow ornate. 

5. Flower. F. 

ft* Few-petalkd Rue or Orange blossom, 
k Maay-petattcd Moon flu wet, 

Ekmmls of rare otcurresttc 

6 . Horn. + 

Alihough common as a simple amulet the bom Is rarely 
found in combination unless held in a bund. 

7. Cock (or Eagle ?) 

ii» Side view of entire bird. 
k Head, 
r. Comb. 

Elements believed to be of comparatively late introduction. 

& Heart. C 
9, Snake. 

10. Cornucopias, and ) occasionally appear: al-o the 

1 1, Winged boys J Pen tacit. 


Compound Amulets, 


2, i. H (M) Hand holding moon Hairpin in authors' 

collection. 

it. H (K) * „ key El worthy. Fig, 112. 

jiC H (FJ pp m flower Sorrentine bodkins 

and amulets. 

iv. H (f) „ , r horn or dagger. 

A twisted horn appears as a prolongation of the bttle finger 
in a cnmtnon don^ey-chann, Author's ColL 


3 - 


L M (H) 
it, M (Cock) 


Moon enclosing hand. 

cock. 


Only known in 
combination with 
the dnrnmta. 
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iil M (F) Moon with flower, Rolfe Coll, 

The moon amulet is not unfrequently' united with the frag, 
PL XIV. figs. 3, iv, Rolfe C01L 

4. i. K (B) Key ending in a hard. 

ii. K ( H (F)) Key ending in a hard holding a flower. 

iii. K (M + P -i- H j Key with moon, pentaclc and hand. 

: Rolfe Coll. 

8. i, C +Heart ending in a horn, A small iron charm. 

Author's Coll 


Compound Amulets (Cimarute). 

A sprig of rue forms the basis of the amulet. 

I. With a hand, but without moon and key together, 
i. Simple forms. 

10. R(bbb , H , b). Authors Coll. 

11. R ([ bb. H H b> Author’s Coll 

13, 8. (bb . K. b). Author's ColL 

13. R (bb |. H , bb). EI w, t Fig. 81, Author s Coll 

. . n/u 1 14 i-k’t i ,wa amulets are similar, hut the 

4 - V i * ** ■ od?. \ ]1JC j - has been treated conventionally 

15. Cross (M H). ’| and has been transformed ime .1 crass and 

la crescent 

it. With the cock substituted for one of the rue-buds- 

[6. R (b. Cock’s head, H * b). Rolfe ColL 

37. R(b,Cocks comb, H(F). b). Rolfe ColL 

In this specimen the lateral buds are markedly tripartite, 
like the trisnla in shape, 

iii. With the moon. 

18, K(b | + H M b. b H b)- Rolfe ColL 

Iv, With the Key. 

19. R (1 Flblcl 11 F. 1 UcKlFl). Rolfe and 

Author's Colls. 

Design light, elegant and symmetrical* with DUEnerous 
filiform leaves ( 1 ) which simulate small hums. The hand with 
the horn, the sole emblem on the middle branch, h situated 
aJmoh-t exactly in the centre of an equilateral triangle, the ancles 
of which are formed by the three 4-A-petaThd flowers. Two 
heart-shaped leaves i CCj are borne laterally. 


Plate XV. 



COMPOUND AMULETS <C!MARUTE' 


Ta fiui /. i£& 














Plat* XVI. 



CIMARUTE -.TYPICAL SEHIESi 


To /ok /. i 
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I believe this design to be of recent date. It is not 
uncomment. 

Similar flowers (sis peuidetl 1 are associated with the penttde 
(Ft. XV. Fig. P4 Bower CclU and with dmonitii No. 


II. Rue with three branches« moon and key present 


(.a*) Typical Series. 

Under this head are grouped ihe most typical dmarute. 
Other emblems may be added in varying combinations and 
position^ but generally they occupy the spaces between two 
branches and are often fixed by bars of silver. 

2a R (bbfa M h H . K b> Rolfe Coil. 

The hand does aot reach the periphery of the charm and 35 
but feebly ddferentiaied from a bod- Moon decrescent. In 
some specimens the buds itrt mure phallic than iti others- 

Hull mark g\ 

2i«. Rf'bb M.bH+.KFb). Rolfe Coll. 

Flower of sheet metal, soldered oo. Moon increscent 
21 b. RCbHM.bHf.KHb). Authors Coll. 

21 c. R (bb M . b H f, 1C bb j. Rolfe Coll, 

liotb of similar design to the last The bHt.it the end of 
the middle branch might easily become transformed into the 
moon enveloping the hand which appears in Xos. 38 and 40, 


22. R(bFH Cock’s comb M. Cock. K bb) 

Silver M ark (date [780-9). Author’s Coll. 

/O- 

Thc snw-like structure is not easily identified as the comb 
of the cock, but there can he little doubt about it for it occupies 
the same relative position as the cock in Nos. 16, 17. ->■ 

23a. R(bbH.bMbKb.bFb), Whit nail ColL 

2 \b. R (bb H . b M b K b - F bb). Rolfe and Elw., Fig. 81. 
See PI XII, Whitnall Coll. 


23c. R(bbH.bMbKb.bHb), Author’s Coll. 

23d. Ribbli.bMbKb. bFHb). Rolfe Coll. 

24. R (bHH b M b K b. F H b) Miss Wright 

The knuckles of the hand, beat a strong resemble ute u> cocks' 
combs. Moon increscent- Flower a Moon-daisy. 


The ruck might be Interpreted as an Eagle by some aulhcriues. 


The Cttnanda; 
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25a. R (b H (cc) b H < h) Cock. b M b C K b h F Cock b ] 

lieat fhe ^^develop. 

tk!?« , e 5 ^ S CM : lc5 “ e distinguished by their combs 

The one to the left U represented as flying, the other m sitting 

£JJSEnfffiSv^’S 0 ** 1 been derived 

'“ the COr ™ponding position in So.it. 

rha^J? "JP 6 *™® of the !lllSrrien t s to the left of the 

thaim are shown :n 2,.* and 25c Rolfe, and Authors ColL 

(b.) Series exhibiting variations from the type and a 
tendency towards the introduction of new emblems. 

26. R (b F F M h K. h C e b), Bower Coll. 

A charming and ran? nvo-branch rd design. 

i?4 RlCC.KH.bMFi. Rolfe ColL 

27b. R(bC.KH(h)b.bM Hi. ingleby Coll. 

28 ‘ R ( b C-K F Winged boy,MH). Rolfe Coll 

29 RUKMmHMKl). Rolfe Coll 

dtsl F" ha5 *>«" ^modelled accordance with 

C,i Em P ]n - The middle branch 
or the rue spra^ has been represented a* a Mroent rw n r 
the muons ls represented as being nearly fuLL the fonmuh 
-r^y represent a smafj a flower s CCD h“ 

The key on the right ends, in n jW«. 

5 X^b?n&S dJ,i ' wl b! ‘ Fi ‘- SI ’ *■ 

30. R(lkmHM1 >. 

-J&J® | OT7n Whkh P It,h 'thly dates from the iafl]c 

rWr' n » 1 t J? are . ^"s* impossible to unravel. A 
dower 011 * key-handle, a bunch of grapes, and a hand msv 
perhaps be recced. EL*-, F^i,. W AmhS cl 

(C.) Series showing degeneration as the result of spaces 
between the branches being left solid: disappearance 
or me by hypertrophy. 

32. R(bMHKbF). ' Rolfe ColL 

33. R(bMbKbb). KrfSSf 

* V\ MKF >- h Author's Coll.' 

niibi?* amUlet the * partte ^ are almost quite unrec^. 

<d ? aArophy eXhlblt ' nfi eradual ^appearance of the rue by 
•- With Moon face downward. 

35- R(H (F)K.bM(Cock)b Cock<F)b.b), 

Author's Coll. 















I’LArfc XVII. 



CIMARUTE (ABERRANT AND DEGENERATE FORMS'. 

To fau f. ■ to. 
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36. R (II <F) K, b M (Cock) b Cock (F> II (F). b). 

Rolfe Coll. 

37- R(b M [ H (F)]. M [H (F)]. Cock (F) H (F)). 

Bower Cotl. 

A very imnsnal type of charm. The flowers are represented 
as held by fnur of the emblems and the combination of the 
crescent endasrng the hand bearing a dower occurs twice. 

3 $, R(K.bM(H)bCock(F)b, bi Rolfe Coll- 

39 ^ { K . b M [ H (F)] b F. H Rolfe CoIL 

40. R { K M (H)FH \ El Fig. 81 h and Author's Coll. 

The rne«buds have entiidy disappeared, and the typical 
branching is no longer rtcognizable. 

ii. With moon upright* face forward. 

The me branch Eng is not recugnirablcL Th e arrangement of 
the emblems tends to become either radial or gridiron-tike, 

a Moon decrescent 

41 (KMFH) 

Two forms of the flower hare been noticed to occur in this 
nmulet: fa) like those of Fig, 40, made of sheet silver. Rolfe Cell. 

M cast in one piece with the amulet Author's Coll. 

42, (FHMKF>. Author's CoIL 

Moon increscent 

43 - (F H M K F). Mrs, Yemen. 

44. (FFHMKFFF). El worthy* Fig, S1, 

45 C(FFHMKF F F), Author's Col]. 

Tn this fine example a heart has been cut in the centre of the 
amulet, the other emblems being grouped radially around iL 
£FL XUL% 

46. (H (F) K Cock M i Author's Coll. 

A common modem form, usually of poor workmanship* in 
which the various emblems are represented as hanging by 
separate bands or chains. 

R. T. G. 


L 



FOLK-LORE OF THE WYE VALLEY. 


BY MAH.GAJLET &YDJL 

[Read al Mating, jik Dfcember, 1904,] 

THE present is the second instalment of folk-tare collected 
in this district which I have had tile honour of reading 
before a meeting of the Folk-Lore Society, and it does not 
by any meins exhaust the matter gathered in the course 
of much rambling about the country-side during the last 
few years . 1 

I cannot give the names of my informants, for I do not 
know most of them. My stories were often told by chance- 
met folk crossing moors, by men stripping bark in the 
woods, women in little cottages miles from any village, 
and girls who showed me short cuts from hill to hill. 
Living as ( do, at the extreme edge of the Forest of 
Dean in Gloucestershire, and on the borders of Mon¬ 
mouthshire, my opportunities for collecting characteristic 
folk-lore should be great, for l have three racial districts 
within walking distance, districts where one would expect 
to find distinct varieties of folk-lore, if folk-lore follows 
race. 

First, there are the Forest of Dean people of my own 
immediate neighbourhood—small, dark, and passionate; 
descendants of gipsies, squatters, and broken men. Then 
die re are the Gloucestershire people of the rolling culti¬ 
vated lands and valleys ; they are fairer, larger, and more 
ordinary. Over the river we come to Welshmen, for 
x Fuik-Lan r t Vat. XITL, p, J?g h 
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Monmouthshire is to all intents and purposes Wales; 
indeed, I have even heard Welsh spoken there. On the 
hilltops there the ancient Silurians are said still to be 
found, and the country is covered with moors and great 
woods, so that race peculiarities might well persist; 

But I must in all honesty confess that, as far as folk¬ 
lore is concerned, 1 have been unable to discover any 
differences. Perhaps as time goes on my inquiries may 
lead to some result in this direction, but as far as [ can at 
present see the same superstitions flourish—I use the word 
advisedly — on both sides of the river. And yet the people 
are net of the same type, and Offa's Dyke, stretching along 
the hither side of the \\ ye, still divides England from 
Wales. 

The chief traces we find of “Racial Differences" suggest 
another sense of that term. We have many place-names, 
whose folk-etymology- recalls the long-past border wars 
and commemorates real or imaginary battles- Such are 
Heivelsfield (Glos.), popularly derived from ** Hew and 
slay or " Human slay." Again, Beachly, near Chepstow, 
is supposed to come from the English cry of “beat and 
slay” as they drove their foes into the water off the narrow 
tongue of land now bearing that name. At Trelleek 
(Mon.) ts the Bloody Field, 00 which no crops will grow, 
nothing but gorse. '■ Eh, but It have been ploughed again 
and again, but tis no use; because of the blood spilt there, 
'tis no use,” 

At Red brook (Glos.) is found a piece of very* mixed 
tradition. There is *' a pitched road, all laid wi’ limestone, 
and stones set on edge ; they do say it was where the 
Turks, or Romans, or such, did travel, the way they did 
^rdk. Some calls it the Roman Road, to go somewhere. 
They calls it the Turks' Fields." 

The Village of Trelleek, in Monmouthshire, is specially 
rich in “ Remains," There stand the Three Stones, 
upright monoliths, the "Tre-leck” from which the place 
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takes its name: stones which were flung from the 
top of Trclleck Beacon to their present position by 
jacky Kent and the Devil, as Miss Wherry told us in 
her paper on Monmouthshire Witchcraft 1 The distance 
is about 2 A miles, but that was nothing to Jacky; 
H He were always a P flinging stones/ I was told, and 
some of his stray shots used to he found in our own 
neighbourhood. Legend said his stones could never be 
moved T but alas E gunpowder has accounted for one at 
least on the English side of the Wye, 

But there is another Trdletk tradition. If you ask your 
way to the three stones you will be answered, " The way 
to Harold's Stones? Yes, Miss/' and then directed. 
Specially will you be *0 answered if your informant is 
at all above the labouring class, and the information will 
be added that " Harold he did set them up because of a 
great battle he did win, and if you goes on, Miss, you r ll 
see the great mound where they did bury all the dead/' 
The facts of that battle and that victory arc real enough. 
The late Professor Freeman, in the second volume of his 
Norman Conquest, under the year 1063, quotes the chroni¬ 
cler Gcraldus GambrcnsLs to this effect, that kL Each scene 
of conflict w T as marked with a trophy of stone bearing the 
proud legend, *Here Harold conquered/" 

It is quite possible that Earl Harold may have taken 
to himself stones obviously not of his own raising, though 
there is no trace of an inscription on any of the menhirs 
at Trelleck. But so definite and detailed is the tradition 
that one at once suspects a literary source. Prof Free¬ 
man is not likely to have lectured at Trelleck—is an 
acquaintance with Giraldus possible? If so, it is not of 
recent date. There stands in the church a very curious 
sundial, bearing the date 1671, which was formerly in 
the old school-yard* On one face or the pedestal is 
carved an excellent representation of the three stones, 
Wei. XV., p. 75. 









Plate XVIIL 



SUNDIAL AT TRELLECK. 

far e tpj- 
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with the inscription, '• Maior Saxum, hie fuit victor 
Harold ; and on another ls carved a dome-shaped object, 
with the inscription. “ Magna Mole, O quot hie sepultc,” 
obviously referring to the neighbouring mound. 1 

This would at first sight seem to support the idea of 
literary contamination, more especially as we know that 
towards the end of the seventeenth century the English 
language and English antiquities began to be seriously 
studied by the learned of this country. Still, we have 
no proof that the benefactor who erected this sundial 
was acquainted with GiraJdus, and, if he were, I cannot 
think that even the most brazen antiquary would have 
had the courage to set up such an inscription on the 
sole authority of the general statement of Glraldus, {who, 
moreover, says nothing of the mound), had he not had 
some already-existing local tradition to go upon. I am 
therefore inclined to think that the connection of Harold 
with tile three stones of Trelkck is a piece of really 
independent tradition, emphasised and made permanent 
by an enthusiastic local antiquary. In this connection, I 
must remind you that there is more than one carved 
side to till's curious and valuable monument. Glraldus 
Cambrensis made no mention of the mound delineated 
on the first side, and most certainly he ignored the 
object shown on the third side, which is to me the most 
interesting of all. We have here the round basin of a 
well, with cups, and the inscription, ,J Maxima Fonte" 
(the rest illegible), and this represents the Virtuous 
Weils wells still resorted to for their curative powers, 
and as a wishing-wcIL There are not, I think, many 
such carvings of sacred wells known, so the man who 

'S*e Plate XVIII,, kindly drawn by Mr. Henry Jewilt Horn my rwufih 
sketch. lb- irficle inscription „ apparently Enlcmted m be U“J|] thu, - 
o qiioi hie si! puke !” (earring of mound) t “ Seiran. 

J 1 ., , ” c _ to ' Haralll < IcaiTing of stums)- 11 Mariom Fonlc, Dom " 
UStgtbk, (caning of uvell-eircle with cups and llowets). 
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wished to perpetuate this tradition also, must have been 
something more sympathetic than a mere bookworm 
grubbing for history. 

As far as I can learn, there is no religious legend 
attached to the Virtuous Wells, though I have heard 
them spoken of as St. Anne’s Well by people who did 
not belong to Trelleck. There are supposed once to 
have been nine springs, though but four remain: they 
are enclosed in a wailed area, which has never been 
roofed in, and is entered by descending steps. It 
contains two stone hen dies and two squared recesses, 
besides that of the chief spring, which is honoured 
with an arched recess and a round stone basin— 
very evidently that figured on the. sun-dial. The wells 
are situated about a mite outside the dll age, nowhere 
near the stones, and an ordinary stream runs within a. 
few feet of them. The various springs are supposed 
to cure various ailments, if used early in the morning, 
and fasting. The water of the main spring contains 
iron, and very nasty it is. as I know from sad experi¬ 
ence, having tasted it under the impression that that 
was the right way to wish. 1 afterwards learnt that I 
ought to have dropped in a pebble and wished as it 
fell through the water. 

Tliere is also a tank at Trelleck called the Nine 
Wells, which tradition assigns as a bathing place to the 
'‘nuns" of Tintem Abbey, some three miles distant. 
They are supposed to have come by a subterranean 
passage. It is curious that the country folk always 
speak of the nuns, though Tintem was a Cistercian 
Monastery. 

Trelleck is supposed once to have had seven churches, 
and at very low water it is said that the spire of one 
of the last buildings is still to be seen at the bottom 
of a pond in the Green Lane. Now this legend is 
rather characteristically Celtic, but I will pass on to 
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another subject, that of charming, which is one in 
which our neighbourhood takes a great and lively 
interest 

We have still living amongst us magic in all its three 
distinct forms—white, black, and domestic. By domestic 
magic I mean ordinary helpful charms, where the power 
lies in the charm itself and which can be practised by 
anyone, u Peter sat on a marble stone ” for instance, is 
an universal incantation, helpful in itself, to be admini¬ 
stered by anybody. But True Charming—white magic— 
is a gift, a power in the possession of one person, wise 
man or wise woman, special* priest-like, not to be used 
lightly; communicable only by a species of initiation to 
those who arc likely to use it fitly, and in no wise to 
be confused either with popular charms or with the evil 
workings of the devil's servants. 

We at St. Briavel's possess a most famous charmer, a 
man resorted to by the afflicted of villages ten miles 
distant, both for themselves and for their beasts. And 
of this man I may boast myself the pupil. 

Old Luke Page 1 is a partial cripple, hut a fine hand¬ 
some old man* with shrewd clear-cut features and a 
humorous eye. He is an excellent judge of character, 
intuitively suiting his methods to his company but with 
a very real belief in his own gift In his early days he 
was a butcher in good standings and is a man of some 
education, When l went by appointment to his cottage 
I was courteously invited to a seat, and it was explained 
to me that, whatever 1 said, I was to give no thanks 
to hirtL Luke and his old woman—a little shrivelled 
thing, with the face of a hungry bird—sat on either side 
of the wood-fire, and a weird black hen sat upright like 
a penguin in the doorway, and w r atclied me with intel¬ 
ligent eyes whilst the charmer spoke gravely and 

1 j(muajy t 1905,^1 jegffe: ia say ih m Luke Pfl^e hfiS died since lbas paper was 
written* 
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reverently of his art. That I came of four generations 
of clergy impressed him greatly, and added much to my 
fitness to receive the power. 

+F You do want to know how to charm? Well, Missy, 
"tis easy; but you must have the love t and you do 
have to be steadfast, 'Tls only for you to have a liking, 
and make your mind up, and have a wish to do a body 
good, and be steadfast. How to do it? Well, *tis like 
this. Suppose one should come to 'ec, an 1 they have 
an arm or a shoulder out You must know the Christian 
name, and, if it be an animal, you do give him one. 
You do get hold of the person, and examines the place 
and handles it over, wherever the place is, and you will 
know by your own inside tvfati F tis when they comes to ’ee. 
Yoifve no need to tell t/tey nothing nor let others 
know r ; and see here. Missy, 'ee musn't never tell a woman 
the wa ;Yi because of halving the power. Then you fetches 
out the complaint You got to know the Christian name 
for it to come right 

“ Rub with the right hand and say l ' Father, Son. and 
Holy Ghost, great God above, send aU things right hone 
to bone, marrow to marrow, blood to blood, and flesh to 
flesh + in this right arm of James Reynolds, Send all 
things right in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost' Then you do mention the Lord's Prayer. Do 
this two or three times all to yourself handling it. Never 
say them the charm, say Ec to yourself."" 

“ And the same If it was scalds or burns or toothache, or 
anything. You got to be steadfast, and you got to say the 
Lord's Prayer. The quicker TEs done after the injury the 
sooner 'twill come good.” 

<F Arf you got to take No Thanks, but thank the 
Almighty, and keep it to yourself. 1 ' 

"I hear you sometimes write charms?" said I. 

“0 yes, you can write this, or som’at from the Bible 
for they to carry about, but they must have faith.'* 
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Now I had been told that Luke used to do some 
protective changing every year for a fanner now dead, 
in which the burning of salt figured. As this is in itself an 
evil and unlucky thing. I asked questions, but got no 
answer save an uncomfortable look. But the little old 
woman from the other side or the hearth burst out 
excitedly: “Bum salt ? why, yes t you can fetch a man 
wi r that! If a girl have been wronged by a man, or if you 
do want revenge, you can fetch him back at midnight 
You do make a good fire p and you mustn't speak or let 
any one stir it An 1 as it strikes midnight yon do put 
the salt on the fire, and zuisfus him back to speak to you. 
An" as it strikes you finishes, and him will come, aye i— 
tktevgk wafer I! No poker, no tongs in the comer, or him 
will take 'em, and stir out die trouble you be making. 
That" 11 bring un backbit will r i knaw r for l did try myself! 1 ' 
Here old Luke broke in T 11 Don't you do it, don't you 
listen. Missy. They as are good at charming mustn’t do 
the devil's work, and that's devil's work, that is/ 8 

But that the charmer himself sometimes used to bum salt 
in his charming Is certain. I do not know if it was a case 
of fighting evil with evil,, but a farmer's widow told me how 
in her husband^ time old Luke used to come to charm 
the cattle. He would ask for half a pound of salt and 
go off abne to the “folder." After a while he would 
send it back to the kitchen to be burned. But he would 
not tell what he did. 

The same woman told me how he cured one of their 
farm lads who suffered from nose-bleeding to a dangerous 
extent Physicians were in vain. so his mother took him 
tu old Luke.—"Yea Miss, he got out the Bible right 
enough, and put the key in it, and the boy did turn it 
round, and Luke did say something, and the boy wasn't 
to touch it after he turned it round the last time* and 
the boy did hold the Bible whilst old Luke he did put 
the key down his back; and he's never had no bleeding 
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since. Miss. Luke lie opened the Bible where he thought 
proper” This was about Tour months ago, 

I have been told he sometimes gives written charms, the 
ink of which is to be washed off and drunk by the patient. 
He always looks in his Zadkitf j Almanack to find a 
lucky day. (“Yes, Miss, 't will help ee r this book will*” 
he said to me,') That he suits his methods to his company 
the foregoing details will show, but that hss gift is un¬ 
doubted I could prove by many instances. He is called 
out so distant farms, and both human patients and cattle 
arc brought to him from all around. Many sick beasts 
owe their cure to him, and our late doctor had a great 
respect for his knowledge of herbs and bone-setting. 

That the methods of professional charmers were the 
same in earlier days is shown by the account given me or 
“ an old tiny lady, very funny, who did travel about, a 
charmer she was. She did catch hold of ee, an' P ce 
couldn't never hear what she did say* She got it, and 
she said, ‘ That'll do, an you'll find my words come true/ " 
Charming leads u: on naturally enough to the kindred 
but veiy distinct subject of witchcraft. Here the stories 
arc endless, for if there be one thing more than another 
in which we still believe, it is in 4 Bewitching." Most of 
the tales one hears are very confused and like each other, 
and much concerned with pigs. 

There is a mysterious Book, supposed to be in the 
possession of various women, which is the subject of 
trembling curiosity. A certain Mrs, Reynolds had been 
doing plain sewing at my aunt's house, and Kate, the 
maid, was much excited. 13 She's the second daughter of 
old Mrs, Williams. 3 ' u Oh\ she was called a witch, was 
not shef M 11 Yes, and her daughters are too, both on 'em. 
It’s Mrs* Reynolds who 1 ® the best one t she 3 s got the Book. 
Did you ever hear why she's out with Mrs. Thomas i Oh 
yes' 1 (very cheerfully), ** they did have words, and she did 
say something over the pig, and it's never picked up since- 11 
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Then thought Fully, "If I'd known when she was in the 
house, I J d have asked to look at the Book. I'd often heard 

Of it" 

One charming old farmer told me many wandering 
stories about witches and their ways. 11 Witches," he said, 
" oh, yes, they old witches did go about wi 1 packs cm their 
backs, and if 'ee did refuse un 1 or make game o' they, why 
ee’d be sure to be stopped. They'd say; 1 Ah 1 never mind, 
/ don't need to tvuih r ee T and they did put a spell on r ee 
and curse 'ee ; make children spoonies they did, or club- 
foot, or bleed to deaths and making the poor animals holler 
and bawl, and oh, my dear! what ikotdd be done to they 
old women ? 

" Now, there was old Harriet Wells, She went fn the 
shape of a pig, she did. Just before she died they shot at 
her twice. They done it twice, wf marbles in a gun to 
prevent her going. But they never hit her. She cursed 
them all, the man, his wife, and they were all struck wi F 
illness, and prevented their getting their butter, and their 
beasts was all ncsb 1 So him followed her one night after 
they shot at her, an ! offered her a sack o 1 com not to do 
anything to they again. She took the sack o' com, but 
before taking it, her said she must come down, to the house 
to see what was the matter wi r they. An 1 she brought an 
old pot an r burnt it on the ftre h an' they could never tell 
what was in it Then she took the pot an' went off an 1 
said them could send the com. Qh t she was a dreadful 
old woman, always tormenting people. Then there was 
old Witch Harris; she did go to a farm asking for 
potatoes, and was refused, and then for cider The 
farmer's wife, she said no p she hadn't got no cider. f Q 
yes you have p plenty of cider. 1 1 How do you know?' 
'Never mind, I do know/ “Well, my husband said I 
wasn't to give none away. 1 'Ah l have he 1 He J U he the 
hrst to regret it’ as you : ll have three children bom who'll 

J tender, iMtOUtr. See Ertg-J. DLiLxi Dki^ i 
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lose* as much flush, blood, and bones as he vc refused me 
cider! 1 And they did, Miss, and they are little tiny 
tilings the Wrens, they calls 'em ; many’s the time I’ve 
seen ’em, grown men, never no bigger nor a child. 

Old Mrs, Rodins, she was a masterpiece, she was. She 
did bewitch her son's wife* who took to wandering in the 
woods* and it took nine men to find her. So they took 
her to the old witch's house, and they got her in and locked 
the door up, the husband and the old witch's husband. 
And the husband had to get the Bible and the key of the 
door and hand It to the old witch, and he said, F You give 
my wife here peace, and unwitch her/ The old watch did 
do something with the key and the Bible, and she did 
never go away again," 

This is an interesting example of the use qf white magic 
to expel black, rather than a good story. The following 
is, however, more dramatic, I got it from the late vicar of 
Hewelsfield, a village adjoining ours, and in the Chase, 
He was conversing with a clever old cottager, and from 
the Bible they got on to spirits and kindred subjects, and 
the old lad)- grew confidential. Witches, eh? They 
say * the old witch can t do nothing/ but you and I, uv 
knows! Why, there was my mother’s brother; 1 his 
daughter was hired out the first time, a fine beardly - 
wench she was. One day her mistress says to her, 1 There's 
old Mrs, Wurgan coming along 1 {Now she was a witch, 
as everyone knew.) An' her mistress says, H If she asks 
you for anything, don't you give it her/ An* the old 
witch, she comes to the door, an h she says, ' Will you lend 
me one of your clean aprons?* So the girl says, "I haven’t 
got none. 1 An 1 the old witch* she did go on awful 1 1 You 

wicked wench/ she says, 'youVe got three clean ones, an F 

1 The elder and let** soph tali ca ted people always describe crilnienLl TeUtlmi- 
ships ^cneaJopcally in thi* wny. Karnes* uju p are very seldum osed + and even 
pwplt win »y is ald Mj A/s daughter/' mthcr than - Polly A." 

1 Beardly or hunlly = HAieEy r tumdsamc- CL Eng, Di,f. 
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they're lying folded up In the left-hand comer o r your top 
drawer r ; an 1 she did go away* saying shed pay her out for 
her ItesL AtT that girl was taken with the most awful 
toothache, she couldn't ait nor stand nor rest day nor night, 
nor eat a bite. So her mistress* she sent For my mother's 
brother* and he came an* found the poor girl going about 
with a face as long as a wet week. An a when he catne to 
hear he was in a tearing rage, and said fidd see about ft, 
ke wasn't going to stand no such. So he went to that old 
witch 1 s house, and there she was a-sittmg by the fire wash¬ 
ing her pot An* he says, 1 You take that ill-wish oft my 
daughter,' an’ threatens what hell do If she didn't An 1 
she asked, "What can / do about it?' tie says, 'You 
wish it away * She says she will, an 1 mutters to herself, 
but what she says is, 1 Wish it may stay? So my mother's 
brother lie goes back, and finds the poor girl worse than 
ever. An' he was in a taking, and back he goes, and he 
takes the old witch an r he shakes her, an' he says, * You 
wish It away, or Ill set you on the fire/ She mutters 
again, 1 Wish it may stay/ but this hears her, an" takes 
her up an 1 bundles her on to her own fire, an p there he 
holds her until she shrieks out, 1 Lemme up! I wish it may 
■ffr! 1 And the paid it did go that very minute; and he 
got back, and found the girl eating her dinner as smart 
as ever/' 

We have also the story of the man with a witch-wife. 
He was thin but she was fat, and he complained of this. 
So his wife promised that he should become as wdl-likmg 
as herself. One night she and her witch-friends took him 
to a neighbouring country-house, and the witches all turned 
themselves into straws and went in under the doors, which 
they then opened and let in the man, afterwards securing 
them again. He was told on no account to speak a word ; 
the witches then brought up wine and food from the cellar 
and the larder, and all began to feast, when suddenly the 
man whispered, ° Haven't you any salt?" on which the 
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witches disappeared, leaving him behind a prisoner In the 
house. 

This story is, of course, a ** commonplace/ but it is 
Interesting to find it accepted amongst our local tales, 
just ns a story, without name or place given. Here 
is a Devil-legend of the same type, which haa, how¬ 
ever, been localized, though even there the actors are 
nameless. 

ri Did you never hear tell of the shoemaker and the 
Devil ? Weil, Miss, they do tell this tale. One night 
there was a shoemaker going up the Gloucester road, 
very late it was, and there he did meet a stranger, and 
they two did get a-talking as they went along. And by 
and bye. Ending as how he was a shoemaker, the stranger 
asks will he make him a pair of boots. So down he kneels 
in the road to take the measure* but when he had done 
one foot* there weren't no other, only a daw! And the 
poor man he makes as though he didn't notice* and the 
stranger went off* saying meet him there when the boots 
was done The shoemaker went home half frighted to 
death. Early Lhe next morning him did go to the parson 
and told him all about it, and what should he do ? And 
h^ said, 1 Make him the boots, but don't you go for to take 
no money for them, not on no account" 5d w r hcn the 
boots were ready he went to meet the stranger, and the 
parson, he did come with him to pray* But the parson 
stayed at the turn of the road* out of sight behind the 
hedge, Aim did. So there stood the stranger* and he gave 
him the boots. But when the money was offered* the 
shoemaker he wouldn’t take It And there was a great 
crash in the hedge, and the stranger rose up in the air and 
fled away, and there's a great big hole in the hedge to this 
day. Yea* Miss, him did take the boots." The Devil has 
a great deal of property in our parts—kitchens and pulpits, 
and even a portion of St Bnavel's Churchyard, a waste 
piece where few are buried * save suicides and such like. 
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" That's the Devil's bit. Miss, and don’t you be buried 
there," was said to me by a well wisher, 

OfFas Dyke, locally known as the Devil's Track, runs 
along the Wye Valley; but I have found no tradition 
to account for the name, though there is one, I believe, 
in Shropshire {Shropshire Folklore ^ p. 622}. 

Miss Wherry has told us much about Jacky Kent o' 
Grosmont, the famous wizard. Though a Gloucestershire 
man, his fame seems better preserved in Monmouthshire, 
at least I have heard more about him over the water. 
1 here are people who say they have seen his tomb half 
in and half out of Grosmont Church, from which the 
dove flew nut to show that jacky had gut the better of 
the Devil to the end ! 

‘‘Jacky and the Devil, they was always doing things 
together. They used to cany stones over the bridge 
just outside Gloucester to huild ivith. There arc a lot of 
old buildings outside of Cheltenham called the Devil's 
Town, and they do say it was to build that. 1 But if 
twelve o'clock struck as they was passing the bridge they 
had to drop them, and yon can sec them now, a lot of 
big stones lying about in the field," 

The Picked Stone at Treileck is also rejected house* 
material or the Devil's. There is, too, the story of a bridge 
to be built in one night, on the usual terms, with the 
usual dog as victim. 

Ghosts we have in plenty, and of the most commonptace 
kind, the ordinary road or Jane ghost, taking the form of 
a black sheep or pig, 1 ,1 may mention that our pigs 
are usually of a beautiful pink.) Tile following is, how¬ 
ever, worth repeating. Old Mrs. Pirrutt lived in Monmouth 
whilst her husband was away fifteen years at the Penin¬ 
sular War, and got her living by brewing, etc.* She had 

L ms "Devil's Chimney" an Ltckhumpum Hill? or CtaiKhdnwn Chord? 

1 Cf. affit, p . 64, 
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to go and brew at a big house which stood where the 
Grammar School stands now, by the Wye Bridge. She 
had to go in the middle of the night, so as not to 
use the copper when the cook wanted it. She was 
crossing Wye Bridge shortly after midnight when a 
coach and (our dashed past her, coachman and horses 
alike without heads, and rushed straight into the river. 
She went on as well as she could, her knees shaking 
with terror, and went to the front door, the way she 
always had to get in at night A clergyman came and 
opened it, in a bath of perspiration, and said to her in 
furious tones, "What do you want here?" then, “Come 
in, for Heavens sake, quick! As she passed towards 
the back of the house she saw' a lot of gentlemen 
standing in a circle in one of the sitting-rooms. “A^i , 
when she came to think of it, she saw as how they 
must have been laying the ghost she had met." It takes 
twelve clergymen to lay one ghost. 

Belief in the fairies has not yet quite died out, though it 
is fast disappearing. Still, fairy-tales arc yet to be heard, 
even if rarely, on either side of the Wye, and in Gloucester¬ 
shire standards arc still left at intervals in the hedges 
"for the fairies to hide in” (A “standard" is a single 
stem, which is left uncut at the first trimming of a 
hedge, and which remains, rising like a little tree above 
the rest.) 

About forty years ago there was a girl at ferialll who 
used to go out every night by her bedroom window to 
dance with the fairies, always at a certain time, and was 
back by a certain time. She always left a pail of water 
by a well-swept hearth for the Tames to boil their kettle, 
and a loaf on the table. Over 11 to" Trelleck, a girl told 
me that the fairies came out from under the toadstools, 
and danced at the Parkhurst rocks, which shows their 
good taste, for it is a lovely place. It was also their 
custom to dance round the Virtuous Wells, notably p n 
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All Hallows' Eve, drinking the water out of hairbdl 
cups. People used to hod these the next morning round 
the well, withered and thrown away. They used to 
gather them up and dry them, to use In illness. One 
churlish farmer dug up the ring, because he " didn’t like 
all them silly tales ” The next day. when he came, he 
found the water dried up, a thing hitherto unknown. 
And, strangely, it was only dry to him; other people 
could get water. He went again in the morning, hoping 
to nod some water collected, and found instead a little 
old man sitting there, who told him that he was very 
much displeased at the ring being dug up, and that the 
sods must be put back at once. When this was done 
the water came again, but not before. 

My next story comes from the Forest of Dean, and 
was told by the same old woman in Hewelsfieid, who 
was so fluent on the subject of witches, 

” T * ,err do bc them as says there be no such, but you 
and l, we knows! Oh! / could tell ce things! Why, 
there was my father. Him did come home one night 
all of a tremble, and his horse as frighted as himself. 
Him ad been riding home through the forest—all 
covered in dead leaves, the road were—an’ when he 
were well on in the lane, the leaves they did begin to 
rise up, they did, just a stone’s throw ahead o' he, as 
though the wind were a-whirling of ’em, an’ there 
weren’t no wind, twas as still as still. They did 
get up a-twisting and a-twirling, more, and more, and 
more, an 1 always just that much ahead. My father him 
did get that frighted, him did ride hard to get past they 
an the poor horse all of a muck o’ sweat. But ’twasn’t 
no use, him couldn't never get no nearer they, for all 
his riding, they was just that much ahead. a n ’ not a 
, rCa * h ^imng. Eh, my father, he was rarely frighted, 

By this you will see that we hold the common belief 
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that the small whirlwinds which cany columns of dust 
along the quiet lanes are made by the fairies riding by. 

My last story is of the nature of a “ droll." 

"Farmer Gag he lived at Ruardean, in the Forest of 
Dean, and he was in arrears with his rent One day 
the farmer's youngest son met the landlord, who asks 
him where his father was. Lad says, ‘He's off making 
a bad matter worse,' Landlord asks. ‘Where is your 
mother?’ Lad says, ‘Baking a batch o' bread as was 
ate last week.' The landlord asks where his sister 
was. Lad say’s, ' In the other room crying over the fun 
she had at Whitsuntide/ The landlord asks where Ills 
brother was. Lad says, ‘Gone a-hunting; and all the 
game he kills he leaves behind, and all as he doesn't 
kill he bring a home alive.' 

“ So then the landlord he says: ' Well, if you come to 
my house to-morrow at twelve, not before nor not after, 
not coming straight down the road nor across the fields, 
why, I'll forgive your father the six months' rent he owes.’ 

"The lad he went the next day, and got there just 
at twelve o'clock. * How did you come i ' says the land¬ 
lord ? ‘Across the road,' says the lad. l l told you you 
were not to come down the road nor across the fields/ 

' No more 1 didn't/ says the lad, ‘ I didn't come down 
the road. 1 rode the old sheep, and he ran from one 
hedge to the other across the road, all the way, and 
scratched my face, as you can see/ 

“Then the lad he was taken into the house, for to 
make his explanations. 

“‘Now, how was your father off making a bad matter 
worse ? 1 

"‘The cow died, and father he was at the public 
spending the money as ought to have bought us a new 
cow/ says the lad. 

“ ’And your mother, who was baking a batch of bread 
as was ate last week ? f 
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* J So she was; we hadn't no bread last week, but bor- 
rowed from neighbours, and when I met yon, she was 
baking a batch o' bread to repay the neighbours with,' 
says the lad. 

“ 1 And about your ssster r who you said was crying over 
the fun she had at Whitsun tide/ asks the landlord. 

w 1 So she was/ says the lad. k 5he had saved some 
money h and at Whitsuntide she spent it all, and she 
was Crying over that when yon met me. 3 

il 'And about your brothers hunting, 1 asks the landlord. 
hlf What I said was true, 1 says the lad. 4 When we 
met h my brother, was under an oak-tree hunting fleas* and 
all he killed he left behind, and all he did not kill he 
brought home alive/ 

iK So the landlord he gave a receipt for the six months 
rent that was due. 11 


Margaret Eyex 
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Saint James's Pat ani> Grottoes* 

It is the custom of the children in this neighbourhood (Leyton- 
stone, Essex) on the festival of Si James* July 25 th, and 
on the Jew following days, to erect little structures of clinker 
or mbbish on the edges of the pavement, to which they attract 
attention by their persistent appeals to " Please to remember the 
grotto/ 1 

Daring the past grotto season < 3 904) I invited several of 
the older boys into the garden and watched thetn construct 
or&c of their edifices. 

The Sis* varies; roughly perhaps it is some two feet across, 
eighteen inches deep, and eighteen inches high* 

The Structure consists of door, back, side-wills and roof ; 
the front is left partly open. The roof is formed by placing 
sticks across the walls and then pilbg stones upon them, the 
general form of the roof being that of a dome. 

L&twm. The outside of the structure is ornamented with 
flowers poshed in between the crevices. 

Mafertah t If possible, shells—oyster shells for choice—are 
procured, but generally, as a matter of fact, the clinkers and 
stones are used, 

Caudle. The first halfpenny given by the passer-by is spent 
in purchasing a candle, which is pul in the grotto and lighted. 

The Bate for making these grottoes did not seem to them 
clear* "It is grotto time now/" said one, 11 we see other? 
budding them"; u We keep a note-hook with the time for 
peg-tops* leapfrog and grotto time/ 1 said others, 

Heaum for Jfuitfwg. None of them knew of any reason 
for their erection; do one had ever seen it elsewhere; they 
had all done it at sdiool 7 having seen others. 
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The observance of this custom seems fairly general [n the 
London district Grotto building lias been observed in recent 
years at Harriet, Hoitlon, Islington* in the North of London; 
and at Hammersmith in the West, besides Leytonstone in the 
East, 1 Also some fifty years ago + my landlady, then a child 
in the (at that time) well-to-do suburb of the Old Kent Roach 
S.E^ used herself to make these grottoes* using for the purpose 
oyster-shells, which were procured from a fishmonger and 
most carefully cleaned, and greeting the passers-by with the 
following jingle 

M hlf&s* to remember the grotto * 

Ir's only once a year. 

Father 1 * gpne Lu sea ; 

Mother's gone to fetch him hoct, 

So please remember me," 

Chambers's -R$ok &f Days mentions this custom of grotto- 
making under July 2 5th, md gives an illustration representing 
a child standing by one of these grottoes and begging from 
a lady passing by. His account is that in London, on the 
first few days of the oyster season, children make piles of these 
shells with a candle stuck in the top to be lighted at night, 
while the children whine out “mind the grotto ’’—a demand 
for a penny, professedly to keep up the caudle. Neither Ellis’s 
Bra/iifs Antiipu'tits, nor Hone's Entry Day Mmk have anything 
on the subject 

All whom I interrogated were quite ignorant of the fact that 
they were assisting unconsciously to ]tt*rp£tuate an interesting 
custom which has probably been handed down for mote than 
500 years; and of the real import of candle and flowers. For 
these grottoes are almost certainly imitations of shrines to St 
James of Compostclla, which were erected in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries in London (and perhaps at other 
places in England) for the benefit of those poorer folk who 
could not afibrd the expense of the long pilgrimage to Spain 
and yet wished to pay their devotions to the perhaps most 
popular saint of that day (if Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and 

1 [Whcn 1 wfla a child at LlrngUm, fifty ymra ago, 1 he date qf the gmUtf- 
tby WTLS August Sth, t\u, 35 th July, Q]d Style.—E. S. ILmhud-l 
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Fablt, :4th cd. ( under heading “Grotto”), It would beintErcst- 
mg to Itnow whether the custom is confined to the London 
district or whether it is observed elsewhere in England. And 
also wheth ei there was a shrine set up in the city of London 
itself* or whether there were several shrines set up in the 
villages just outside* which lay on the great main roads leading 
(0 London. 

The shell connected with Saint Janies the Great was the 
scaliop-sh cl I* PttUn Jacol>atu$. The children's use of the oyster- 
shell is probably due to the tact that it roughly resembled the 
scallop-shell in shape, and also was at this rime easily pro¬ 
curable because of the commencement of the oyster season. 1 
For the legend of Sc James the Greater and his connection 
with Spain, with Coanpostella* iind with the sedlop-shell, see 
the Zma vf th& Samfs. 

Frederic G, D'Aeth. 


The tH Scorpio del Carbo" at Florence. 

{Ant^ p* ijr.) 

Ik the spring of the year 1^04 1 had occasion to visit Florence 
on business and fc by a fortunate coincidence* my visit extending 
over Faster, 1 was able, for the first limes to witness the well- 
known annual ceremony of the “Scoppio del Carro.' 1 ' 1 

The s 1 Cano, rr as it is called, resembles in Form rather a Cata¬ 
falque or Funeral Urn, being a sombre grey-brown erection* four- 
*ided T and diminishing in she alike towards the summit and the 
base. The lines were marked out by wTcachs of fireworks* in pink 

1 [This &6HB5 queitiraftbk. Ev&ry housewife knnws that oJStcra art oirt 
of jtajon M whoi there is no f in the name of the niDnth ’ j.e. from April 
to September. Accunlmpiy the 1st of Scptfiinhei is lilt date of Colchester 
Oyfter-Fesut* whfah iby^ apparently resembles * fan c,f “fir&T fruitiF 11 
partaken uf by the ciders of the conmmrtiiy. Could not some member of 
(he Society miniate to be present at it this year* and vend its particular* f 
— Ed.] 
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and white paper, which crowned the top, ran down the four sides, 
apd encircled the intcraccttng line. The same 41 Cano ippaicntly 
serves year after year. 

This structure was mounted upon a wheeled base, hung with 
crimson cloth and drawn by two splendid white oxen, almost 
hidden under their crimson 41 housings*** their horns gilded* and 
huge flax wreaths of [lowers and evergreens rising high above their 
foreheads 

The ceremony of the " Scoppio n tales place on Easter Eve- 
Early on that day the "Cano* was drawn by the oxen to its 
appointed station on the Pi aria del Duomo* midway between the 
Cathedral and the Baptistery The great west doors of the 
Duomo were opened, and from the 11 Cairo 13 to a pillar erected 
in front of the High Altar ran a wire at a height of about 6 feet 
from the ground* A passage was left down the centre of the 
nave, the spectators being ranged on either side* and crowding 
the vast interior from wall to wall. 

A little after eleven the service began, but in the prevailing 
busdc and confusion it w r as quite impossible to ascertain cither 
the details of the ritual or the words of the prayers* Shortly 
before 11.30 die clergy of the Cathedral, including the Archbishop* 
came in procession down the nave, chanting as they went, and 
issuing from the west door, crossed the square to the Baptistery. 
After a short absence (about 20 minutes) they returned, hut now 
at the rear of the procession walked one of the priests, carefully 
carrying 4 lighted candle. This* I was told, was the H Sacred 
Fire 11 brought by one of the Fazri family from Jerusalem in the 
Middle Ages, and never since extinguished, I imagine that what 
my informant really meant was that the candle had been lighted 
at the n Sacred Fire ” which was preserved in the Baptistery 
On returning to the altar the celebrant, whether the Archbishop 
or not I could not see, began High Mass, Precisely at noon the 
« Gloria" was reached* and as the first words were sung the sacred 
fire was applied to the pillar, which, like the “Carrot was 
wreathed with fireworks* This was the supreme moment of the 
ceremony \ wkh a hissing sound, amid a shower of sjiarks, a dove, 
apparently of fire, flew from the pillar along the wire,—it should 
have reached the 11 Carto/ r and setting that alight, returned to the 
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altar from whence it came, on the success or non-iuccess of its 
flight depending in the opinion of the Contadini, the fate of this 
yeiuffl harvest. By some unhappy chance it flew no fanher than 
midway down the nave,. where, with a last despairing 11 finis, ra It 
became extinguished, revealing itself as a stuffed bird tied on to a 
bundle of squibs. Immediately the spectators rushed upon it, 
each trying to secure at least a feather, Finally a small child suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing what remained of the carcase, and went off 
with it In triumph. 

That evening the walk were placarded with the announcement 
of a “ Mala Pasqua_, |r and alt sorts of misfortunes for the present 
year were freely prophesied. A friend who had witnessed die 
4 * Scoppio" on many previous occasions told me she had never 
before seen it fail thus, and that the Last time it happened was the 
year of the Ute Archbishop's death. 1 

The points which struck me most were the curious shape of the 
“Cairo 11 aod the elaborate decoration of the oxen, which seemed 
to me to hint at a possible sacrificial origin* 

Jessie L. Westos. 

1U Another chapter h deviated to a deiCfiprinn of the eKUMfrdhlary cere¬ 
monial which mkes place in ihe Dinamo of Florence a a gvefy fcI*Mer E*e,. 
wllen u firework in the shape- of a. duve ts lighted nt the hi^h altar, f usl 1*1 
down a COld Attached US e cart outside %}\£ w^i dtXir, and there sets fire T in. 
hroad daylight, fo a collection af sqniL r cracki r-;, geihs, and oilier loudly- 
banging nnd eriFsnttJling Combustibles. There is a wkfenijKtfld belief that If 
th^ dm flies straight to the cart itltf result will be a good harvest. Certainly 
the present writer Can testify, from pmr.wmi observation last Easier, Lhal when, 
w- then happened, some kink In the cord mtruupfcd the flight and cau-x-tl the 
dove to explode sn small frsginc&tfi th vide ihe cathedral, □ general depression 
c-ecmed to scLt? The multitude w'hfl filled net only that eflOtmwH ■ but 

tin 4 whole piazza and rite suljacent streets ; and the Florentine newspaper! next 
morning wrote pathetically of ihe disiiiipointmefU. ri —Review, Old 

Modern Tuicany, by Janet H- iteas Aftrmmg F^i£ r Jhtb Jnti., 
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Winning the Chorn (Ulster). 

{Ante, p, 130.) 

Tue custom of “Winning the Chum r: was prevalent aJl through 
the counties of Down and Antrim fifty years ago. It was carried 
out at the end of the harvest* or reaping the grain, on each farm or 
holding, were it small or large. Oats are the main crop of the 
district* but the custom was the same for other kinds of grain. 
When the reapers had nearly finished the last field a handful of 
the best-grown stalks was selected, carefully plaited as it stood, 
and fastened at the top just under the ears to keep the plait in 
place. Then when alt the corn was cut from about this, which 
was known as 4 * Thi Churn? and the sheaves about it had been 
removed to some distance, the reapers stood in a group about len 
yards off it, and each whirled his sickle at the * Chum " till one 
lucky one succeeded in cutting il down, when he was cheered on 
his achievement. This person had then the right of presenting 
it to the master or mistress of the farm* who gave the reaper a 
shilling. In many cases, in the dmes 1 refer to, the reapers con¬ 
cluded with a supper and dance in the fcmn-house. The 41 Churn 
after being cut was trimmed and adorned more or less with bits of 
coloured ribbon before hein^ presented : and afterwards it was 
often improved in shape, and made neater, by the females of the 
household, and more bits of ornaments were sewn on tt. It was 
then hung on the wall, or over a picture in the farmer's sitting- 
room or kitchen or hall* and carefully preserved- It was no 
uncommon sight to see six or a dozen or more Churns, the prizes 
of former years* decorating the walls of a County Down or Antrim 
fanner’s residence. 

Not long after the middle of the last century the scythe had 
begun to displace the sickle or pp reaping-hook/ 1 and on many 
holdings the custom of the winning of the Churn ceased- And 
at the present day the introduction of reapIng-nmchides and 
self-binding reapers has almost done away with the practice. 
However, it still keeps a hold on old farms where the occupier 
ami his workpeople arc sufficiently strong-minded not to be 
laughed out uf observing an old custom h but though they plait 
their J - Churn? they do not cast their sickles at it, 
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The teaping the grain was always called **sharing the com.' 

The * chum" exhibited is one of sit, the trophies of thesis 

years last past, hanging in the hall of my house. Six years ago 

the old " churns/' ten or more in number, were burnt, as they had 

become shabby, „ , 

H. W. Lett. 

Aghadcrg Glebe, Loughbrickland, County Down, 


Fist MacCoul’s Pcbsle. 

{ Axtt , p. 130.) 

Brten Boru, Malacbi of the golden collar, and the rest of the 
kings of Ireland were parvenus compared with Fin, and the 
Halls of Tara a modern villa residence compared with his abode 
under the vault of heaven. He and his wife dwelt in and 
about Cailingford, County Down, on the banks of Carlingford 
Lough, looking across to Rost rev or. 

He was a determined giant, and ruled his wife with an iron 
hand, but the blood of giants did not tun in her veins for 
nothing, so one day when Fin was more than usually unpleasant 
she told him that she would stand his nonsense no longer, 
calmly stepped across Carlingford Lough to where Rostrevor 
now stands, and ran up the green slope now called Rostrevor 
Mountain, Fin was not only surprised but incensed, so he 
picked up the nearest pebble and threw it at her. She was 
fleet of foot and it did not hit her; but there it remains to 
this day, a huge and slightly oscillating boulder known as 
Fin McCouS’s Pebble, or otherwise as Cloughmore Stone. 
If anv one can get on the top of it and wish, the wish is sure 
to be granted. 

What became of the wife 1 never heard, but the giant can 
still be seen any day in the form of Carlingford Mountain, which 
from some points of view might bear a resemblance to the 
profile of a man with & receding forehead, an aquiline nose, 
and a rudimentary chin, surmounting an aldermanic figure. 

L. J. Djixijis. 



I'catr MX, 





FIN MACCOUL'S PEBBLE 
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A Cambkjdg esi 11 its Witch, 

{Crttnmunmitfd through Miss Btairix Whcrn \) 

Miu. Smith was boro about 1S10 and died about 1S80, My 
father was then clergyman of the parish (in Cambridgeshire), and 
I have heard him say there were such crowds of people at her 
funeral that they pushed cadi other right into the grave, all 
expecting that she would burst her coffin. He was obliged to 
stop and speak to them, JL and a doc lecture he gave them," a 
woman told me when lately I revisited my old home, “and 
serve 'em right too, for their wonderful ignorance believing in 
such things/' 

On the occasion of the same visit I asked another old 

acquaintance, Mrs D-, if she could tell me anything about 

Mm Smith* “Oh ye s? she said, “she used to live near ns 
and would often come to see mother. Sometimes we would 
lay a knife or a pair of scissors just inside the door, and then 
she would say, H I can't come in, my sole is coming off my 
shoe,’ and she couldift come in until we had taken the knife 
away t because a witch can’t pass over stceL Other Limes we 
would hide a knife under the cushion on the arm-chair and 
ask her to elt down, but she would pick up the cushion and 
say* ' Why, you have got a knife hidden there 1 f " 

I then asked if it was true that she had power over animals. 
®* Oh yes t" “was the reply, "my mother saw a waggon opposite 
the public-house down the road there, and the horses couldn't 
move it The man was cursing* and thrashing r em something 
cnidt and the horses was pulling, but they couldn't move 
the cart nohow. At last tie got so wild, he caught hold of 
a pitchfork and drove it into the horse's knee, but even ihen[:] 
it couldn't go on. Well, Mrs. Smith she came down the roadi 
A Don't treat the poor horses like that/ she says, and directly 
she spoke off went the horses as if nothing was the matter. 
Then there was a woman here as had a pig as was taken 
wonderful bad, a-whirling round in the held and frothing at the 
mouth. Well, the woman she sent for a mau to kill it* and 
he came ^sharpening his knife, when all of a sudden the pig 
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it stopped rushing round, ami just ran after the man as was 
going to kill it—and Mrs, Smith she come by just at the 
minute," “And did they kill the pig?” I asked. “No, in 
course,” she said, “it was quite well after that." 

“ Mrs. Smith seems to have been very kind to animals," 
I remarked. “ Well you see, Miss," she said, “if a pig was 
hurt, it hnrt her too: if they tut a pig on the nose, the mark 
came on her face. There was another woman as wanted, to 
kill a pig as was took bad, so Mrs. Smith she took some meal 
and she says to the woman, 'I owe you this,' she savsj and 
if the woman had answered she would not have been able 
to kill that pig. The children they used to have all sorts of 
jokes with her; sometimes they would stick pins into her 
footmark and she would torn round and ask them what they 
were a-doing of,” 

“I have been told she had imps,” I said, “did you ever 

see any?" “No," said Mrs, D-, “1 didn\ but other 

people have.’ I asked her to tell me somet hing about them, 
“After Mrs. Smith died mother bid her out. There was a 
chest of drawers in the room and such a squeaking and a 
hollering going on inside it like a lot of rats, but when mother 
tooted in there was nothing Inside it Before she died she 
said co mother, 1 When J am dead dou r you mate a peep-show 
of me, Sarah, 1 but mother she did, and I went and so did 
lots of others. My sister Maty she saw an imp once; she was 
on her way to the mill and something jumped out on her. a 
black tiling; it wasn’t eiactly a dog nor a rat, it looked more 
like a frog; the tiling jumped on her and Mary she screeched 
something awful and ran for dear life. Mother heard she 
had been bitten by a mad dog, so she sent a message down 
she had better go to the doctor. But Mary said, no, it wasn't 
a dog as had jumped on her, it had the look of a frog. Mrs. 
Smith came to sec mother. ‘Is it true,' she says, *as your 
darter's been bitten by a dog?’ 1 No/ says mother, 'it was 
a frog that jumped on her.’ Ah/ says Mrs. Smith, ‘it would 
liave been a pity if she liad killed it.' You see, Miss, it she 
had killed it, that would have hurt far" 

"Did anybody else see the Imps?" I asked. 
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u Yes, there was a man saw Mrs. and Mr, Smith, a-feeding the 
imps out of a box : that was when her husband was alive. 

There was my consist Jim D- ; everybody knows he drank, 

but not so bad as some* not by a long way* He was coming 
home one night, and do what he would he could not reach 
home. He could walk straight in any other direction, but 
directly he tried to walk home something seemed to stop him, 
a-pulling of him back. He climbed hedges, he tried every 
way, and a fine state of mind he was in lest the police should 
catch him roaming about, and think he was up to mischief. 
All at once he thought he saw a woman on a horse, and when 
he come dose, be saw it was the old girl on a hurdle 1 That s 
how she used to go about at night Another man he saw 
her a-flying over hedges and ditches on her hurdle.” 

“There was my brother's little girl Flony as was very ill 

They lived over at T-. There was a witch there. Miss. 

Well* they put the child's illness down to her So my brother 
he got a bottle and filled it with water and put iu some of the 
child's hair and a lot of other things as I can’t remember, then 
they corked it up and pul it on the fire to boil- Then when 
the bottle burst that would hurt the witch—That i% if you did 
not speak to her ; and she came and she did her best to make 
them speak There was a woman here as Mrs. Smith had a 
spite against She did not leave her house lor years and 
years, but directly Mrs. Smith died she was all right again* 
and so we always says as the was bewitched- Then there was 
a Little niece of mine staying here with her mother. She was 
i hii her mother's bp silling near the fire, and she looks up 
the chimney and starts screaming awful, and nothing would 
pacify her. They took her out of the house cause they couldn't 
bear the noise, but directly she was brought pack she would 
look up the chimney and start screaming again* so we dunks 
she must have seen something up the chimney* and it was Mrs. 
Smith's doing.* 1 

“What was she like to talk to?" I asked, 

k Oh, she was always very nice to us. My mother, she told 
her plain* that if she tried any of her tricks on our animals, 
she would just mark them so that it would come out on her. 
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SO that everyone should sec. If you gave her anyt hin g or lent 
her anything! then she had got a hold over you.” 

Mrs. D—— had many more anecdotes about pigs which Mrs, 
Smith had made ill. The complaint always took the form of 
whirling round and round. Many people had seen them in 
that state, and as soon as Mrs. Smith spoke to them they 
recovered immediately. But in subsequent visits Mrs, D 
refused to return to the subject! as she said it made her feel 
nervous at night Another woman in the village afterwards 
told me nearly the same stories, and with reference to the 
marks coming out on the witch's hoods, she declared she had 
seen them covered with cuts. She had herself so she said, 
been an eye-witness of the scenes when a man she knew put 
a bottle on the fire and “ said some words r ‘ over it* and 
directly the water began to simmer, old Mrs, Smith rushed to 
the door and made such a noise that they were obliged to 
speak to hen 

Hermjonf L R jENxnrcs. 

King g Stanley Rectory, Gloucestershire* 


CtrmNG h Watjlr^fout. 

( Ct 1 *fiftiimiciiifri /Afp ttgh :l/f, 

Fhe story which I give below was told me by a young Greek 
friend of mine, AndnS Vagliano, a son of the Paris Vagliam 
He was quite unaware of its real, interest and merely regarded 
the whole thing 45 a 41 funny" incident. There is at least this 
advantage id his unsophisticated attitude that he cannot have 
read into the ceremony details which were not there; though, of 
course, he may have foiled to observe points which were This 
is what he told me 

H I was travelling to Cephalonk on board the Greek S.S. 
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Athena in the month of February, ^ wa ^ er& P ou ^ was 

sighted between Missolonghi and Cyllenu at less than a mile 5 
distance from the ship. On sighting the waterspout the sailers 
went down into the holdi drew cabalistic figures on a paper* 
took a knife with a black handle, made a movement with the 
knife as if cutting something, and said 4 ««o^ajui- rip rpapfi*** 

In reply to my questions, Vagliuno stated that so far as he 
is aware the sailors did not recite any [OTTOtila before* during, 
or after the drawing of the cabalistic signs j that the sailors told 
him that it was essential to employ a WaeS 4 mndied knife , 1 but 
gave no explajiati-o n why this was so j and that i t was the common 
sailors only who performed the ceremony, the captain and officers 
taking no part in it. Vaglnao told the captain, who merely 
laughed at the whole afiair ; and told him that it is a very common 
custom among sailors, especially on sailing vessels . 1 

J. G. PinniNGTON% 

Hotel Gnmdc-iJretagne, Athens. 

May 3rd, 1905. 


l Tho charm is cumin Oil in Greece ; are fk viL L 4 +, 14JS K, 1&3+ 
Compare yJso vil 300, from IreLnsnL —W_ H, D. R. 
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Additions to “The Games of Ahcvleshihe," 

< Continued from supra, psgt 97.) 

CHtJCKS. 

{P< 60, after line 24.) 

We have received the list of movements * played ln UisL 
It is verbatim the same as that commencing on pag c 66 *, far 
as “Catrteal a cbeithir.” It then continues! 

A‘ Sgapadh gobagan fa h-acra, a dha, etc). 

B. Sgapadh goraich (a h-uon, etc.). 

C. Search, also called Chit .1 srigh na beathaidMn, and 

Sw 'f t Sfclin Mllk r Sour Milk, and Cream Milk, 

D. TogaiJ nan crodk 

E. A -Bhiorag. 

F- Sgapadh deireadh, also Black Jock. 

G. Seatach game crioeh. 

H- Sgapadh heag an reisan. 

I. Reisan a h-aon bhochdag, a dha, etc 
J- Gul an duirn a h-aon, a dha T etc, 

K- Go bag hcag mo ghame thoirt dhachaidh. 

Of these movements we have received information which enables 
us to identify 

A. =« the same as z. ( fl ) p . 7o , {G ^ Argyltl 


ft. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

G. 

H. 
I. 
7 - 


8 . 

TO. 

IS. 


" 4 - 

18. 

17- 


P 73 - 
P 74 - 
P- 7 S- 
P- 73 - 
P- 75 - 
p. 7S. 
p, 76. 

(One, two, three), p, 70. 


Jump the Fence 

Is another Argyllshire name for No, j 1 n. 

ofThe^hand^ ™ TOinem *e chuck'on the bS 
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Ctirly Dog. 

ITa^ player scatters the chucks, then throws one tip and 
repeats* touching a chuck each time she says a word, “My me 
curly dog sold pipeclay^ At the word pipe the four chucks 
are lifted, then catching the one falling and saying the word 
clay, the player lays them all down. This demands such rapidity 
of motion and pronunciation that one would he justified in 
doubting its possibility, but our correspondent Miss Ken, has 
seen it successfully carried out, 

Having received a very full description of the game as played 
in the district of Applecross, we give it as received There it 
b the fashion to make ibe chucks from native day, hardened 
by living them exposed to the sun (see Fclk-Ur^ si%^ 300). 
There are twenty-four movements. 

1 . Coig, J.hwhf Ct^ig-dtu^ /"ir/ft'tfii. (Afrt:* 2t/T f Fiyv/y. j 

Taking the five chucks in her hand she throws them in ih^ 
ajr T and turning the hand i palm downwards, Catches two of them 
on the back of sn This scores five. Throwing up those two 
from the palm of her hand^ she picks up one on the ground, 
catches the two as they fall on the hack of her hand. This 
scores other five, and the player Is now drich (ten). She then 
casts up the three, picks up another, and receives the four on 
the back of her hand. The player is now coig-dcug (fifteen). 
The same movements are carried out with the four and the 
remaining one, and the player is now jk/aad (twenty). 

3 . Cragaif mJt&r. (FigFistful.) 

Four chucks are placed in a lump on the ground, the fifth is 
thrown up, the tour lifted, and the other caught as it falls. 

3 . Crvgaij fr/ttftg. (Zfttk Fistful.) 

Carried out as No. a, but only three are placed for lifting. 

4 Cmg Mtecfml. (Michaefs Fist.) 

1 hree chucks are placed on the ground^ side by side, and one 
031 the to P‘ One is thrown up, and the upper one of the four is 
lifted without disturbing the other three and the falling chuck 
caught. Putting down the one lifted, the other is thrown up r the 
three together are lifted* the descending chuck being caught. 

N 
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5 . Cut g gun ghliog. (/rtv without {lick,) 

Played as JPcafs (p^ "3). 

6 . C$ig wa m»j. (Crttff jjfiw.) 

Four chucks were placed in a parallelogram (the name suggest 
the form of a crass), the player threw up one. swept up the four, 
and caught the falling one. 

j. £ 7 afoni J for. {Big month,) 

A chuck is placed in the mouth and one on the ground. With 
the playing hand the one in the mouth and the one on the ground 
are picked up consecutively and the falling one caught. 

Si Gfx&an Bvag. (Little mouth. It implm open mouth,) 

The same as 7, omitting the chuck placed on the ground, 

9 . Qrig an hth skuiL {pm f}r fk?rJ) 

Three are thrown up and caught after lifting the two from the 
ground. 

10, C&ig n& nearraig. (Left-handed five,) 

This is No. t T p. 70, played with the left hand, 

1 l Cmg amknmdh. {Help jhx?} 

Holding five in her hand the player throws four up T Uv* down 
the fifth, and catches the four as they falL 

r 2 . Coig mhcilitk, (Stiff {from cold) f ) 

Three En hand, two on ground, the three thrown up* and one 
lifted, 

13. Gtirndh Afor. {Big malt.) 

Four arc placed on the ground extending from die player in a 
straight line of about nine inches, the remaining one is tin own up> 
the four swept up a and the fifth caught. 

14, Gartidh Btag (Little mull.} 

As 1 z, three chucks forming the wall 

15 , Trusadh. (Gathering.) 

As 14, hut only two chucks are laid down. 

1 6. TrusadA Btitg. (Utile gat hiring.) 

As 15, but while the same relative distance between each chuck 
has been maintained in 13, 14, 15, here the distance is reduced 
to a half 
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17 . Sltfein Mar. (Big flip. Shop?) 

Two chucks are laid down parallel to the player's front at some 
distance from one another. Otic is thrown up, tile two arc dipped 
□p, and the other caught, 

SHpdnMeog t {tittfc slip. ) 

Same as ij, but the chucks placed are closer together. 

19, Fad im h aikann. (length of the tlbm ■ =* cubit?) 

The movement here is the same as * ( Skips/' rS, d t p. jj. 
There were, however, no instructions for the laying down of the 
two chucks lifted. 

20 . Coig tu 1 CaiiiUn. (Fwc of the the beginnitig of a 

ntw period, sir months fh* Nav Year.) 

The five chucks arc thrown lip from the palm of the hand, and 
must be caught on the back. If the player does not catch them, 
-iW her previous Success goes for nothing, and she, at hej next 
turn, commences at the beginning. 

2 u Coid ard. (High Jim.) 

The chucks arc scattered on the ground, one is lifted, thrown 
up to a comparatively great height and another lifted, the falling 
one being caught, of course. The one lifted Is laid down, and 
the other three are treated in Che same manner, 

2 3 . Coig iosaL (Lew Jim.) 

This is played the sanu- way as 21. hut live chuck thrown up 
iiiLiu travel less than the Usual distance, and those on the ground 
tire shovelled up, not lifted with the thumb and fingers* 

2$. Aon fhoig y {One Jim.) 

The five chucks are thrown up from the palm of the hand, the 
hand turned so as to catch them on its back; they an again 
thrown up and caught in the palm of the hand, Du choig, (Two 
five.) Between the throwing up and the catching the hand is 
turned twice, back up r then palm up. Tri chtaig. (Three five,) 
Between the throwing tip and the catching the hand is turned 
three times, hock up. palm up, and hack up again. This played 
as fm as Sc ehosg. (Sik five.) 

*4- Cofg duifu'fi. (Bitfiadt Jim.) 

This is a variant of « Put the Cows out of the Bjxtf No. 12, 
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p. 75. The left hand is spread flat on the ground and a chuck 
placed within each of the spaces, between the spread digits. One 
chuck b thrown up, and with the points of the ncht-hand fingers 
as many as possible of the four first placed are shoved out, and 
the falling chuck caught A second throw must result now in all 
four being put out, and the falling chuck caught The chuck is 
again thrown up, the four moved from between the left-hand 
fingers, lifted, and the falling chuck caught. 

Where the meaning of the names is doubtful, the Gaelic must 
be accepted as written phonetically. The sequence given has 
been retained, though it does not seem natural to do the more 
difficult movements before the easier onus, as in the cases styled 
J/ar and fifng. With the one exception mentioned (No, 20} a 
failure only means commencing m turn where the player left off. 

In Perthshire the number of movements been given to us 
as twenty-two. 

1. The game begins as described in No. i, p, jo, hut if the 
player does not catch all five on the hack of bet hand, she throws 
up what she has received and catches them all in their descent 
On her palm, She then throws up one of them, claps the others 
on the ground and catches the one thrown up : throwing it up 
again she lifts one of those which did not remain on the back of 
btr haod at the first cast, throws up agairu claps down the one 
lifted, and catches the falling one till all that did not settle on the 
back of her hand have been so treated. This counts five. This 
has to be done three Consecutive tinier, each completion of ihe 
movements scoring five, so that when finished the player his 
added twenty to her .score. 

2, equals “Scatter One,” p. 70, 

3- Tm^y „ ^Scatter Two,” p, jt. 

4 - Threty „ ** Scatter Three/'p. 71. 

5. Ifaty M M Scatter Four,” p. 71. 

6. CastU. All the chucks are taken in the palm of the hand, 
one is thrown up, the other four put on the ground, the falling 
one caught, again thrown up, the four deposited lifted and the 
other caught. 

7. The same as described, p. 71. 
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8. Double Crocks . Played as Na 7, but two must be lifted 
each time. 

9. As described] p. 71. 

io- DtmhJe Zfrq/h Played as No. S T without the Crack. 

ij, Tks the JW. The chucks are spread on the ground, one 
taken and thrown up, one lifted and thrown, one caught, the two 
in the hand thrown up g and another lifted and the two caught 
The three now thrown up, another lifted and the three caught: 
the four thrown up, the last one lifted and the four caught. The 
movement is then reversed, four are thrown up, one deposited 
and the four caught; three thrown up t one deposited and the 
three caught, and so on* 

i-=. Clap, The chucks having been scattered, one is thrown 
up, the ground clapped with the palm of the player's hand and 
the falling chuck caught. She throws it up again, lifts one and 
catches the one thrown up. 

5 o it has bcun described, but analogy leads one to believe; that 
the ground must be clapped as well as the chuck lifted- At any 
rate the same movement is carried on with each individual chuck, 
never more than two being in the player's hand at the same time. 

13. Double Clap . The same as 12* but two chucks are liked 
each time. 

14+ Hany (Hand-y) equivalent to l+ Skips/ a T p, 76. 

i|. Army (Arni-y) equivalent to “Skips," 3 b, p. 77. 

16. /n and out the Byre. This combines in one movement, 
No, 10, p. 74, and No, 12, p. 75. 

17. Dr up the Equivalent to No 9 u, p H 73, 

18. Double drop the Eggs. Equivalent to No, 9 b, p. 74. 

ly. Snowdrop. With all the chucks in her han^ the player 
throws up two and lays down three and catches the two. Shit 
then throws up the two and lifts the three laid down, catching the 
two. 

20. Dtwlde Stwwdrop. Played as 19, but three have to be 
thrown each time, 

?Jr Lay thi Lady, Four chucks arc spread on the ground, one 
is thrown up and one of the torn lifted and the falling one caught. 
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Throwing up the one already thrown op and retaining in her hand 
the lifted one, she lifts ft second and catches the falling one. 
Once more she throws up the same one, deposits the single one 
lifted* and catches the chuck in its descent- The same process 
Is carried out with all the chucks tflJ all have been gone over: she 
wOI thus finish with two in her hand. One of these she throws 
up, lifts one from the ground with her right and catches the 
thrown chuck with her left, and this is carried on till all the five 
chucks arc in her left Itand, 

22. Jump thg T}ykc. Four ehucka arc placed about two inches 
apart md in line parallel to the player’s front. The player throws 
up the fifth chuck, lifts in quick succession one and three, and 
catches the one thrown up, she throws it again and deposits one 
and three in their places and catches the falling one. She then 
treats two and four in the same manner. 

The Mull game has been described as follows : 

Ts jP ™ f * Fifteen t Twtnff * This is the equivalent of No. i* 

p. 70, hut the scoring 35 by fives, not units, 

- Owsfe 1 TuWis, T&msic, Fours Equivalent to “Scatter 
One," Scatter Two/ etc., pp. 70, 71, 

3. Lift the Chair and Sweep the Floor. Four chucks are 
placed on the ground and represent chairs. The player throws 
:I P die other chuck and bits a * chair/ catching the one she threw 
up. Now holding the £ chair' between her palm and ring and 
little Finger, she throws the other chuck and give?; a switching 
movement with bur fore and middle finger representing sweeping 
the floor from where the chuck was lifted, and catches iL Site 
throws up again, deposits the 1 chair 1 in its p]ji: l- and catches it, 
L'he same movements are canned out with all the ' chairs/ She 
then throws up the tossing chuck, lifts a 'chair 1 and catches; she 
then throws up rhe two, lifts a 'chair 1 and catches both. 
She throws up the three, lifts the fourth and catches, throws up 
the four, lifts the fifth and catches. 

4. Cranks* As $, p. 71. 

5. Deqfs. As 4* p, 72, 

6. Lay thr Eggs. As g, p jy 
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7. Put the Corn at Byre. As to, p. 74. 

8. SA&rt Span- As <B Sklp%* a, p* 76, 

g- Long Spun. As 11 Skips/' 4 p- 77. 

10, Burnt Szmmk Holding all the chucks in her hand, the 
player throws them up and catches them on the hack, throws 
them up from that and catches them in her palm \ if she is suc¬ 
cessful that finishes the movement and the game. 

If she has not caught ail on the hack of her hand, carefully 
retaining those she has caught* she pinches tip between her 
extended fingers those on the ground, of course only using her 
right hand. If from this position she can throw up the whole five 
and catch them in her palm, the result is the same as if the first 
movement had been successful. 

In Barra the game appears in a very rudimentary form. It is 
called lomairt (driving, playing) simply. It is played with three 
chucks* and has but two movements* each of which is repeated 
four times, a separate name being applied to each repetition, 

1. Tmsh. 

2* Te&k 

3 . Hamnish* 

4. Coif teat. 

Each of these is played as follows : 

Taking the three chucks in her hand, the player throws them 
up and catches them on die back of her hand* or as many of them 
as she can. If she has caught them all* the movement is com 
pletix If only one has been Caught, she tosses it up, lifts one of 
the two that are on the ground, and catches in the front of her 
hand. She again throws one up, deposits the one lifted and 
catches. The same is done with the second one. If two have 
been caught on the back of her hand after the first throwp she 
tosses them up and catchy them, tosses one up. deposits the 
other and catches. Throws up* lifts the third chuck and catches, 
throws up, deposits, and catches. 

5. One , 

6 , Two, 

7 , Three^ 

8 . Fcur. 
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These are played thus : 

The three chucks are disposed of as described in the first sis 
lines of “ Scatter One, 1 p. 70. One is lifted and thrown up d the 
other two are lifted and the first one caught One of the throe 
is thrown up, the other two deposited* and the one thrown caught. 
This finishes the game. 

in the Black Isle, Ros^-shirc, the game is called Five Status. 
One, Two, Three, Four, p. 70, are spoken of as OnesEe, Twosi^ 
Threede, Fotnsie, and other movements are called: 

Crawls. 

Wash the Dishes. 

Cream the Milk. 

Change the Money. 

Shites. 

Climb the Ladder. 

Catch the Fish, 

Up custj dawn rttsf. 

Though these namo are vouched for, we have been unable 10 
get descriptions so as to identify them. 

In Kintyre the local pronunciation of Chucks is Jr Jocks * 


CmOLIKG. 

(F- 86, after line 3.) 

Thfl Lodger is Dead 

As played in the Outer Hebrides, deals also with apple*, the 
words being English, Two girls, one of them 00 ; er knee:,, 
her companion covering the head of the kneeling one with 
her apron, are sunaunded by a circle of companions moving 
slowly round them., singing the while— 

*' The lodgar h dead, and laid in hlfl jjravc, 
in hh grave, laid En his gnira, 

Thfl lodger E’ dead, aad laid ill h k grave, 

Ae, aye, laid in has gJOTt 1 ' 
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Pretending to he planting a tree, the ring sings — 

“ They planted ao apple-tree wm hU bend, 

Over Ms head, over his head. 

They phinted on apple-tree over bis head* 

Ac. aye, over Ms haul 

When the apples gi_K ripe, they alE M] oFT, 

They all fell <j$ they all fell oft, 

Wjen the apples got Hp* d they ail fell cfT, 

Ae d aye* they all fell qE ,p 

The girl whose apron has been over the dead lodger's head 
pretends to gather die apples into her apron, while the ring 
sings— 

* H The woman began to pick them up. 

To pick thou up., id pick them up, 

The woman begun to piek them up T 

Ae d aye* to pick them ap, 1 ' 

The lodger rises, strikes the apple-gatherer,, while the ring sings— 

<fc The lodger gat up end gare h^f u knock. 

Gave her a knock, gave her a knock. 

The lodger got up attrl gave her a knock, 

Ac | ajT r gave her a knock- w 

fhc lodger and the woman now hop about, while the surrounding 
ring sings— 

“The lodger geti up and goes hippity hop, 

Goes hippity hop,, gots hippity hop, 

Thu lodger j^eSs Up nod goes hippiiy hop^ 

Ae r aye, gras hippity hop." 

If the game is to be continued, the two job the ring and 
are replaced by others. 

A variant of the above is 

The Lodger is Dead. 

The lodger is cbosen by a conntmg-out rhyme and, lym^ 
down on the ground, tile others dance round her in i circle* 
holding hands and sbgbg— 

l+ Ttlc lodger hs dead and lies in hb grave. At, aye, O fift, 
IE, 1,0, 5T, A)r 

The apple tree grows over hii Iliad, A*, aye* O hn™ 
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One from the ring goes beside the Tying down lodger and pretends 
to be gathering apples into her apron while the others, except 
the dead lodger, sing— 

11 The did wife eame aad them up did pick, E. 1 . Q„ !s p A, 

The Ledger gol up and gave. hn^r a Ucfc n E, l + O, X* A_ 

Thc lodger gets up T and after he and the old wife have hopped 
round inside the ring h the old wife becomes the "lodger 1 Jfor 
the next game. 

Guairte&ch&dh cm Sk&ntiie. t Whirling round Sandy 

A boy or girl represents Sandy and sits on the ground. The 
others job hands in a circle and dance round him, 

,p Cu&ittcachadh mo Shandh^. 

Cnairitachadh mu Shandm, Sandic beag, Syndic - 
CtmirLeachadh mu Siimn^zc, Saadic bcag, Sandic ; 

Sandie ti :m Old nmn, Stand up Sondit n 

As soon as. the verse is finished, those in the ring make off 
separately in all directions and Sandie rising, pursues and catches 
one to take his place. 

The Wind and the Rain 

Is played by a ring of girls with two in the centre, but the 
ring apparently does not move. The ring sings— 

11 The wind and thr rain* and the wind blows high, 

The mo cvmzi dfl-shtng though the sky, 
i'cggic Mactavkh fiay> she’ll 4i* + 

If shell not get the boy with the Laughing eye. 

She Li handiome, fch* ia pretty. 

She's the Hower of the golden easy* 

She has Iotci&t one, two, three. 

Pray e»n you tell tne who they be?“ 

While this is being sung, the two in the centre retire and lii 
upon names of suppositions rival lovers and return singing— 

"Duncan Mackny says he’ll have her, 

Sandy Grant ia lighting far her. 1 ’ 

The whale company then, with the exception of the Peggie Mac- 
tftvisli mentioned, sing— 

" Let them suy wbaJ tbev will, Duncan Modaily will lutve hvr 
stilly 
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O whit is Miry weeping for 

Is an other of the dan dug circle class. They sing— 

,+ O whfll is Mary wtepmg for, weeping ftir P weeping far 7 
O what is Mary weepm^ far, in [he Ci>kL and frosty morning I 
Because she wants to see fret lad, to w tier Sad, to see hei lad, 

Because she wains to SC* her tad, in the oold and ffdety morning " 

Muy who stands in the centre sings— 

“Father and m other s may I go f may I go. may I go? 

Father and mother may I gn m the cold and frosty moruiog ? H 

RlN-G, “Yes my daughter >on may go, yon may go, yon may go, 

Yes my daughter yon may go in the cold and frosty morning, a 

Mary. ,l Buckle up my mh and a, way 1 go, *w*y 1 go, away l go, 

Buckle up my salts and away J go„ in a cold and frosty morning, ,T 

Ring. “Who do you think I met Coming I me I coming home* 1 mat 

diming home? 

Who do yon think I met earning home, in a cold and frosty morning / 71 

Makt. 11 1 met my swuetheart on rfre way coining home, on the wny coming 
home, on the way coming home* 

I mel my ^wrtlheait on the way coming home , in the cold and frosty 
morning J* 

Rt>Tm h What do you think he gave to me, he gave to me + he gave to me? 
What do yon think he gave to me + in a o>]4 mid frosty morning. 

Maky. “ He gave me a Wm and a guawa-gold ring, a gnmea-gold nng 3 

gninea-goEd Ting, 

He gave me a kiss and a guinea-gold ring* in a cold and fr-nsty 
nn3tning. ri 

The whole company then dance very fast* Mary having Joined the 
nog. singing— 

u Ruftfes np nnd niEltes down 
And ruffles all Malaruie, 

Am t went up to Mfrtau Brown 
To seek the loan of hur frying-pM. 

Wbi was there hut the gold, guid wife 
Kissing the guid t gntd nun." 

The above is a variant of l+ Bonnie Bunch o* Hosts/ p, 6i„ 

Both in Lochabcr and the Outer Hebrides the above game is 
played with a slight variation. Two are chosen to be out and 
represent 'Maggie 1 and a companion, the others stand in a row. 
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the two on the right of the line represent Maggie's father and 
mother Maggie standing before the test with her companion 
covets her face with her apron and pretends to weep. The line 
advancing and retiring sing— 


f4 G whai is Maggie Wreping for, efc.* 

Ttlc £ao 4 of frosty tnomuig. H 

Her companion explains because she wants to sec her lad etc 
“the cook of frosty morning," Maggie asks the two parents,' 

‘ ' er ™ DEh « *** I go. etc.?" and the father and mother, 

supported by the rest of the line, give her permission. 11 Yes, my 
dirlingj etc., und the dompaniao then sings^ 

fi Knock about V-LHiT tails and nwsy jm gn, etc, 

The cook of frrvfty momjjiy. * 


All but Maggie and the companion run away, Maggie pursues, 
and the one she ‘tigs 1 becomes 1 companion/ and the former com- 
pa men pUj5 1 Maggie,* 


COCK-FIGHTING. 

(P. Sy, after line 3(3.) 


An old man from the Highlands of Aberdeenshire of which he 
was a nattve, a D d now (i 9 o 2 ) over eighty years of age, tells Us 

that lock-fighting as a school ploy at Shrovetide was well within 
bis recollection. 


V ‘ fi >' eus d tac ^ cockfechtin’ on * Brasie'. When I wuz at 
the skulc, I line seen as loony as a score tae’n tae the skule thai 
day an we danma talt yin that wasna nor am. nor yin that wasna 
brocht up on Oor ab biggin. The best feeh ter as shnne as j, 

, 1 yin had amiher pit doon tili't, an’ the cocks tiiat widna fecht 
the maister got The yin that had the cock that fochi best win 


CONCEALED OBJECT RECOVERING. 

(P. after line 19.) 

Hunt the Slipper 

In SOme P ia «s under the name of ''Shuffle the 
Brogue, the players anting v eiy dose together, keeping their 
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hands under their knees, the brogue not being necessarily a 
slipper but some object recognised beiorchantL 

(P. go, after line 14,) 

In other places this is called “Smuggle the Geggic and 
u Rmn g^la Eerie :r modified as a girl’s game. In the former case 
the * geggie J must noi be transferred from one to the oth er and 
the method of recovery is by asking “Geggie or no geggie? the 
player being bound to answer ‘‘yes 1 or n no. If she answers in the 
affirmative, she gives up the object, and the players change sides* 
If she answers “No* 33 she stands aside for the rest of die game, 
while the proper holder may have m a nag ed to get it into the 
1 den. 1 This form of the game h sometimes played by boys. 

In the latter case a leading player takes, or pretends to take, 
somethingt a chuckic stone, a little earth, in her hand, and 
holding it out to another asks, “Something or nothing? The 
one aoswETSj and if she is correct the one who put the question 
becomes * Hut 1 ; if the answer is wrong, she becomes ' Hut p All 
then stand in a dose ring round f Hut/ holding their hands 
behind them, one of them having a l geg/ which it is the duty of 
'Hut* to secure while it is being passed from one to the other. 
When, 4 Hut * pounces upon the one in whose possession it is they 
change places for the ne-xt game. 

(F. gr, after line 20.) 

Three Beggars Three 

Seems a variant of the above. Three stand in front of the 
other players who are in a line with one of the party hidden 
behind them, crouching low* the others extending their skirts to 
hide her. The three advance in from singing— 

11 Heic’g three t*gga£5 three by IhlVe. 

Dawis by ibe door they bend their knee, 

Can we gui lodgings here?* 

Those in the row reply together "No, 11 and the beggars rctne. 
This is repealed twice more, but on the third occasion the beggars 
do not retire but proceed to search behind the raw, when they 
apparently discover the one hidden, whom they take with them. 
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Another of the row is hidden and the Wrae process M before u 
eDeatcdj only of cfluiw the four sinij_ 

l: " H f e '* fD “ r beg S iU3 f0Ur four, etc." It then goes aB tQ 
s.rcs m c eggars, etc., and so on, till the whole party are 
members of the begging fraternity, 

(P> 9z„ after Hoe 4.) 

The variant of th*, -Hunt the Thimble,” b played with one 
searcher, the remamder of the party being conscious of where the 
thimble is placed, which ought ,o combine invisibility and ease of 
being recovered. The -‘Hot 1 ’ „d -'Cold" assistance is given 
the searcher. If she ultimately fails to find the thimble, she sit- 
down on the door and takes no further part in th c game, another 
being sent out till the thimble is again hidden. 

Up .linkers. 

The players are divided into two equal parties and sit at a 
a e, the sides lacing each other, with the palms of both hands 
on the table. Below the hand of a player of one of the sides is 
a com or button, and the other side have to guess under whose 
and it is. They hold a whispered consolation, and having conic 

?hW- ^T\ tl,€ r e SUSpeCtGd of k'** button is told 
hands up. If the button is found, that counts one to the 

guessing side and they have then to conceal it, while if the button 
is not found where it was supposed to be, the side holding it score 
one and continue in its possession. The side that first scores an 
•tgreed on number of successes, wins, 

Hop, Hop, 

A boys' game. One is chosen to be Hut, The others playing 
having put stones tn their bonnets and concealed them in various 

places, while Hut has to keep his eyes shut. The others then 
cry 

" Hop* hup, hmty this not* 

Kill lhe \ntds and cut ufoe flesh. ^ 

Hut then opens his eyes and must find all the bonnets. When 

Hr rr**■ i »“« * «« r™, 

,, , concealed on the person of one of m 

»T ««. of the folio “„ s ^ 
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Two are working in conjunction. One of these undertakes to tell 
to whom a knife, say, in given by the other while he is out of the 
room. The challenger retires, the knife is handed by his 
accomplice, who then retails the diallengcr s who then proceeds to 
examine the others as if looking for indications he requires to 
notice., to come to a correct conclusion. During this examination 
the one who handed the knife interrupts with remarks such as: 
“ I did not give it to yon." 11 it was not to yon I gave it. lp After 
a pause “and I did out give it to you." The challenger notices 
this and waits for his own time to say to the person sitting on the 
right of the one last addressed by his accomplice, “Yon have the 
knife/' it having been agreed on that the conjunction and will be 
addressed to the person sitting on the left of the one who has the 
knife. 

If a company can induce one of their number to undertake to 
guess what something in the room agreed on by the other players 
is, he is asked to retire till " it 11 is fixed on. This being done, the 
guessei returns and commences questioning the others for indica¬ 
tions. But it having been arranged that H£ it 31 £s the person sitting 
on the left of the one being questioned at the moment, and the 
questioner must not ask only one person, generally speaking the 
answers become so contradictory that it is impossible for the 
questioner to say that any individual thing is U it u 


COUNTING OUT RITTMH 

(F. t 03 * after fine $ r ) 

In addition to the counting-out rhymes detailed in the Appendix 
p. *48, we have the following from Barra— 

* A Ctik: beftg \ cotrt dufin 
Fdk-goitiil oa a ehlnnn, 
gad an rad ,1 thrrgadli fcrUlu 
Bimln^ DhiHWhnuill mhic Alaidnir, " 

Little lad and brown coat/A short kilt above him,,-Thais thc 
ihing would raise desire (carnal) \ tun t)f Donald Mac Abaters 
dirk. 

(See p. tpfi for a translation.) 
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From Kin Eyre 

" CtoaenuN ra oerie* dicfcoie Entry, 

Hiilign \fiiy, ter.ery lavie^ 

Pin pact n-hkley dan h 

Tirj die Dili toddleum twenty-one, ** 

ip Ejineri& Eumcn'e grlcfi ann w^ 

Braps o s vinegar now begim p 
Eat Aai mow for, 

Oame dfdd]#. 

Piny Lht fiddle, 

Tttc Bo BLel" 

A variant, see “Games" j 30i 

“ EeFltr[ v T Feeaerty, firkeriy, kg, 

El, dtip iitiroiD 1 tg^ 

Irlde, bukifi T Hunt ttick., 

An, tan, loosy jocki 
TtiOsc ootj tflose in, 

Toosc aboot tie river pirt p 

Blaek 6skp white tnM4 a * * 

Gfbb'e la* you're opt” 

Used in [Tut— 

kJ tac, tor* lonnd we go, 

Tom the ship and a way s he ^oa_ n 


JJ -1 ■ * K_i 1 


(P. 113, after line 3.) 

V-e have information from a woman, for some considerate 
»mic in tie island of St Kilda, who had seen the Buck Daaci 
IP- io 3 ) performed there in the same figure as that of a reel; W { 
understand a foursome reel. Id IJist, however, the girls playum 
crouch down, their hands in front of them, with the fingers 
^ed r and leap round in a circle. There was recently j n 
Kiniyre an old man who danced what he called the “ Reel of 

c e lucks, “ Ruidhil nan tumtag," commencing with the follow- 
^ part— 

“ EcJjltt am EkiraiJagv 

Dsunha inn Baiajda^. n 

orL^L 00 ^ 116 ’'' 0111 ^ Borad3s ' He wmW then drop 
one knee, spring up, and down again on the other knee, and 
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rising the motions being performed very swiftly. He 

would wheel about singing— 

11 ThtiLr raid hi L da p cs chctEtvurl] UubE, n 
lhtmfctiudh rif m n» tuaiwgtui. 1 * 

(Give a. reel to the blackcock./We will dance the ducks,} 

It will be noticed tbit this is a sob performance, though called 
a reel by the performer, who claims that he is now the only man 
in KJntyre who can do it. 

Another hunkering dance is called 

Am Fac fthu FLadh riotnh ? (Did you ever see a Deer 7) 

Hats is a girl's game found in Lorn. They crouch down, with 
their hands between their calves and their haunches, the fingers 
interlaced. One commences: “Am ike thn nadh riomh? JS The 
others replied: 41 Chunnaic.” The first speaker rejoins, A ‘Agus 
gu de dbcaunadh e? ri to which the reply was* M Ruitheadh e* 
■us roideadh e, ‘os kumadb e, ’us sheasadh e air tnoc, ’us 
dh’auibairceadh e. l! “Agus am fac thu Main nighean Alasdair? ? 
‘ l Chunnaie, ’us Main nigh can Sheumais. Chunnaic mi Main 
nighean Atasdair J a ind a J mireadh ri cheiit 1 " {Have you ever 
seen a deer? I have seen (a deer). And what would it do? 
It would ntn, and it would race* and it would jump, and it would 
stand ou a hillock and it would look. And have you seen Mary 
Alexander's daughter? I have seen (Maiy Macalister) and Mary 
James* daughter. I have seen Mary Alexander’s daughter and 
them playing together. (Flirting, wanton play.) At this stage 
the players, retaining their position, commence to dance* singing 
at the same time— 

M Promd "or plkng 'be. ncapcjccitn siodil 
'Us pros- do chan lair uji daim^aidh, ” 

(A pound, and a plack* and a silk napkin,'And a piece to the 
chanter of the dance,) 

In lating an old woman explained that this game had come 
down from the Druids who, as well as the money* etc.* men¬ 
tioned in the last two lines, claimed as theirs the blankets in 
which 1 person died A pound was also due to the Druid* from 
the estate ou the death of the head of □ house. We have in this 
evidently a recollection of the corpse-present, mortuary, or head- 
money, paid to the clergy at the time of a death. The statement 

o 
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that the clergy claimed the blankets on which a person had died, 
ffc suggest, had arisen from some such misconception as tliat 
expressed by Bishop Meryk when he wrote of the Manx women 
that they 14 never went abroad but with a winding-sheet about 
them to mind them of their mortality, 11 {Tain's History oj the hk 
of Man* ii. T 105), corpses doubtless being buried in the plaid 
which they had worn in daily life. 

The same hankering dance from Ean^ the girls with their 
hands behind their calves and before their thighs hop about 
singing— 

Sf Cnuim, ^eard, sgtobdlia., 

Cmhm d agiohaha,. gLmtlf 

Am Fn.r f t Hn - Ti rmni nLghcail Aliad.EliT 7 

CfteiCirmLc, T s Anna ni^hcan SJiemiiais. 

‘Sann aig te£*r mm Ean-naamht 

A' mith *5 V bsidh n cKkEDCw* 

Round, guard, active,/Round, active^ eager. Have you seen 
Anna, Alexander^ daughter?/Vet, and Anna, James' daughter, f It 
was at the Nun J s well f /Running and lusting together. 

Other names of Highland dances are. Fear Dhruini a 1 Chairi, 
Dannsadh mm hoc (buck dance), Figh an gun (Weave the 
gown), and Croit an Dmigheann (Thorny croft). Some descrip¬ 
tion of these is to be found in the Grampians Dcs&Iatet by Alex¬ 
ander Campbell. (Quoted (tom Celtic Monthly cutting.) 

Cailmtin Hepnamy,. the caleniis of January, Now Year's Day. 

This is among the Highlanders a high festival, one upon which 
they exercise considerable hospitality to chose who visit them. 
Popularly the name for New Year " Calluinn 11 is connected with 
the word il callan, 13 'shout, a noise, 1 because the visitors, 
generally the young people of a country-side, go round among 
their friends and neighbours and call attention to tlicir presence 
on that occasion by various noises, whacking the walls with their 
shinties, hanging a dry sldn f carried by one of the party, with 
sticks, and singing various rhymes requesting their Hogmanay 
gifts, of eatables principally. This is not a custom peculiar to 
the Gael, it existed quite recently- p at any rate in Brittany, where 
the name Calannet wss applied to the l+ recompense JF given to 
the visitors. There are phallic reminiscences in the observance 
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of this festival, A strip of tite wool, skin, and flesh from the 
breast of a sheep is earned round by the party alter being singed, 
and is presented to the inmates of the houses visited to be smelt, 
as a protection against injury it is said. But this is a religious 
festival evidently, and must be treated Like Hallowe'en and 
BeaHtum (May-day), 

An interesting thing connected with its observance is to find 
in Perthshire what is Evidently a small remnant of a Mumming 
Play, which took the part of the stick thwacking* common in 
other districts to announce the visitor's presence The per^ 
formance was described as follows by one who had often in his 
boyhood taken part in it. 

One was chosen to be the 11 Doctor," the others, divided Into 
two partis, were each provided with a lath sword. On arriving 
at a door these guisers, guizards, standing opposite each otherj 
recited-— 

11 Here comes I Gclassians* GulLt.stan? fo my name, 

A award rtiid pistol by my dde* I bape io gain rhs gmn«v M 

To this was answered— 

The gftme. Sir, the gunr. Sir, is not into your powef* 

For lU slay you down in indies, EH k» tlila half no hotir.^ 

A sham fight ensued, and one of the combatants, pretending to 
have been wounded, fell to the ground and was immediately 
attended to by the fcl Doctor, JJ the others leaving off fighting, and 
singing— 

“ Here comes little Doctor Brown* 

The best little doctor cn tbc town. 

Glt’z <30 t ennui an' let m run, 

Gie’a ooi g&tq] ha' let us 

The actors were then rewarded by such Hogmanay gifts as 
the guid-wife found in Sier heart to bestow on them, and then 
passed on to another house to repeat the ceremony. 

We give the “Hogmanay Drams of Golishan, as it used to be 
said* song, and acted all over Scotland, from Cheviot to Cape 
Wrath/ 5 on the authority of J. F. L., as communicated to the 
Scotsman of 31st Dec,, 150 a, 
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THE NEW-YEAH MUMMER'S TALE OF GOLISHAN. 

Dramatis Personje- 

(1) BOL BENTdO. (4) DOCTOR BEELZEJ3Ufl. 

( 2 ) Kino of France. (5) Golis&axn, 

{3) King of Spain, (6) Sir Alexander, 

Prologvf {sung an the tkrtskofri}. 

Hogmanay l 
Trcllohy 1 

GLe us o r jour white bread, 

And mine o" jour grey. 

Oor shooms made o * marc's skin. 

Come, open the door and let’s in ; 

Redd up stocks, and redd up stools. 

Here come in a pack of fools. 

{Enter Bol Be n bo, wmdlng a horn. T&& Kings follow 
shortly after with Faces,) 

Bol Bendcl 

I am Eol Ben do. Who are you? 

King of France. 

I am here, the King of France, 

Come for a battle to advance. 

King or Spain. 

[ am here, the King of Spain 1 
Come for a battle to maintain, 

1 1 EnUr Sir Alexander, st/f ftng ,) 

Silence! Silence! Gentlemen, 

Upon me cast an eye, 

My name's Sit Aleman tier, 

III sing you a tragedy. 

Four of us thctc are. 

And merry boys are we; 

And we are going a-rambling 
Your houses for 10 sex. 
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Your houses far to see* 

And seme pleasure for to have: 

And what you freely wish to give. 

We freely wiU receive. 

The first that I call in 
He is GoSishan bald* 

He fought the battie of Quebec 

Fur sixty pounds of gold. 

{Enter Goushak, armed teiik su&rd and pistol.) 


Goi.ishan, 

In come I. Golishan ; Gobshara of renown, 

A sword and pistol by my side* I hope to win the crown. 

Hoi, Benikx 

The crown, sir J The crown, sir * 

It T s not within your power. 

Ill draw my sword behind my back, 

And stab you with my spear, 

Golishan. 

My head is made of fire, sir j 
My body is well steeled. 

And with my bloody weapon 
Ill slay you on the field. 

St it Alexander {aside). 

Here arc two champions going to light 
Who never fought before, 

Fm dot going to separate them, 

Fray, what could I do more. 

Fight on, fight od, my merry hoys; 

Fight on s fight on with speed, 
til give any man a thousand crowns 
To lay Goushan dead, 

(jI dash 0/ swards follow^ till at hut Golishan falls 
dmm and die $.) 
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Sir Alexanoeh. [rushing farwani) t 

O J what k tlii3 ? O I what is this ? 

O f what is this you've done ? 

You have slain GoUshan, 

And on the ground he's kid, 

Bol Eentjo, 

If I have slain Golishan, 

Goltehan I will cure ; 

And I will mate him rise and slug* 

In less than half an hour. 

(Bol Bendo tails fondly far a doctor* After an intend enters 
Dr. Beelzebub, his fact blackened* and carry ing a did r 
hh sh&uitieri) 

Doctor, 

Here come l r old Hector Protector, 

The Devil's Dim picture, 

Sheepskins and camel's hair, 

If you don't give me all your money, 

FII carry yon all to your graves. 

Sik Alexander, 

How fur have you travelled ? 

Doctor. 

From hiekerty pickerty hedgehog. 

Three- times round the West Indies, 

And back to old Scotland. 

Sir Alexander, 

What have you seen on your travels? 

Doctor 

LVe seen geese going on pattens, 

And mice eating rattens. 

Bol Bendq. 

What can you cure ? 

Doctor, 

I can cure the gout, the sent, and the kinkhos t 
Bol Ben no. 

What will you take to cure this dead man ? 
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Doctor. 

Nine pounds and a bottle of wine* 

Eol Eekm. 

Ill give you fix* 

Doctor, 

Si* won 1 ! do. 

Bol Fenxkj. 

Will eight ? 


Doctor. 

Perhaps it may, 

For iVe a little bottle by my side, 

They call it Hoxy Croiy. 

Ill touch his ry es, nose* month, and chin, 

And say, is Rise up, dead man," and he'll fight again. 


( The Doctor kneels dawn by the side cf the dead man etstJ 
administers a pinch of smijf. The dead man sne*zei w rtvirtc, 
and sits up.) 

GOLlSHAtf (sings). 

Once I was dead. 

But now I am alive. 

And blessed be the Hand 
That made me to revive. 


Epilogue. 

[Alt Jain hands and sing in dtvrus.) 

This night is called Hogmanay, 

We wish you. all good cheer, 

With as many guineas in the house 
As days are in the year. 

And bless the master of this house, 

The mistress also, 

And all the bonnie bairn tei 
That round the table go* 
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Gct up, guM wife, and bmna swdr 
Tae deal ytt bread to them that's puir, 

For the time will come that yell be dead, 

And then yell neither need ale nor bread. 

Get up, ytiid wife, and shake yer feathers, 

And dinna think that we are beggar*, 

For we are bairns come oot to piny. 

Get up and gie r s oor Hogmanay, 

Oor feet's cauld E cor sheen's thin. 

Gie’s oor cakes, and let’s rin. 

TEFTOEE-NAMES, 

(F. i i $ 7 alter line id,) 

A correspondent informs us that the fourth lint: of the version 
current where he was brought tip, was LJ This «s the man that 
tetl't m a 1 / the rest of it being identical with the second version 
on page 113. This feet was turned to nse in the language of 
signs among the school-children, who. when desiruuh oi applying 
tiie term dyfie (tell-tale > to a companion when it was inadvisable 
to say it aloud, they folded the other lingers into the palm and 
held up the third finger, suggesting in some other way who was 
indicated. Attention was also called to the lact that ^ paid for a 
did not refer to a money payment hut to suffering for the misdeeds 
of the others mentioned. ^ais (it is not possible to indicate die 
pronunciation) is a common word ior chastisement, strokes, 
evidently connected with the idea of recompense, 
lit Bami die finger names are 

Ondug, 

Gi 3 e*“Ni£- 

C.uhnii fiiiln- 

Mhk uTi :Vba. 

Ludflg hbcag m ufagriii 

Hamincr/CSiiscl.Lon^ gun/Of the Abbots ;on Little Silver linger. 

The ordinary way of amusing an infant explains the meaning of 
these finger-names. The nurae, or mother, holding the left hand 
oi die infant, commencing by touching with her own forefinger die 
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point of the child's thumb and the other fingers in succession, 
na ming them as above; she comes back to the thumb, and turning 
it down in the palm of the hand, site says, “Cuiridh mi ord foHhpe 
sin n (I will put a hammer under that). She then turns down the 
forefinger and says, " Cuirtdb mi gileab fbidhpt sin * (I will put a 
chisel under thni). Then comes the turn of the middle finger,. 
u Ctnridh mi gunna fada foidh sin " (I will put a tong gun under 
that)- For the ring-finger she says, ^Cuiridh mi rud abaich foidh 
sin n (I witl put a ripe thing under that),, and then the little finger, 
M Cuiridh mi airgeid foidhpe sin " (I will put silver (money) under 
that). 

(P. I2i t after line 17.) 

Spin the Trencher, 

This well-known game was played in Argyllshire. AD sat with 
their backs to the wail but one, who, provided with a plate, stood 
tn the centre. The plate was set spinning on its edge, the one 
who did so calling the name of one of the others who had to 
catch it before it ceased spinning- This continued, each spinner 
choosing his own successor. Any one missing to catch the plate 
in time paid a forfeit, the one who had spun hi ns out calling out 
soother* 

There wcre T of tours t, traditional methods of treeing ihe forfeits 
paid r but quite a free field was given to the blindfold person fixed 
on to order the punishments A favourite traditional method, 
however* was to order the one who bad paid the forfeit to be 
blindfolded- Something then was held over his back, the holder 
saying, “Tmimc, truime, r n urdaz, de sin os do cheann? " (Weight, 
weight of a hammer, what is that over your bead?) If the answ u; 
was right the pledge was- released, if it iva^ wrung tile tilings what¬ 
ever it was, was placed on the bearer's back, and the point of the 
joke was to try and crush the bearer under the weight of things 
piled upon him, 

FUNEEAL GAMES. 

(I'r 124, after line 29.) 

In a variant of the above “ (jetsisi-i ' becomes tr Geoqpua" : 

11 Laciica elqii i ultmtin ecimc to Georgina. ■ o^ina, Ge i T L frh n3 i "' 
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as above. Georgians camber says, 11 She is worse, you canoot see 
her to-day. 1 * The others retire singing 

" We ure ray SOciy to bpu it,— (Repeat thro times, * 

We wish you * good, day, rr 

On the next advance Georgina is said to be dead, and the 
verse* M We are very sorry, etc./' repeated* Someone gives a 
resounding blow, and the row of players, pr etendi ng {ear, say, 
“Mother, mother, what's that ? 11 The mother answer (X The 
cat in the cupboard 11 The knock is repeated, and the row cry in 
terror, ,£ .Mother, mother, what *s that ? ” The answer to which is, 
The boys down by." A^ain the knock and query, the answer 
being by the mother, ^Georgina's ghost. :! All then hurriedly 
disperse, followed by Georgina, who tries to capture a suc¬ 
cessor. 


GAMBLING. 

(P, 125, after tine 33) 

In Kintyie, instead of the letter P; the Tcciotum carried a D, 
The consecutive order of play was fi.ted by counting-out 
rhyme; the whole then deposited in a common heap their 
stakes, it might be a button, a marble, etc. The results of 
each spin and the interpretation of the letter which came 
npmost was— 

D. Interpreted by the phrase “ Dimtare," 1 and the person who 
spun ha.fl to add a stake to the common stock, 

A. Translated “ (Tak) ane,” and the common stock was reduced 
by one. 

N, Translated by « Nickel ty Northing," no change as far as 
stakes were concerned. 

T. “ Tak 1 a’,” the lucky player bagging the Sot, 

The reciter of the above gave an amusing account of an cxpcii- 
once of his own. A. MacL. was '‘rooked,” but retiring for a short 
time, returned with apparently an unlimited supply of buttons, and 
not the usual bone or horn button, but bright nickel ones, the 
swapping value of which was one to three bone ones. 1 iay was 
resumed, and how it ended history sayeih not. The following 
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day, however, Mac I- senior when dressing for church, was 
amazed to dud his Sunday trousers entirety butt unless. It was 
easy to make a shrewd guess as, to what happened between sire 
and son, the more so as for a long time thereafter A. MacL. 
avoided Teetotum for buttons religiously. 

In Orkney, Teetotum is known by the name of Ef Catapult l ” 

NINE HOLES. 


(P, 12 B, alter line ) 

Polly. Polly, what a dock is’tl 

Two play, a certain number—say fifty—being agreed on as 
game. One of the players marks down on his slate the figures 
from i to rs inclusive, with a concealed figure, as described in 
H Na Figures,” He—A—says to B, “Polly, Polly, what o'clock 
B guesses one of the exposed figure^ and if on A disclosing 
the concealed one it is found to be that guessed by B, U counts 
one* the slate is cleaned and he does as A did before. If B s s 
gness is wrung, a stroke is drawn through the figure, A again 
conceals a number, any number up to 12 , and repeats his question, 
“ Polly, Polly, what o'clock is "t ?" B again guesses, and if wrong, 
the figure is stroked through, and tliis process is continued till B 
„;Ljeises aright, when be scores 1 as if he had been right in lus 
answer to As first question, but A adds up B*s failures as marked 
out, and die total is put to his credit., L'hus they play aUcrn.iteh 
till one of them can show a total of 50, 

HAUDCLAFPIHG, 

(P< 131, bottom of the page.) 

In some places a line is added to the above rhyme— 

■■ like a fain my buck" 

11 P#f is fffu t pot is tattler is min* JWW." 

Jolly Sailors 

Is a game in which 1 land-clapping plays a part A ring 
is formed round one of the girls who stands in the centre. 
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bhe sings in a subdued tone, and with the appearance of 
sadness— 

" Bfuken-hear:&d a I wander at the Ihmtfsk of my Save, 

He % a i-tilly, jolly nitor and to the war he F s gan* 

If J had [he wings of apgehs l would kvKfw where t a % f 

Orer hilla an4 Hllcys where my imr krev did die- ^ 

Those in the linf* now let go each other's hands and commence 
hand-clapping, shouting the while — 

M Hurrah for the pots arvcl paa^. 

Hurrah fur the man ihai made thcm, 

Hurrah for the pots ami pan*, 

I wish tha war wjl§ ofcTl ' 1 


HEN AND CHICKENS 

(P_ 132, at bottom of the page,) 

In North Usst the above game is called “ Cearc *m tsc at 
and the “Madadh madh n is addressed by the 'hen/ “De tha thu 
ag iamtidh an diugh, n to which he replies, "Tha mi ag iamudh le 
dhetb ill iseannn," and the hen’s reply is T “Cha'n Oi&igli thu sin 
an d!ugh. pp {What are yon seeking to-day ?/I am seeking one of 
the young birds^/You won't get that tcHjay.) 

It is also played in Lom under the name of lc Cripple ChiistyT 
Chirsty comes limping forward leaning on a stick, and the hen 
addresses her> 11 Hey T Cripple Chirsty, what do you want with me 
to-dny?" U A back and a how and I would thank yon lor your 
eldest daughter.” The hen gives her the curtsey and bow, but 
nslbfifs to give up her dde&t daughter, and then the attack is made, 
the game going on as described above. 

When the game is played as ^ Fox and Sheeps the usual 
formula recited by the latter at Acdruhaig was “Da roan, da roan, 
da roan s da ring, diig un madadh tnadh am maircach agus bheir 
e leris a J chaor h tcarr tha agamn." (Da roan, da ring, the U,\ 
will come to-morrow and he will take with him the best sheep we 
have.) 

When played as 11 The Theft of the Kids n (Gold narn meant! > r 
the leader of the 1 kids 3 is called the n !Fiadb M (deer), and it is a 
■wolf' (madadh allnidh) which comes stealthily glancing alonu 
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the line ;ind says to the last player of it H “Am bocan beag tha air 
dheircadh + 3 s an atr a lha mo mhiann. Bi maragaD air mo mhias 
an noohd," {The little buck that is last, it is on him my desire is. 
There will be puddings on my plate to-night) To this the Fiadh 
replies : iA Ma bhios, cha K n fhaigh thun *n so iacl rr (If they will be, 
you will not get them here.j Tha 1 wolf h then tries to separate the 
last of the row, This is the way the game is played in ColL 

JL C Maclagah. 


f To fa continued. ) 
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Aix-Fatjteks in Australia, 

In Falt*Z#re for March (p. 105) Mr. Haitland observes that, 
applying my theory of early religion to Australia, "It was con¬ 
tended that Eonjil of the Wotjoballuk, Mungan ngaila of the 
Kumai, B&iazne of the Kamilaroi, Daramuiun of the Coast 
Murring, and the corresponding mythical personages of other 
tnbes, were to be identified with this relatively Supreme Bein^_ 
Now, if the identification were correct and the theory well-based, 
we should expect to find that the most backward tribes had the 
most fully developed belief in T and the clearest conception of, the 
Supreme Being in question* But this, so far as has been ascer 
tained, is the direct reverse of the fact. The area of belief in this 
important Being seems to be confined to the south-east The 
tribes which hold it arc precisely those in which the greatest 
advance has been in social organization. Among them group- 
marriage (or what look like more or less lively survivals of group- 
marriage) has given way to individual marriage, descent in the 
female line has been replaced by that in die male line, the primi¬ 
tive organization under the class system has been abandoned, or 
is in process of being abandon*^ for organization baaed on 
locality, and the most cruel and outrageous practices at initiation 
are unknown. If it be contended that, save in the last particular, 
die Aninta lairly answer to this description, I hasten to add that 
the Arunta present striking evidence in support of Mr. Hewitt s 
case. While they and their neighbours do know of the existence 
of certain shadowy beings called Twanymka, Atnutu, and so 
forth, they have evolved die belief to a very slight extent; and in 
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spite of very careful search Messrs, Spencer and GOlen were quite 
tillable to find anything like even the rudimentary moral character 
of Raiatnc or Daianmlnn attributed to them/' 

In this passage Mr, Haitian d closely follows the generalization of 
^Ir. Howitt in hia Nath* TVifcs of S&u tk East A usfm fia t pages 500- 
506. But Air. Howitt's statement here does not agree with his own 
account of the social organisation of these South-Eastern tribes, 
'Hie majority qf them am in the more primitive form of social 
urbanization having (i} female reckoning of descent without 
“matrimonial 1 ' 1 classes, or (z) female reckoning with four, not as in 
the North and Centre, eight matrimonial classes, Of the former 
type, the large and important “Baikinji" nation* and all tribes 
with the phratry names Kilpora and Mtlkwam, are the leading 
examples. The second type is represented by the no kss Large 
and important Kamilarol M nation*" with Dllbi and Kupaihin 
phratty names, and by the Enahlayp with other phratry ruinics., 
and with Kamtlarol names for the matrimonial classes. These 
tribes combine female descent wiLh the All-Father belief* which 
was also held by the Kurnai and other South-Eastern tribes with 
male reckoning, and with totems and classes obliterated or faintly 
surviving. On the other hand it is among Northern and Cenn-al 
tribes vrith male descent and "organization based on locality rl 
that Messrs. Spencer and Gillen find the All Father belief weakest 
F ,r absent. Qn this point there h a good deal to be said 1 but 
the AtnatEi of the Knitish (neighbours of the Aninta), the being 
who “made himself," 41 made the Atetieringa/'gave the blacks tJ all 
tiiat they possess/ 1 instituted rites, and expelled mankind from his 
sky-world for disobedience, is not "a shadowy being 11 Like the 
Twanyirika of the Arunta, a confessed bngbear like the African 
MLimbo Jumbo. We arc here on the ground of facts carefbUy 
recorded, though strangely overlooked^ by Mr. Hewitt in the 
passages summarized by Air. Hartland- As to “group marriage " 
among these South-Eastern tribes, the only thing known to me 
which can be called "group marriage" is the Dieri and Umbtinna 
fimutrH p and that, I think, is a “sport" confined to tribes with 
the Ktiraru Matttri phtntry names ^ and in my opinion it is a 
late and special modification of individual marriage. Thus a 
number of tribes with the All-Father belief, and with female kin ? 
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hive no* 14 abandoned the class sy^iera for organization based on 
locality. With female kin they cannot do so. 

k TJie most cruel and outrageous practices at initiation are 
unknown to South-Eastern tribes with the All-Father belief. But 
this does not prove that such rites have been dropped by them. 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen indicate more than once their belief 
™ ■ 1s m ^ Iie > that die South-Eastern rites are the most pristine, 

and that the more ferocious rites of the -North and Centre arc 
later additions to these. They are unpleasant examples of social 
advance. Thns the All-Father belief, though a socially advanced 
tribe ittaj hold itj ig a in Australia,, very conspicuous among Erib^ 
so archaic as to reckon descent as on the spindle side ; and 
so arrtfTff ns not to have developed the more outrageous rites 
and / nfitfiinni.i. 

Id associating the All-Father belief, causally, with advance in 
social organisation, Mr. Howiu has overlooked his own valuable 
collection of social facts. Any one who wishes lo verify my 
remarks has only to look up "Aft-Father* in Mr, Howitt's 
Index, and then compare his account of tho social condition of 
tribes with an All-Father. The belief is common to most both 
■J the more and less socially advanced tribes of the South-East; 
and is reported as absent among almost aU the socially advanced 
Northern and Central tribes with local organization- In ray 
opinion they have almost sloughed off the belief, not because 
they are socially advanced, but for a totally different reason. 

May I add that in reviewing the accounts of Fan belief by 
Messrs, All^grct and Nassau, in FbJk-Zorr for March, I omitted 
to ?siuorion the similar statements as to Angambi (Nyambe), the 
ban Father ( Tain) who made all things fi (a do mum 
published by Dr. iktrnett in J.AJ n (N.S. t. ?, p. 85). I do not 
know whether I Jr, Bennett is or is not a missionary. 

A. La mo. 


Mysterious Smoke. 

(Vol. XV, p, 345), 

tn my parish, Cadney, Lincolnshire, a peat bank p near a 
drain, was tired by a throw n-aivay match in August, iqoz. Jj 
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burned, making thb smoke, rill the fire was put our hy the 
heavy rains of October, 1903, Unless you dug down to find 
the red-hot peat it was invisible, except during gules, when the 
light peat-ashes were blown away. Then for a few minutes at 
21 time there would be a hurst of tkimc. 

Another such fire in my pans b* aLso on ground drained and 
kept dry by a watercourse, burned for years* till it was finally 
trenched out by cutting a narrow ditch all round it down to 
the wet peaL 1 never saw the flume in this case, and the 
smoko was so thin that it was only visible on damp or foggy 
nights. The smell ot burning peat was to be detected summer 
and winter. 

E- A. Woopruffe Fealuck. 


Mock Btrauuu 
(Vol. XV. ja 347.) 

In the year 1875 or 1S76 several of my brothers children 
had whooping cougK We were living at Adisham, a small 
village in East Kent, 1 was talking one day to the village 
H Gamp." who, after much beahstion and deprecation, told me 
she knew how the children could be cured. T was to bury a 
baker's loaf in the churchyard, leave it there one night, and 
then give it to them to eat. 

Evelyn Viltjkrs. 

Lex ham Gard ens, Kensington* 
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TafoU et Totemtsme a Madagascar : (Etude descriptive et 
thsgkjque. Par Arnold van Gpram Paris : E. Lcroux, 
3904, 

Teie, advantage, and indeed the necessity, for scientific purposes,, 
of selecting for detailed analysis and description a group of 
rites practised in a well-defined area could not be better illus¬ 
trated than by the present work. There is a besetting temp¬ 
tation to generalise on data which Are at best imperfect; and 
generalisation founded on imperfect data can only result in 
conclusions unstable and probably misleading. The critic, 
therefore, who brings together and analyses the evidence as to 
any definite .group of rites and institutions of a people, putting 
them into relation with the civilisation and mental atmosphere 
in which they have grown up, performs a signal service to 
research. Such a critic will test the strength of the evidence 
both as to quantity and quality. His labours, if conscientiously 
performed, will define for the student at home what is really 
known on the subject, and will indicate the direction to be 
Liken by the explorer in the field. Mr. Fame!!, in his work 
on The Cutis 0/ Mt; Greek has performed this kind of 

service in one important province of enquiry. And now M, 
van Gennep has utilised the opportunity given to scientific 
men in France by the occupation of Madagascar to examine 
critically in the light of anthropological theories a prominent 
institution of the natives of that island. 

After an introduction, in which the author rightly rejects the 
theories of Christian missionaries and others as lu the original 
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monotheism of the Malagasy, and as to the borrowing, either 
in>m Jewish or Arab sources, of their religions ideas, and insists 
oti the importance of exact scientific enquiry T he passes on to 
discuss the Malagasy notion ot taboo. The native word is 
fndy. In the course of a careful analysis it Es compared with 
words of similar meaning in other tongues and with Lte Mala¬ 
gasy correlatives, especially fohina and hasim&^ which signify 
respectively contagion and poffizr. The conclusion arrived at 
is dial in the last analysis the true sense of fiidy is daNg£rvi£S w 
all the other senses of flr&M&i jfisrf T utducky 1 iII-om€iuJ T and so 
fortli being derivatives. M. van Gznncp then proceeds to 
enquire why an act is considered dangeious, and why every¬ 
one agrees to consider it so* fie insists on the social character 
oi taboo, discusses its torce and its sanctions. He shows that 
the sanctions are for the tuosi part supematunil, and conse- 
■ jT-i lei1 1 y that the root-ide-i of jiidy is religious. In the religious 
sunset and particularly in regard to the cult of ancestors or to 
the customs they eslabhshed p it is that an act is primarily 
dangerous. The juridical value of a prohibition h the result 
of evolution, and ls not original. 

A review is then undertaken of the details of Malagasy 
luboos^ so far as they are known. Taboos of the abnormal, 
the new, and the strange 5 taboos of the sick, and oi the dead ■ 
taboos of the chief- clan, caste, and class taboos; sexual 
taboos- taboos of children, and family taboos; taboos of property ; 
tabrjos of place and of time occupy successive chapters. The 
author then discusses nt length animal ami vegetable taboos. 
In connection with them he mvestigates ibe question of Jdhla- 
gasy totrmum. Throughout the work he has occasion again 
and again to paint out how defective our information is. It 
lias been gathered in the first place by missionaries, and more 
recently by French officials and travellers, none of whom seem 
to have appreciated the points nece^aiy i Q be observed mid 
recorded. The accounts of Malagasy custom and belief which 
tlscy have either formally drawn up, or which are to be gathered 
bom their writings are indeed priceless, because they are the 
only source, and in some respects a fairly till I source, of infar- 
mutton. But the point of view h not usually that of a 
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dispassionate and accurate observer; while many of die English¬ 
men wrote fora public whose chief interest was the spread of their 
own particular type of religion* and for whom details of heathen 
ceremonies were of interest only as they were grotesque, or 
as they emphasised the darkness of the Gentiles. 

Especially is the lack of information to be deplored on the 
subject of the relation between the animal and vegetable taboos 
on the one hand, and the beliefs and social organisation of 
the people on the other. M- van Gciincp has not thought it 
necessary to discuss at length the racial connections of the popu¬ 
lation though a thorough examination of these would, perhaps 
throw light upon the problems which ore his subject. It may 
be said in general terms that the population is not quite homo¬ 
geneous- The earliest inhabitants were probably of African 
race. They have been conquered and partly absorbed by 
peoples of Malayo-PolyuesiaD descent* who now seem to form 
in blood as well as in culture the dominant race. There has 
been* besides* some Arab influence* chiefly upon the eastern 
shores of the island; but* as M. van Gennep shows, it is easy 
to overrate it At the time of the discovery, and down to the 
French conquest in the latter part of ihe last century* the hegc^ 
moay of the island was wielded by a tribe known as the Imerirm 
or Hovas, occupying the central heights. The various tribal divi¬ 
sion?; may indicate some racial differences ; but the language 
and civilisation aie common to the whole island* subject xo 
comparatively unimportant dialecfc.il and local variations. The 
Malagasy are very fat from being savages* They arc ingenious 
and successful cultivators of rice. They have a number of 
settled towns* the moat important of which, Antananarivo, 
the capital of the island* has a population suited by Mr. 
Sibree in 1879 at * l above 1 no, mo. 11 They spin, weave, and 
make pottery. They hold regular markets* and are accomplished 
traders. The taboos which they practise, and of which they are fco 
some extent the victims* have come down to them from ancient 
times, when doubtless the Malagasy were less advanced than they 
arc now. Among such taboos are taboos against wounding, killing, 
or eating certain animals. The question is whether these are 
of totemistic origin. M* van Gennep has analysed the evidence 
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with much acuteness, and comes to the conclusion that there 
is in Madagascar no true totetnistn. The conclusion is probably 
correct Al the same time it is admittedly based to a large 
extent on the absence of exact information- For instance, 
when Dr T Catat, just before reaching the village of Sahasua, 
belonging to the RetsimisaTakn t 3 ibe p bad killed a babakoto, 
or lemur [ZJrAamftt$ Arwimuiiafws% which tie was about to skin, 
a score of the inhabitants of the village came crying oat and 
accusing him of having tided one of their grandfathers in the 
forest, In the same way, among the Bttsileo* Father Pages 
killed a babakoto and was about to skin it, when his palanquin- 
bearers loudly clamoured and demanded the body of their 
relative, which be w-?s compelled Co band over to them and 
which they buried with funeral honours and every sign of 
mourning at the next village Now here is reason to suspect 
toiemism. The animal is claimed as & relative by members of 
two distinct tribes; the person who kills it is regarded with 
anger; the body, n, om: tasc at all events, is solemnly interred 
like that of a clansman. What is wanting to complete the 
proof h information whether the mourners in these cases 
belonged to a single clan* and whether that dan bore the 
name qf the babakoto. But, then, this is exactly what the 
travehef and the missionary who record the facts omitted to 
enquire. 

It would be possible to adduce a large number of such 
cases. If only the observers had been acquainted with even the 
merest outlines of anthropological science, they would have 
been put upon enquiry again and again, and might easily have 
cleared away for us the doubts that arise in reading their reports. 
On the other hand, they have mentioned facta which are incon¬ 
sistent with totemism as found in typical totemistic areas like 
Australia Lind North America. The clans (if they be really 
dans, for there Is no scientific use of the words, clan, caste* 
class, family, and tribe) are not usually exogamoos * nor are 
they usually named after the object tabooed; nor do they bear 
representations cither upon the persons of the members, or 
carved or painted on their property, of the object tabooed. 
M r van Gerrnep &ays T moreover, there are no rites of initiation. 
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But he has overlooked the practice of circumcision* by which 
Sihree tells us, the children are said to be made ** men, 17 to 
be " consecrated Pl or 11 established” The ceremonies, like those 
of Australian initiation, were observed not for individual children* 
but every few years for the whole body of iincircumcksed boys; 
they lasted several days ; they were the occasion of great 
festivity. ,s It will be remarked/ adds the missionary, after 
describing them j u how very important the ceremony is con¬ 
sidered* from the numerous and minute observances which 
have grown up around it in the course of the centuries during 
which it has been celebrated by the Malagasy. ' 1 I think it 
may well be contended that in the Malagasy, especially the 
Hova, rites of circumcision, we have true initiation ceremonies* 
though probably in a decadent condition. The stage of civili¬ 
sation, indeed, at which the Malagasy had arrived before the 
advent of Christianity was far beyond that in which totemism 
is dominant. It can only arise and attain full development 
in savagery. Consequently, the utmost we can expect 10 find 
in Madagascar is decay and more or less disconnected survivals. 

M. van Gennep discusses the fanany % a worm^ snake, or 
lizard, in which a deceased Betsileo is reincarnated* He 
decides that is is not a totem; and it is dear that En the full 
seme of the "term he is right But he suggests that it is either 
a totem Ec survival or a totem in process of formation and 
expresses the opinion thnl. either of these hypotheses is capable 
of being sustained- This, however, cannot be* for the reason 
just stated. If the faminy beliefs and practices have any rela¬ 
tion to totemism* the relationship must be that of survival. 

On the whole the study of the alimentary taboos, of the 
legends intended to explain them, and of the rites of alt sorts 
addressed to animals, leads the author to the opinion* expressed 
with some hesitation, that besides airimal-woiship (some of it 
baaing an economic bearing) and the belief in reincarnation of the 
vital force, lt an attenuated totem ism ‘ p is found in the island. 
In order to be quite satisfied as to the original signification of 
he taboos, however, he suggests that it would be enough 10 
undertake a direct enquiry in a few localities, taking into 
1 Siture, Great Africa* /^/W t pp. aiy-iin 
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account the bonds of relationship which unite the individuals 
observing a given alimentary taboo and the legends concerning 
it. Ic would be possible them to essay an answer to the ques¬ 
tion whether the Malagasy on this point are “ nearer to the 
Bantu or to the Malay o- Pol yaeskn." 

Ey the latter expression 1 understand him to admit that the 
Bantu were, or have been at a comparatively recent date, tote- 
mistic. He does me the honour, a few pages earlier* to cite 
and contra vert the argument by which, in my presidential 
address to the Folk-lore Society in January* 1901* I soughs 
to trace the evolution of tote mis m into ancestor worship among 
the Bantu of South Africa. Having first proved the existence 
of remains of totem i*ni among the various branches of the 
race* I sought for the path by which ancestor-worship had 
been reached, I found it in she growth of the patriarchal power, 
which had effaced the ties of mother-right and, acting upon 
she belief in transformation and ifflpunnanence of form, which 
s£ one of the elements of totem ism, had ministered to the 
reverence accorded to a deceased chief, by enabling him to be 
recognised first in the form of the totem animal and afterwards, 
as totem ism slowly decayed, in sonic other form, 

M. van fJcnnep denies my statement that a chief is not wor¬ 
shipped in his lifetime, and declares my argument to be ruined 
at Its very basis* became it is easy to conceive the direct for¬ 
mation of a cult oi deceased chiefs without the intervention of 
totouiism. I did not, however, say that a chief was not wor¬ 
shipped, but that a father was not worshipped in his lifetime, 
the problem being how to account for the worship not of 
deceased chiefs but of ancestors. True, I treated the worship 
of deceased chiefs as being ancestor-worship on a larger scale, 
though I never suggested that the thief was regarded (as M. 
van, Gennep seems to have understood me to do) literally as 
the lather of his people* but only as being so 4f in a sense,* 
that is, by analogy. No doubt, among some of the Bantu tribes 
the chief does receive in his lifetime the ascription of super¬ 
natural power* and what amounts to worship. If it be held a 
fair inference from my argument that this was denied, then 1 
must admit that ihe reasoning of the address was insufficiently 
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guarded But it is far from being “ruined at its basis." Easy 
as it may be to conceive the direct formation of a cult of 
deceased chiefs without the intervention of lotemisin* which I 
should at once concede, still that was not the problem. The 
problem was—Given the former existence of totemism as a 
fact, how did that totem ism evolve into aneestorworshipj 
as now practised among the Bantu, including the worship of 
deceased chiefs? 

iVL van Gennep does not offer any alternative solution of 

this problem. My suggestion was that the belief of certain 

North American tribes was at one time a Bantu belief nam ely, 
that after death a clansman was held to reappear in the form 
of the totem-animal, that as totemism decayed the reappear¬ 
ance in the form of the totem-animal would hist tend to he 
confined to the chief, and ihut ultimately the limitation would 
be dropped and the reappearance of a dead man would assume 
any convenient form. This was confessedly “a mere hypo¬ 
thesis,” “ Nothing proves," says M. van Gennep+ u that the 
chief, who is the lion-man in liis lifetime, w is so again alter 

death,” Precisely; I never said it did, “The clan/' he goes 

on + “is in need of a real, live lion-man, in whom its life may 
be incarnated The lion-man dead, his successor becomes lion- 
man in his turn," Certainly, “What is the good, then,” lie 
asks, 14 of supposing that reincarnation in the lion is the chiefs 
privilege, since the reincarnation is of no importance for the 
preservation of the society, for defence against the lion, for the 
success of the crops, or of a war., and so on ? rt I am by 
no means sure bud the clansman would regard his deceased 
chiefs reincarnation in the lion, if that were his totem-animal^ 
as of no importance for some of these purposes, such as defence 
against the ravages of lions* or success in war. I rather think 
it might be regarded as very useful As to such reincarnation 
being the Chieft privilege,. I only suggested that ,L he who was 
in his lifetime emphatically the Itommnn* the crocodile^man, 
the porcupine-man, the elephant-man* the hippopotamus-man/ 1 
for some such tides were as a fact given to the chiefs, 11 would 
longest preserve the totem-form after death T especially in cases 
where the totem was a beast to be dreaded for its size, physical 
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powtirs, and propensities to mischief. 1 ' M. van Genuep may 
have good reason for thinking this unlikely, and he may be 
able to make some other suggestion which may help ns to a 
more probable solution of the problem. At present, tf I am 
right in supposing that he admits the totemism of the Eaniu f 
1 cannot think that his criticism of ray hypothesis* without 
the presentation of another hypothesis in its place, does it 
much damage. 

Of course I may be wrong in reading an admission of Bantu 
totemism into his words. But he certainly does not expressly 
challenge it. 1 grant at once, if he desire [t n the term sti&AiSie 
to the Bantu variety of totemism. The change of name will 
not affect the tact that the remains of the institution among 
the Bantu arc in all essentials the same as among other peoples 
who possess what scientific men have agreed to call totemism, 
except that the totem-sacrifice, or communion has not yet been 
traced. It may be traced hereafter If not, it will be for students 
to consider (a) what are the probabilities of its buying once 
existed and having disappeared, and (c) whether it be so 
essential a part of tatemism that totemism canoot properly be 
said to exist without it Whatever the result, it will not 
matter for this purpose, for both JpL van Gennep and I arc 
referring to the Bantu institution (call it totemism or call it 
sibokism) which has issued in father-right and ance^tot- 
worahip, 

1 must apologise; for this digression. It has, 1 trust, a scien 
tific side of far more importance titan the personal side. And 
the mention of father-right reminds me to observe that there are 
in Madagascar what look like survivals of mother-right. They 
should be carefully collected and examined. It is at least 
conceivable that they would result in diminishing the hesi¬ 
tation of M. van Gcnnep's conclusion as to the existence of 
Malagasy totemism, of course in a decayed, or, as he puts it, 
attenuated form. 

With this final remark I commend the book to the perusal 
or all who are interested in the important problems of which 
it is an able, instructive, and learned discussion. 

E. SmNxv Hartlaxd. 
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Thl Masai, Their Language and Folk-Lore By A, C 
Hollis, with Introduction by Sir Charles Eliot, Ctirendon 
Press, Oxford, 1905* Sva Pp + xxxii + 364, Price 14s. net. 

The author of this book is to be congratulated on the invention 
a ncw method of dealing (anthropologically) with savage races. 
In the place at collecting material and giving [t to the world in 
the ordumi}' way-—as a compilation from notes on the customs, 
made at canons times and places—he lets the natives describe 
themselves and their ideas in their own language^ and gives a 
translation—sometimes interlinear, sometimes parallel to the 
Masai tcxL The plan is an excellent one, especially in the ra ge 
of a people whose Language is so little known as the M.mi , At 
the same time it naturally demands far more space than the 
ordinary system, and can hardly be applied where there is much 
material* 

The Masai occupy what is known as the Rift Valley ; they have 
as neighbours the Mamitic Gal las and Somali: various Bantu 
stocks i and the extremely confused Nilotic tribes. The Masai 
proper arc nomadic, but a section of the tribe subsists by agri¬ 
culture ; the tatter was formerly more important, but the Iasi century 
saw the annihilation of Large numbers of the settled population P 
as a result of a conflict with their nomadic brethren. Sir C. Eliot 
and others hold that the Masai are a cross between Ham fife and 
Nilotic stocks \ the physical evidence seems to favour this 
hypothesis, and the language indicates a close connection with 
the Latufca, to whom Baker ascribes on physical grounds a Galla 
origin. In any case it is certain that the Masai came from the 
north, and have been exposed to Abyssinian, and T it may be, 
Egyptian influence. 

Mr, Hollis opens with an account of Masai grammar (pp, i-ioj)- 
thun follow stories (103 237), proverbs and sayings 
and riddles {253-259); the fourth part opens with an account of 
the tribal divisions of the Masai (260-563)’ then fellow myths 
and traditions (264-281) and finally customs (282-356), Qf 
Marchen about one-third are concerned with animals and one is 
explicative of the custom of free love prevalent among the Masai. 
But the main interest naturally ties In the myths and customs. 
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The Masai views on religion, as depicted by Mr, Hollis* ure 
not specially remarkable. Various names are used for God T the 
commonest be {Hg-ai (pi eng-uilin ); prayers are offered to him ; 
this term is however rather the equivalent of the Algonquin 
mamfo+ for it is applied to natural phenomena such as rain or 
volcanoes* to the sky and to any remarkable objects; in fact it is 
impersonal and can only occasionally be translated “divine* or 
“ god. -1 * In one myth we have an account of two gods a one red 
the other black {mrok) \ the former of these is 
malevolent, white the latter, who is nearer mankind, endeavours 
to do good. A myth of origin (p. 266), speaks of only one God 
(probably engm *iaruk\ who is bore rather a deminitgc than a 
Creator ; the story explains ho w the VVandorobo f the banting and 
nomadic neighbours of Lhe Masai, lost their cattle and how tng^i 
gave to the Masai all the cattle in the world, which justifies them 
in seizing the herds of any one who cannot protect himseLL The 
same story h told (p, 270) of Naiteni-kop T another demi-ur^e ; 
this seems to indicate that the Masai rheology is far from settled. 
The remainder of the myths are mainly concerned with astronomy 
and physical phenomena. One item in the Masflrj creed is the 
belief in ancestral snakes. Like the Butsfleo* they hold that 

while the poor are simply snuffed out, the soul of a rich man 

• .r magician turns into a snake, which Is respected on that 

account; but the interesting point is that though there is no 
suggestion of totem ism among the Masai, each clan has its own 
special snake, which is respected hy that clan alone: membership 
01 the dan is determined by descent and each clan has special 
marks (these are depicted by Merker, to whom reference ls 
mode below) - there is no rule of dan exogamy, but sub-clan 
exogamy is insisted on to the extent of prohibiting intermarriage 
between two sub-clans of the same district The blacksmiths 
belong mainly to the Kipugoni dan and practice endogamy; 
apparently this is owing to an objection on the part of the 
other clans to intermarry with them, which may be due, like 
the Japanese dislike to intermarriage with certain families, to 
a belief in their magical powers; it wiU be remembered that 
to the Bandas of Abyssinia is attributed a power of trans¬ 
forming themselves into hyenas; Nachtigal too ha« recorded 
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among the Sahara negroes an objection to intermarriage with 
blacksmiths, 

A considerable amount of controversy* has been aroused by 
another work on the Masai, men tinned above, by Captain Merger 1 
who holds that they are of Semitic origin and have preserved a 
number of cosmogonic and other myths bearing a dose resem¬ 
blance to those of the book of Genesis* bin in some points more 
closely allied to the Babylonian form of the story, Unfomnatdy 
Merkcr has given us no definite in formation as to the persons from 
whom he obtained his accounts beyond the fact that they 
were the older men of the tribes nor ye; whether any were 
obtained through an interpreter or not It is true we learn from 
the preface that a presumably competent Masai scholar has 
verified the narratives and the hypothesis of a mystification 
may therefore be dismissed. We cannot* however. Overlook two 
other possibilities * (1) that the Masai derived them from mission¬ 
aries 3 u the hard times of the cattle plague ^ (a) that in mote 
remote times they came in contact with non-European Christians* 
(the Abyssinians me their near neighbours), or Mohammedans, 
One thing is certain and that is that Merkel account shows far 
more traces of foreign influence than Hollis^ Take for example 
the account of r Ngai (rng-^aj ); Merkcr describes him as Creator 
of the world* omnipotent, incorporeal; the souls of all men go to 
*tt gain mbit (Clondland) and 'Ngai sends the good to Paradise to 
live at ease* the bad to a waterless desert, and condemns the 
half-and-half to hard Labour, though they too arc admitted to 
Paradise. Compared with the account mentioned above, this is 
obviously non-primitive and cannot but arouse some doubts. 

Again, take the deluge legend The Masai of Hollis seem to 
have no myth of this sort, though the Wandorobo* with whom 
they are closely associated* have an interesting but very itnbiMieal 
legend {Mitt von FvrtfAt* ngsrmmdm aus din diutuhin Sthvte 
tftbiiftn, xhl i6£) in which the Masai also figure DeEugc 
legends are extremely common in all parts of the world except 
Africa; if* as has been pointed out above, the Masai are con¬ 
nected by language and physically with the Lamku F Dinka* and 
Bari* and if the Masai are realty Semitic, and have preserved their 

1 M. Marker* Bit d Vkfoj t Berlin, 190^. 
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proto-Semitic cosmogonic myth s, we should, ii is clear T End these 
-14m & myths among their neighbours also, and, a fortiori* amdng 
all sections of the MasaL But Mr. Hollis cannot find Semitic 
myths in British territory, nor have they been discovered among 
nriy of the other tribes mentioned. 

Arguments as to facial affinity may be based on (1) physical 
character, (a) material, or (3) mental culture ; and their evi¬ 
dential value ss roughly in the order given. The evidence from 
physical character is open lo two objections in the present case ; 
{a) we do not know with certainty what the primitive Semitic type 
was : (£) we know still less to what crossings and intermixtures 
the Masai have been exposed in the three or four thousand years 
that* cm Merger's theory, have elapsed since they lived in their 
original home. Physical evidence may therefore be set aside. 

a. Little or no proof of Semitic origin can be discovered in the 
material culture of the Masai, The terni* is, according to v. 
Lusrfian, a West-Asiatic product, and this form of habitation is 
in use over a considerable area of East Africa. \ but only a portion 
of the Masai mate use of it, from which it seems clear that it 
is an imported feature among thews* and not part of their primeval 
culture. 

3, Language is never a safe guide in ethnological questions; 
the Masai language is undoubtedly Hamitic; if, therefore* the 
evidence of language goes for any thing, they are not Semitic, Of 
course in so saying 1 do not overlook the connection traced by 
Erman between Hamitic and Semitic languages. But it h dear 
that no argument based on this view tan be anything but sub¬ 
versive of Alerter s theory \ lor if one thbg is certain, it is that 
Egyptian mythology was not Semitic; but the language argument 
makes the Masai no mure Semitic than the Egyptian, and demands 
that Masai and Egyp 1 ™ alike shall have brought from their 
Asiatic (?) home the myths on which Merkcr relies ; if these myths 
are not found among the ancient Egyptians and other Hamitic 
peoples, the obvious conclusion is that the Masai mythology is 
no part of the original inheritance of the Hamites. To reply to 
this objection, as Marker would presumably do, by arguing 
that the Masai art; non-Semitic in language and material culture r 
(he argues, though on slight grounds, that they represent the 
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primitive Semitic physical type) owing to contact with Hamitk 
neighbours, and that we can base on their mythology alone an 
argument for their Semitic origin is to attach to traditions, which 
are not pan-Masai, which are not necessarily Masai at stIJ, and 
which, if they arc now genuine ALisai, may well owe their Semitic 
character to lateral not lineal transmission, an importance which 
no one save the most fanatical opponent of the borrowing theory 
would dream of conceding to them, It is therefore not surprising 
rh:tL his views have not been received with general acceptance 
even in Germany. 

Markers views Imve been broughi to onr notice in England 
mainly through a futile controversy in the Cvn&mpvrary Jtevim* 
on the subject of the Higher Criticism, As neither disputant 
possessed any of the knowledge, anthropological and otherwise, 
essential to a fruitful discussion of the question, it is unnecessarv 
to allude further to their debate here. 

Mr. Hollis s book is well illustrated; some of the pictures from 
one point of view suffer from the smallness of the page, but he 
has wisely chosen to give us large scale pictures with much detail 
rather than small figures and more artistic iHtUtration, There 
Seems to be an idea abroad that anything in the way of indexes 
is good enough for anthropologists; though Mr. Hollis’s work is 
indexed more creditably than some other works of the last twelve 
months, it can hardly be called adequate. 

N. W. Thomas. 


English and Scottish Popular Hall ads. Edited from the 
Collection of Frauds James Child by Helen Child 

Sargent and Gkokge Ltwan Kittbedge. London- 1> 
Nutt_ 1905. 


Mb«. SA1CENT and Mr. Kittrcdge have produced a very Rood 
book of ballads, about the sire of the globe editions of English 

S by SelKlilJ S «* or more verafaus of each in Professor 
Child s tamous pAaft* adding concise prefaces, md famishing 
a brief introduction, with a discussion of the evolution of our 
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ballads. Short as it is* ihe essay b aearly adequate for its 
purpose- The hallad, as a rale, is l+ impersonal M ; if " it were 
possible to conceive a tale as telling itsdf, without the instru¬ 
mentality of a conscious speaker* the ballad would be such a 
tale M —in verse. The argument would be more adequate if 
ballads were compared with popular talcs (Marti# a) in prose, 
and if the tante-fapfey or popular medley of alternate prose 
and verse* were dwelt on and illustrated by examples A short 
introduction, however, is hardly the place for a treatise on the 
inter-relations of European ballads and Afankctt. The subject 
awaits its critic, and it is to be wished that Mr. Kktredge would 
make it his own. Again, the noted formulae of the ballad 
deserve attention, and [the conventions which popular has 
bequeathed to literary poetry, as to some degree the Homeric 
epics attest The ballads, Mr, Khtredge insists, belong to li the 
folk, 11 the class undtffetendated by degrees of rank, wealth, and 
education. Their popular character is attested by their wide 
diffusion over all Europe. Wherever the tale existed, the folk 
could Hum it into son^ T and did iCc The ballad has now no 
authoritative test. Whatever men or women first composed, 
other men and women have modified* by additions* excisions, 
and new combinations* sn the course of centuries of oral trans¬ 
mission, * 1 The initial art of creative authorship is completely 
overshadowed by the secondary art of collective com push sou/' 
But the initial art may have been that of one rhymer, or of many* 
each contributing a verse—a practice of which it might have been 
desirable to give more examples; for c sample,, from the out arm i>: 
isles of the Hebrides even Lo-day. It is unlikely that, in the 
reign of Mary Stuart, such a ballad as “The Queen's Marie"' 
was thus composed* while the very unhistorical English ballads 
on Daruley, Riccio, and Both well may have been actually written 
and printed by and for some English streets snger. But many 
generations have collaborated in such version b of '■ The Queen's 
Marie as we possess* with their numerous variations on the 
theme. In this sense authorship is " communal/ 1 and in many 
romantic ballads the dvnHtt is part □( the popular stock of 
Marchtn. Some ballads are obviously popularised out of literary 
romances, but the romances usually owe their dtmnits to the 
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folk-store of Marzhtn. Mr. Kktredgc does not give to the pro¬ 
fessional minstrel the credit, or all the credit* of originating 
baUjds ; Th* Borderers, Bishop Lesley tells us, themselves 
made their own ballads of the class of Eixment milk, however 
mtLch that poem owes to Sir Walter Scott. Men like l+ the bard 
of Rule ” made them* ad imtk\ and reciters in several generations 
collaborated in the usual way. I do not think that a Literary 
person must fail in making a ballad that would pass muster as 
popular; but they usually do fall* because they try to be "too 
poetical," as Scott said of Mrs. BemansL Could Mr. Kittredgc 
have detected Scotty ballad of Harlaw, &<ung by Elspeth of the 
Bufttfaot, in Th* Antiquary} I do not despair of puzzling Me 
Kittredge hy a ballad which he could not disprove by technical 
reason* s and I do not know what he makes of 14 Auld Maitland,” 
a nnl very hard to crack. lias Mr, Kittredge a theory of how a 
dde so late as that of fl Duke of AthoB” got into " The Duke of 
AthoH s Nurse ? The difficulty, for a certain reason* of obtaining 
a nurse tor the ducal family, in the eighteenth century* is “ well 
known to me. AthoH was doubtless thrown in merely to give 
local colour. There ls no room in a book of the dimensions of 
this for very minute inquiry : the specialist must go to Professor 
Child's five volumes. But a more exemplary edition than this is, 
for its purposes, cannot be imagined. The notes are very good, 
and die glossary is no less excellent. Mr* Kittredge's theory of 
l.j.illnd origins is one with which I so heartily sympathise that an 
opponent might be a more useful critic. 

A, Lang. 
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WEDNESDAY- 19th APRIL, 1005. 

Mr. G, L. Gomme (Vice-President) in the Ciiaiil 

The minutes of the fast meeting were redd and con¬ 
firmed. 

The election of the Rev. H. C< Matthew, Mr. Percy 
MayUm, and Miss Dona R. Torr as members of the Society 
was announced. The enrolment of the California State 
Library as a subscriber was also announced, 

Mr. Lovett exhibited the following objects, vie.: 

1, A Whitby cake with tile arms of tile town (three 

ammonites;, 

2 , Ammonites from Whitby, to which false heads have 

been fixed to resemble coiled snakes. 

3, A Whitby halfpenny, l6b;. bearing the coiled snake 

arms, and an inscription 11 Henry 5 meat on, his 
hatfpenuy, 1667/' 

4 Neolithic arrow-heads of flint used in County 
Antrim, about 1898, to cure cows of 11 grup " 

5 * Various holed stones used in County Antrim about 

1S98 to protect cows from the pixies, etc 
"VOL, xvi, n 
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6 * A ladle of wood used at Beauly, N.B r . in 1S40, for 
sprinkling vied ms of the evil eye with water; 
and read some notes illustrative of the objects, [Plate 
XXV, and p, 333,] 

Miss Burnt, on behalf of Miss Barry, exhibited two 
holed stones from Caithness, and read an explanatory 
note [p, 335]. 

After some observations by the Chairman and the Koa. 
Mrs. Sinclair, Mr. N. W, Thomas read hvo papers by Mr T 
R- E, Dennett, entitled respectively Bavili Notes" and, 
w Some Notes from Southern Nigeria,’ 1 and in the dis^ 
cushion which followed Mbs Werner, Miss Bume, Mr, 
Thomas and the Chairman took part 

A paper on 11 Jerusalem Folklore/' by Miss Goodrich 
Freer, was also read. 

The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to the 
exhibitors of objects and readers of paper?. 


WEDNESDAY, 17th MAY, 19Q& 

The President Dr, W. H, D, Rouse) in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The death of Mr C, H. Stephenson and the resignation 
of Mr. E. }. Kitts were announced. 

Mr. N. W, Thomas read a note on n The Religious 
Ideas of the Arimta/ 1 ' 

Mr, Andrew Lang read a paper entitled Jl Arunta 
Totemism and Marriage Law," and in the discussion which 
followed Dr, Haddon and Mr- Nutt took part. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr, Thomas and Mr, Lang for 
their papers. 




f 





THE DANCING-TOWER PROCESSIONS OF 
ITALY. 

ST A [.BIX (A WflERHV, AUTHOR OF " STORIES OF THK TUSCAN 
Afel'lSTS, 1 ' E^C. 

{Read at Altering, 15th March, 1905.) 1 

On Midsummer Day in the year (492, Tito Melema, the 
unworthy lover of Romola, was seated with his friends 
Neilo, Cennini, and the painter Piero di Cosimo, in ail 
upper chamber of the barber’s house on the Piazza di San 
Giovanni at Florence. Amid the ringing; of bells and the 
shouting of the populace, a many-coloured train was 
slowly defiling beneath them, passing from tile shadow of 
the frowning palaces that hem in the narrow street, to the 
sunny open places where Giotto's Tower rises rr.se-flushed 
against tile blue sky. Horses, giants, banners, huge 
figures of saints, had already passed in review, straggling 
along in the irregular order which characterises Italian 
ecclesiastical processions. But the part of the spectacle 
which more especially arrested the attention of the stranger 
were certain tall slender towers called Cirri. 

“ These gigantic Cert , some of them so large as to be 
of necessity carried on wheels, were not solid, but hollow, 
and had their surface made not solely of wax but of wood 
and paste-board, gilded, carved and painted as real 
sacred tapers often are, with successive circles of figures, 
warriors, dancing maidens, animals, trees and Truk, and 
in fine, says the old chronicler, all that could delight the 
eye and the heart, the hollowness having the further 
1 Cl- MUy p, 131. 
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advantage that men could stand inside these hyperbolical 
tapers, and whirl them continually so as to produce a 
phantasmagoric effect. which, considering that the towers 
were numerous, must have been calculated to produce 
giddiness on a magnificent scale/ 31 

The procession of San Giovanni is now shorn of its 
former splendour, and but few of the English-speaking 
travellers who throng the City of the Lily are aware that 
though towers no longer perform their whirling course 
through Florence the> T are stii! to be met with in other 
parts of Italy, 


7 'Jte *' Run n of Vicenza, 

The largest of these so-called 11 dancing towers n is the 
“Rim” of Vicenza, a stupendous edifice twenty-five 
metres in height, and weighing eighty-five quin tali. The 
property of the Guild of the Notaries, it was once one 
only among many similar erections, each of which bore 
the insignia of a trade, was surmounted by the image of a 
patron saint, and usually contained some sacred retie. In 
the year 1441 the GuiEd of the Notaries erected a new and 
superior Cero* henceforth called the Rua dr Riiata* It 
was a permanent structure, redecorated each year, and 
some portion of it at least could be made to revolve with 
great rapidity like the towers of San Giovanni. Formerly 
the Ctri of the various Guilds paraded the streets at the 
Festa of the Corpus 1 Jo mini, but, in the eighteenth century 
the Run was secularized, the form of its decoration was 
altered, and it was no longer permitted to take part in the 
ecclesiastical procession. 

L [The old chronicle* from whom fjt*riJ£c ELLot derived this livid picture of n 
by game pr^cnnl was uvi-denUy Goics I>ali, wlau floUtidied 1.40a J /.' 1 hr,-f ■ 

FLirmfmn* vi, jn See alvu M oLurd^r.e ; l-t fitte (f 5. Giovanni^ 
f Hofciurcp 1 S 7 7 ;• pp. so, 21 ; C* Gwti, Le Hsu { Florence, lSJ 4 ). 
—N.W.T] 

* Were I bey Jbnvwn u* Cm ?—>\W.T, 
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In the first year of Italian liberty the Rua was turned 
into a political burlesque and "came forth" to grace a 
Republican festival. After this time it was no longer 
accompanied by the Cm of the other Guilds, and the 
pageant became a poor and shabby affair. In September. 
1901, it was restored with great magnificence ; eighteen 
boys took the place of the wooden or plaster statues, and 
fairs and general rejoicings celebrated the occasion. The 
great expense connected with its progress, from the 
necessity of taking down the telephone and telegraph 
wires on the route, will prevent the ,+ coming forth r of 
the Rita being an annual ceremony but it will probably be 
brought out occasionally to do honour to distinguished 
visitors. The name Rita is said to refer to the wheel of 
the Carrvceio of the Paduans, brought back in triumph by 
the valiant citizens of Vicenza in the thirteenth century, 
but there is no reliable foundation for this statement 1 

Tke “ Maetkina Tricmphale" or Cere, of Saw la Rosa af 

Viler ho. 

In September, 1901 /-the city of the beautiful fountains ,K 
was by no means an agreeable residence. No rain had 
fallen for two months ; the heat, stench and noise were 
insupportable; for. in addition to the crowds assembled to 
do honour to the local patroness, and enjoy the Opera and 
the Gioslra which celebrated the occasion, the Count of 
Turin, the Commander of the Italian army, had made the 
town his headquarters for the summer manoeuvres. 

I have at present no satisfactory account of the Viterbo 
festival, and can only describe what l saw myself. 
Towards dusk on the evening of September the 3rd the 

L Giuseppe ICu. r F.a Rua t l ? ,j Sui i St&rta (Mhcelkl, 1901). Six alv 
Ulfiziitrau'rjn* //cifjifwdj $ept_ iSyu; Dunifnieo del Cem£rf f Sept. 5, 
frum wEiLcti I'LiLc XX. is LttlciSx Th^rc 1 is a gomd iW] UicaJ lilcra- 
SLirf un Liu* SiaiE -jtji-C, bul as wtit writer tsbuerves* ih more a b&iJ itaU* 1 than 
Uic Run conceals Is* s^ucee. 11 
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sixty-two fitctMni whose office it is to carry the Cera 
assembled in the great square Chosen for their strength, 
they are sustained by the promise of reward, not in this 
life only but in the next They wear while clothes, red 
waist-scarfs and turbans, this peculiar head-dress, which 
gives them an Oriental appearance, being intended to 
afford some protection to the back of the head and neck, 
on which r like the Caryatides, they support the enormous 
weight. The Count of Turin attended by a circle of 
brilliant uniforms made Ms appearance on a balcony, and 
the assembled Ceraiolt\ having made their obeisance to 
him, at a given signal and by one united effort, raised the 
stupendous edifice Then amid wild strains of music and 
attended by a shouting crowd, the Ora, twinkling from 
head to foot like a gigantic Christmas-tree, came swaying 
down the narrow street, ready to crush all that Jay in its 
path. But that path was cleared and carefully sanded 
to prevent a fatal slip, and from die safe vantage of an 
upper window in the Hotel Schenardi it was possible 
to enjoy without apprehension the really magnificent 
spectacle. The tapering spire, sixty feet high, overtopped 
the tallest houses : it was as if the tower of St Clement 
Hanes were suddenly to stir from its foundation and make 
a rapid progress through the Strand. Even the sight 
of the hotel-keeper^ son beaming from one of its higher 
stories did not wholly destroy the illusion. The eyes 
of the Ccraiaii being perforce bent earthward, an official 
on either side guided ihe direction, and halts were made 
at certain authorised stations. Finally, after thus parading 
the city for some hours the Ct m r& was deposited in front of 
the church or its patroness. There wa* no whirling:, and 
there were no hanging figures on the edifice. The sym¬ 
bolical statues which decorated it appeared to be made of 
wood or plaster. The same Ctro is made use of on five 
consecutive occasions. Then a new one is provided* the 
architectural style varying from Gothic to Renaissance, 
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from Romanesque to Baroque. In other respects it 
resembles the account given of the Rmalal 

Tki w Gigli I or Lilies, of No/a. 

At Nola, beloved of the archeologist for the beauty 
of its ancient Greek pottery, and interesting to the student 
of mediaeval history as Lhe home of the first churdi-bell, 
an annual festival resembling in many respects the 
Florentine pageant of San Giovanni is still celebrated on 
the 22nd and 23rd of June. Numerous slender towers, 
each about forty feet high, made of gesso 3 or stucco, on 
a wooden framework and surmounted by figures of the 
Madonna and patron saints, are carried through the streets 
on the shoulders of red-duthed bearers, who, undismayed 
by their burdens, perform remarkable evolutions, eight of 
the towers having been seen to dance a quadrille in the 
piazza H Each tower b composed of seven diminishing 
platforms bulk up round a mast and supported on a 
square base, on which is stationed a band of musicians 
who all play furiously and all different tunes. Above are 
boys, who scatter confetti on the crowd. On each tower 
are die insignia of a trade, the bakers, coppersmiths, and so 
forth, showing that the Lilies like the Cm of Vicenza are 
the property of die different Guilds, With the towers 
comes a car, the property of the dog-makers, which is 
m form like a ship. Its commander is a ferocious Turk, 
its freight a silver statue of St. Taulinus, The pr ^cession 
i’ q accompanied by the Bishop and clergy bearing die Host 
and relics. As die day wears on a fury of excitement 
possesses the whole populace, bells are rung, fireworks 
exploded, and linked dances similar to those performed 
by Greek peasants at Easter-time are a conspicuous and 
noteworthy feature of the day's proceeding. The tradi¬ 
tion of the inhabitants ;ls to the origin of their popular 
festival is of no very ancient date. They associate it 

1 From peiacirin] uUser.'ati oil—A, W. 
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with the return of their bishop St. Paulinus (A.D. 353 " 
43U from a missionary voyage, and the giant "lilies 1 * 
represent the flower-trophies brought out in bis honour 
by lias enthusiastic followers. Paulinas was a scholar, 
he had also a knowledge oT mankind. May it not 
therefore be conceived that, taking advantage of a moment 
of popular enthusiasm, he converted the celebration of 
the return of Dionysos after his capture by pirates into 
a perpetual memorial of his own efforts to convert the 
Saracens? For the scenes of revelry which now honour 
the memory of the Christian bishop find their counterpart 
in the decorations of the painted wine-jars for which the 
city has long heen celebrated, 1 

The Festival &f lfc La Vara rr at Messina, 

The festival of La Vara has a twofold significance* Qu¬ 
its secular side it commemorates a famous sea-fight, when 
the Norman Count Roger delivered Sicily from the yoke 
of the infidel; as an ecclesiastical function it celebrates the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, the patroness of Messina. 
On August 13th two huge pasteboard giants, mounted on 
horseback, are conducted through the city* the people 
thronging to kiss their feet and hands. The male giant. 
* £ a handsome Moor, bearded, and with rolling eyes," wears 
armour arid has emblazoned on his shield the arm-’ of 
Messina; the female, 11 somewhat larger, flaxen haired, and 
very like .1 Nuremberg doll,” magnificently attired, with 
a star on her forehead and a flowing blue mantle. The 
people call them Mata and GriFone ; she is the beautiful 
lady or Messina, he a fierce heathen warrior whom she 
married and civilized, liut they have various names, and 
Mata is it would appear the goddess Cybele or Rhea, 
Grifone her earthly consort. On the following day a 

1 H" Rylfe, lYaf/ti tn : Mum/j GniJt i4 

liofy; and iikformaLiir.n furnished by an ejcWLtnes*, Mr. K, H. Hobart Qml, 
from whobe pblogiapbi of the Fkw* XXL-XXII. arc ro|j*(xJuct?d. 
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pantomime camel, the Tabled steed of Grifone, performs his 
gambols through the town, and into his gaping jaws are 
thrown loaves of bread, joints of meat, and flagons of wine. 

On August 15th the secular festival hccomes a religious 
one, and the * Vara," or “ Bara,” comes fortli on its annual 
progress, borne on the shoulders of the members of the 
religious confraternities. This Matching Tiiompkak of the 
Madonna of the Assunta was one of the most remarkable 
creations of human ingenuity fired by a zeal for religion. 
It is a revolving pyramid of great height, composed of 
four or five platforms. On the lowest the Virgin appears 
extended on her death-bed surrounded by the weeping 
apostles, above art prophets, singing patriarchs, the sun, 
moon, 5tars, signs of the Zodiac, and the spheres, blue 
spangled with gold On the summit, suspended in mid-air 
by means of an iron bracket, the Soul of the Virgin 
formerly represented by the most beautiful girl in Messina, 
dings to the extended hand or the central figure, who is 
described by some writers as the ' Padre Eterno/' by 
others as his Divine Son. Of late years these two 
important characters have been replaced on their giddy 
height by card-board figures, but on the extended rays of 
the great luminaries and on the vertical and horizontal 
wheels which represent the celestial spheres, real babies, 
gilt-winged and rose-crowned, play the part of angels. 
These wheels are in constant motion, like the swings or 
steam-horses of an English fair, and fortunate if there be 
degrees in ill-fortune) are the inhabitants of the higher 
tiers, since violent sickness is the not unfrequent result!' 


' Piti*, Ftfybwmii in SitMa <liiMbteca ddlc TradUioni IW l]arl 
SkiLlanc, w>L s*i_l_ Sipioricu Maria Ktrf, in a u-^rk cmilM Li Ft re it 
Sa *‘* < Ml** Mtunr* im MuHmt, gle a no ^ ' tllan 

e^tuwnaccoonii Fnra. various wimata of tbe prncessL™ of n*e fora ac 
item. The earliest. K f Krydone, wa* in 17705 the most recent, taken 
frnn, L lUuFnanmt /cjviari, in iSKS ; a note, p. ijS. mentions the 

eral “ M h * vin * tokcn P ] “™ in '*97. The ^counts dfflk in detail, bm 
m tJie mure important particulars* 
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The Festival of Santa Rosalia at Palermo* 

This festival, remarkable for the length or its duration, 
is celebrated during the latter end of June and the first 
days of July. It was instituted, or probably revived* in 
the first half of the seventeenth century to commemorate 
the cessation of the plague by the intervention of the 
city's special ;patroness Santa Rosalia, daughter of Count 
Sinibaldo, On June 5th, 1635, the bones of the saint, long 
hidden in a cave on Monte Pellegrino* were brought down 
in solemn procession, and as they passed through the 
streets the plague was stayed. In 185® the annual 
festival was discontinued, but was revived in 1895 under 
conditions suitable to modem requirements. I have not 
been able to verify exactly what takes place at the 
present time* the most recent account before me being 
no later than 1 826. Lasting in all for nearly four weeks* 
Lhe interest of the festival centres more especially on two 
events. On June 24th, Midsummer Day, the sleigh or 
trolly, which carries the car, is thrown into the sea amid 
universal rejoicings to be withdrawn 0 few days later. 
On July nth the car, a huge structure 30 metres high 
and 22 brnad r is drawn through the streets by twenty 
yoke of oxen. On its summit stands Santa Rosalia, 
a slender girlish figure robed in white and wreathed with 
roses. Surrounding her are groups of angels, and con¬ 
spicuous among a crowd of allegorical figures are Ceres* 
the earth mother, and a crowned man with a falcon on 
his wrist, the tutelary genius of the city* The lowest 
platform of the car, which is profusely decorated and 
painted, has the form of a ship. Four days later the 
relics of the saint, contained in a magnificent silver um t 
are carried through the streets by the Afaraion (mason9), 
and are accompanied by the dare/N < biers or stretchers) of 
other guilds. Many of these barcili arc of great size and 
require a large number of bearers. They contain relics 
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and are surmounted by figures of saints. Large silver 
statues of S. Cosmo and S. Damian, who arc associated 
with Santa Rosalia as healers of the plague-stricken 
population, also take part in this procession. 1 


The Rituatwn of tht Ceri at GiiBbto. 

I can add but little to the admirable account of the 
Ceri of Gubbio by Mr. Herbert BL Bower* which was 
published in 18-97 by the Folklore Society. Hut having 
been present at Gubbfo on two occasions of more recent 
date, the impressions of an enthusiastic spectator may 
present a few points of interest. 

The Ceri already described present a certain similarity 
of form ; they are towers or pagodas built up in diminish¬ 
ing stages: they often serve as pedestals for sacred images, 
and sometimes also as reliquaries. But to what can we 
liken the three Ceri of Gubbio? They have been de¬ 
scribed as being composed of two hollow wooden lobes 
or cylinders, and as resembling Chinese lanterns placed 
one above the other. When first we saw the Cero of Sant 
Ubaldo, which is the largest, and stands when elevated 
about sixteen feet in height, it lay in a horizontal position 
in an outhouse, and it then looked like the needle-case of a 
giantess. When tossing above the crowd, very much out 
of the perpendicular, the three Cm have a weird resem¬ 
blance to Christmas crackers. Like tht whirling towers 
of San Giovanni, they are of wood, painted and decorated. 
They have light handles serving no obvious purpose, and 
are further adorned uith tags of ribbon and gilt paper. 
When elevated on the bartlia t which is supported on 
the shoulders of the Ctraioii, they preserve their balance 
by means of guy-ropes held in position by enthusiastic 
spectators, whose office as sustainers of equilibrium be¬ 
comes more onerous and important as the day wears on. 

1 PiLrcn ip* ti/ T 
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In the early morning of May I5th r 1903, the vigil of 
Sanf Ubaldo^the empty market-place and deserted streets 
of the poverty-stricken town showed little animat ion, for 
the real business of the Festa begans on the following 
day. Only crowds of boys, the most loquacious and 
ubiquitous of alt their kind* attaching themselves firmly 
to our company, led the way to the shrine of the sweet 
Madonna Belvedere of Ottaviano Nelli, and the repository 
of those Eugubean Tables which are the pride of Gubbio. 
Towards midday, however, stalwart white-dad men wear¬ 
ing red caps, and with coloured scarfs round their necks 
and loins, began by twos and threes to make their ap¬ 
pearance. Following in their tracks, we visited in turns 
tEl e various halls, where fast-day repasts of fish, fruit, and 
sweets, flanked by graceful wine-flagons and long loaves 
of bread, were served on narrow tables* and the whole 
population of Gubbto, male and female, poured in and 
out in an unending variegated throng. The scene was 
an animated one, and as the day wore on and the com¬ 
pany met together for the third time, the excitement 
became more intense. Now and again one or another 
of she Ctratoll raisin.,; his wine-cup, broke through the 
hubbub of voices with the .^houL, "Viva Sant" L-baldo, 
viva [" and the cry, taken up by a comrade at a distant 
table, had the significance of the did refrain at the 
Thessalian banquets, " Evue, Bacchus, evbe 1 

In the hall of the Cera of Sant' Ubaltlo the dignitaries 
of the town sat long over their cups, even though an 
interruption was effected by a rush to the kitchen window 
to show the visitors the ceremony of the baptism of the 
Cera, This took place before its elevation, when a man 
climbing on the daretta broke a large day vessel of water 
over the base or the tower. This curious custom is in¬ 
tended, it is said, to ensure the good quality of the new 
wine* Then, not without difficulty, the unwieldy structure 
was raised on the shoulders of twelve beared, who at once 
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set off on their wild career up and down the steep narrow 
ways, amid showers of blossoms thrown from upper win¬ 
dows bv the women of Gubbio* who otherwise take little 
active part in die day's proceedings. The most remark¬ 
able feature in the progress of the three Cm is the 
gyrations performed by them in front of the houses of 
important citizens* who, to show their appreciation of die 
compliment* pour out before the bearers libations from 
their best vintages. These peculiar movements consist 
in the describing of a triple circuit backwards and wiiktr- 
s/hiis : a difficult task when executed with a long awkward 
bartHa, an 1 Unbalanced weight, by bearers raised by drink 
and excitement into a state of frenzy. 

An interesting episode witnessed by one member of the 
party was the lowering of the Gm of Sant 3 L baldo to 
the open casement of one of the tall grey houses, where a 
sick man, supported by hts friends* embraced with great 
fervour and emotion the feet and golden robes oi the 
little image. 

All through the earlier part of the day the Ceri paraded 
separately, or stood deserted in the street of the Via 
Saveli! della Fort a while the bearers were feasting. While 
thus in re pone, they were in 1903 supported in the upright 
position by certain stands of quaint and antique appear¬ 
ance, (Plates XXnr-XXlV*, from photographs by Mr. 
It H P H, Gust.) In the following year these stands were 
absent Enquiry' into this singular circumstance led to the 
unveil mg of a tragedy in humble life. These stands were 
the invention of a local workman ; they had been broken 
the previous year, and* unable to obtain redress^ he had 
left the city in search of remunerative work elsewhere. 
The mutilated fragments stood dejectedly in the poverty- 
stricken home, beside the empty' cot of his little daughter, 
who during his absence had been carried to her last sleep 
in the churchyard 

The Cm of Gubbio* like the Gigti of Kola, arc the 
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property of guilds* the Mnratori (masons) taking preced¬ 
ence as the special devotees of the patron of the city. 
The soldiers and shopkeepers tender their allegiance to 
San Giorgio, the Qmiadini (peasants) to Sant 1 Antonio, 
and these stands which have so melancholy a history were 
composed of the insignia of the different trades; the first 
being a model of four castellated buildings ; the second* 
two trophic of arms, a shop, and a pyramid of wine 
barrels ; the third, a cottage, a haystack, and two tree 
branches, possibly intended for the olive and the vine. 

About five o T clock in the afternoon vespers are celebrated 
in die Cathedral„ and then the Bishop, the living repre¬ 
sentative of Sant' L'baldo, and clad like him m golden cope 
and mitre, comes down in solemn procession to give the 
ecclesiastical benediction. With him is the church image 
of the Saint, swaying and tottering on the shoulders of 
aged men, who, in their lusty youth had, like their sons 
and grandsons, run and shouted under die far heavier 
burdens. 

The two processions (the Cert now form up into one) 
meet in the Via Dante, and as the list word of die 
Benediction is spoken start off on their mad career. They 
arc preceded by a mounted trumpeter, and by the rlr^t 
captain (possibly the representative of the former Capitano 
del Popofo) also mounted, and waving a sword. Behind 
him comes the second captain on foot T together with 
two men bearing covered hatchets; these being most 
likely the relics of the military part of the pageant, 
formerly of much greater importance: Up and down the 
narrow streets the Cm tossed wildly, the limp arms of 
the little images wagging feebly as if in mute protest, 
their golden, blue, and red robes making bright spots of 
colour in the grey landscape. Overhead in the tower 
of the Falazzo dei Consol! the great bell P which is rung 
only five times a year, tolled slowly, the men + who by 
pressing with their feet on heavy levers set it in motion. 
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being plainly visible. Then it ceased suddenlj\ and the 
Ceri having completed their circuit of the town,precipitated 
on to the Piazza- At our first visit it rained heavily, 
the ecclesiastical benediction was dispensed with, and it 
was amid a forest of toadstools of every shade of dingy 
blue, brown and green (the umbrcllas of the crowd) that 
the Cm made their three rapid turns round the square. 
The men, now worked up into a perfect ecstasy of excite¬ 
ment, leant backward as they strained under the heavy 
burden, their Hushed cheeks and shining eyes denoting 
their 0 god-possession," while shouts ot “ Ewiva Sant 
Ubaldo 1 * rent the air. Then with a last wild whoop 
they rushed towards the city gate, at the foot of the 
steep path which ascends the Monte Ingino. 

To pass the low arch the Cert must be lowered to 
a nearly horizontal position, a difficult performance, during 
which accidents often happen, to the saints. Profiting by 
tliis delay two of our party, clearing their way through 
the kindly sympathetic crowd, stormed the height and 
arrived at the convent on the summit, which is the final 
goal, before the first Cere had reached it; the allotted 
time being usually twenty minutes. When Sant Ubaldo 
and his followers had passed the convent gate it was 
closed behind them, for here the attendant saints are 
visitors only, and must wait their turn. Then within 
the courtyard, in sight of the shrine where the incor¬ 
ruptible body of the great bishop lies in state above 
the high altar, the Cetahli of Sant' Ubaldo once more 
run their threefold course, The image of the saint is 
taken down from his pedestal; the people eagerly throng 
round to kiss the rumpled garments of their revered 
patron; and the Cera is stowed away until the following 
year. San Giorgio and Sant 1 Antonio, when admitted 
into the precincts repeat the same ceremony. 

Then ensued a scene of uproarious rejoicing, health- 
drinking, handshaking; and a regular ovation was 
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bestowed on the fores fieri Y who hid joined in the homage 
paid to the local divinities. The thick mist which hid 
enveloped the hill and hidden the three shouting groups 
tearing up the narrow path from those beneath had 
cleared away - and as vve descended the perpendicular 
hillside, with the saints now amicably united on one 
platform, the valley lay like a map beneath our feet. 
The ruins of the Roman theatre stood out clearly, in 
shape like the crescent moon The tower of Palazzo 
dri Consoli was outlined with bright stars, lights shone 
in every window* bonfires on every hill. Down the 
winding ways wc stepped in unison., joining sn the retrain 
of socialistic songs, which on every day except this one 
of privileged licence are forbidden by the police. 

Before we readied the town, most of the Ceraioli had 
slipped away, the shepherds and vine-dressers had sought 
their homes among the rugged hills. Some few Eugubean 
citizens, the boys and ourselves, remained to take part in 
the concluding ceremony. At the foot of iMnnte Ingmo is 
a small chape], where a young white-robed priest with his 
attendant acolytes was already in waiting. Mere the 
saints* their hard work accomplished, retire into seclusion 
for another year. A hymn with the constant repetition of 
Sant 1 Ubaldo’s name was shouted, rather than sung, by all 
present, a benediction bestowed > and then all went 
quietly homeward. 1 

It now T remains to ask ourselves what is the origin of 
these curious erections and the attendant ccrernonieSp and 

3 On the point ul going to press 1 lake* the foL!o*Hng from La Damtuha 
CtrfrwTt, Aug. 14 „ 15114 (traiiEkLKl) 1 **Ai CosteHcrnnni, in the province 
Off filijjenti, itos had lietn hM from time unmemoiiai n fcstiTnJ of a scionc 
nr less religions charactti. On this tnxa&joft r fclgh reiver mounted uu a 
«r having Ow form of K ship is dra*n in procession through the streeis by 
Men, On its 5,ummif h il figure of the Madonna, here regarded as ihe 
special iralrotMaa of ihc sulphur Tomosp nrlto for this one day escaping fjvjm 
their gloomy, anwtiolestillle rtamnmdillf?, take a pioonDeEl pm in the 
fe, lii-klte-* 1 
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can they be brought into connection with similar observ¬ 
ances in other countries? The god hidden from the 
gaze of the vulgar m a leafy frame, the wooden effigy 
burnt by the Druid priest in honour of his bloodthirsty 
deity, the sacred tree T the pointed cone, each of these may 
be indirectly represented by these remarkable structures, 
and the tower which now serves as a pedestal lor god 
or saint may itself have been originally the emblem of 
the Deity r The expression still in use for the progress 
of a great Eardla or Cera is the one familiar in Babylonian 
records of Bad, 11 the Going Forth/’ The golden ship of 
Amon Ra still takes part In a Mahomed an procession 
at Luxor; 1 Husains home, lamp-bedecked, a tower 40 
feet high, borne by 50 men, parades the streets of Calcutta. 
An eyewitness of a festival held in honour of Buddha of 
Kamakura, in Japan, describes many points of resemblance 
to these Italian festas; 2 and no one who has seen a 
great Bardin plunging down the street can fail to be 
reminded of the procession of the 41 Ruth Jathra," when, 
raised on cars over forty feet high and drawn by the 
excited populace shouting ^Victory to Jagaitarth/’ that 
great idol, accompanied by two inferior companions, 
makes its annual progress from Puri Lu GLmdicha* 

Albinia Wherry. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE, 

The seven festivals with which Mrs. Wherry's paper 
deals range as regards the date of their celebration from 
May 15th (Gubbio) to September 3rd (Viterbo) ; the Vara 
of Messina falls on August 15th; all the remainder in 
June* 

i Fdkhrw r vtJ. si., p. ]66, 

* Lift 9 / Frpftiwr C#&iU r tul. L, p. T^g, 

R 



25S TAc Dancing- Tower Proctssims of Italy. 

At Gubbio* Florence, and Viterbo tile objects arc known 
as Ctri ; at Vicenza as the Rua ; at Nola as Gigli, They 
range from. 16 feet to iGGfcet in height and are conical and 
hollow. As a rule, they seem to be slender, though that 
of Palermo was /2 feet broad ■ and they are in some eases 
composed or platforms from four to seven in number, one 
above die other. The whirling movement is recorded of 
all save those of Palermo and Viterbo. 

Many details are given, hut it ls difficult to lay much 
stress on them owing to the great diversity of the different 
celebrations. At the present day it is difficult to say what 
is modern accretion, what is really of olden time. Even 
in the case of the features whose antiquity is vouched for 
wc have to face the question of how far syncretism. or r 
if not syncretism, convergence of type, has been at work. 
Until we have a complete collection both of the older 
accounts (Montaigne gives one of the Florence celebration* 
and there are possibly many more) and of more modem 
descriptions, it seems hopeless to try to extract the kernel 
and say H this is a portion of the original festival" But 
until this can be done we arc dealing with axiological 
myths, not scientific theories. 

On the whole, the most hopeful side on which to 
approach the problem is that of the date and general 
character of the celebration. The whirling motion cannot, 
it is true, be satisfactorily explained; but we have a 
sufficient number of analogies in the way of spring and 
summer processions to be able to offer an opinion on the 
basis suggested above. 

There arc two w ell-marked types of processions: the 
first moves in an odour of sanctity and dispenses the holy 
influence w herever the holy image goes. Of this type are 
the progresses of Nerthiu and Nehdertflia* of Cere* and 
Dionysus, of the Babylonian gods, and perhaps even of 
Jaganarth* In more modern times we have the carrying 
of images round the fields in order to bless the crops. The 
second is intended, not to diffuse but to disinfect 

the locality by attracting the evil Influences with a view to 
their removal On the west coast of Africa wc find such 
an expulsion of evils, animal figures being made T into 
which the evil spirits are believed to pass, and which are 
subsequently thrown Into the river. Of this type, too, 
are, in all probability, some familiar European celebrations, 
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such as the hunting of the wren and other obscure customs. 
But into these points I need not go here. 

Tills broad distinction in purpose then is usually accom¬ 
panied by a difference in the season of these two kinds of 
celebrations. The MMM-diffusijig, activdy-benefkent one* 
are found in the late spring and summer, the scavenging, 
passively beneficial in the winter and the early months 
of the New Year, judging from the date of these Italian 
celebrations, one would say their purpose was to diffuse 
a holy influence, not to remove an evil one. 

Further than this In the present state nf our knowledge 
we cannot go with certainty. There h. however, a point— 
the connection of the ship with some of the celebrations— 
which calls for some remarks. Ships arc nf course by no 
means invariably a * note” of a god-procession ; in fact it 
is quite common, especially in the East Indies, to find the 
ship figuring in art exorcism ceremony or in an expulsion 
of evils. But It should not be forgotten that in ancient 
Europe especially we have frequent trace of the sacred 
character of the ship-car; in fact, one might be tempted to 
ask whether this is not the primitive type of the waggon. 
The wheel may well have been evolved as an aid to 
launching. 1 have already mentioned the ship-procession 
al Nerthus in the plains of N.W. Europe ; J to this must be 
added the ship of Dionysus 3 in the Anthesteria, and of 
the Panathenaion; 1 probably a little research would dis¬ 
close oliter cases. 1 The ship is of course a familiar figure 
in the Carnival, and possibly we have in the ship of the 
Ceri no more than a transference from the spring ceremony. 
1 he May-day ship ol other districts, however, suggests that 
the ships of Nala and Palermo may be a real survival. 

N. w. Thomas, 


1 Tiding Gtinfi ,, 40. 

- Rhan. Mm 43, 335 : Usenet, jHasrim. 

1 M idiaHls, Rartfonm, 327 ly. 


41 European paralltH kmvro to me in RWlforr. vd. ril 

p, 476, & 1 * JQ 7 - 1 1 

_ ^jmsjxmdent give particulars of (he celel.onion of the Frati 

of the VisaiitEiun of the Bfcewsed Virgin (and JuIjrJ o,c Bmilogitr? The iAih 

prnLL^mn Al frAgon. Tlic Shetland ihfo-pitres gun (Ai/jIW v*L klv 
p. ^4} raljjer to belong to th^ eipvjki.jc-ci^cvil r\»w . _Elt J 



THE EUROPEAN SKY-GOD. 


Ilf: THE ITALIANS. 

BY ARTHUR. BERNARD COOK. 

Ti l Hi Latin language bears witness to an early animistic 
conception of the sky. For the common expression sub 
divv f “under the open sky/ 1 stands in an obvious relation 
to the doublets divas and deus, which are the ordinary 
terms for ‘'god. 111 Of kindred origin were the names 
Ju-pitir {with its variant forms Bins, Biavis f Iuvu t eted, 
BUs-piUr (with dies, etch and curtain others to be 
mentioned latun- This whole group of words springs 
ultimately from a root dtv-, meaning “to shine 11 ; 9 and 
it is probable that divum originally denoted the sky as 
^bright/ 1 dtvus or dms a god who dwelt in the 41 bright" 
sky, [u-ptier the " Bright lp One as H Father." The dose 
interconnexion of die said words, satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated by modern philologists, was already appreciated 
in the first century E,t, by M. Terentius Varro h who writes 
in his great treatise On fkt Latin Ttmgue\ 4 “Jupiter 

*W. M. Liudsij Tk* /Min Lsmguag* p. =44- 

n £ce A list in, W* H. Koschei Anijuhrlkkii Ltxi&m der griukisrhe m 
urui rvmitfhm Mjthotegte it «jig ft far a CcUttOcra uf ibc futi, and 
1C tSrugma.nn JCuru txrgitiehtftde Gram mati£ dir ind&gznrtamKhm 
pp. ^5. SS. 9i. 9 * k 512 , 30. 377- 44S- ^ for ihev ^karioii. 

3 O- Sehmcfar JfmJfcxiAcii dir inJigtrm a /tit f &±w Altrrtmwv&**dr p. 670. 

4 VftiTi dr ting Aal, 5 . 66 MilJl&f ; hoc idem mitgis c&endft Mitiquiiu 

ftvris nomEii; mm nil m at dfatiu, id est dies pattf. a 

quo rift dicii qui indcj cl din j el drwt M tmde wd dim, Dim Fidins. Ltaqac- 
hide eistj perforatum tceium, at ea Yidcatnr divoefl id es4 caelum ; q aidant 
nogant sot tccto per huoc deicnarc oportefe. 
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was formerly called Bisvis and Dn’spiUr, that is, the Day- 
Father, After him his children were called dUL Hence 
too the names dhis and ditms y which gave rise to the 
phrases suh divo and Dim Fidiux. Consequently the 
roof of his temple has a hole its it so that the dhwm or 
sky may be seen. And certain persons affirm that no 
oath by this god 1 ought to be taken under cover of a 
roof 13 In the sequel Vairo definitely identifies Jupiter 
with the sky,*as Ennius had done more than a century 
before him, Cicero 3 quotes from the latter a couple of 
detached lines, which may be rendered— 

,p aspics hue Sublime enndens,. qaem invocant otnntE Iuvena," 
al jwndbr Brtiiwwi eW 

and— 

4 p qui T qttod in me t-A. tEscerabor hoc, quod 3 licet, qmdquiri s=a. n 

WAere/are mil A all my mfg&t /*ff ivr.v jwi Ligkl-y whatter it be* 

There can be little doubt that in these passages the poet 
has caught and made permanent For us the religious 
thought of the Italians in the moment of its transition 
from an animistic to ail anthropomorphic stage. Behind 
him lay the divine sky: m front stood the sky-god 
J upiter. 

As a bright sky-god Jupiter bore the title Lueetim , the 
11 Light-bringer," Servius 1 in his commentary on the 
A&md says : "In the Qscan language Lucetius means 


Lil Hi 5 s god 1 * tnenni Dins Fidjos. ScaHger cited from Nbmua Mlmllm 
*.r,'x * 1 rituia ” o. bpieitL of Varro’i Cii£a y 3 treatise m fhe cf 

cktf 4 rm f in whidj we ? * s Ami sn Otll dames tic practice is Lhiu whoever 
wishes (u swear by Dias Fidisis is worn io step beneath the opening in the 
poof. 11 Scsliger also compared Hut. quaerft. fiirm. where we are lold 
thml top. who wwmt Hercules were nut allowed to do so under a roof* 
but had tu E u not of doors fat ihe purpose. 

* Vqlit. ife ling. Lot* 5- 67 Mullet; quod fovis Iurw carnal el U ttclimL 
1 Clc, iff naf. dfpr, 2 , 4 and 65. See J. it. itmvof ad bet* 

4 Serv, ^fu, 9. gjp s&ne lingua OsCm Lmrtiui cat Iuppito- p daclus a /u^ 
qoapi pracstan- dldtnr honiLtiltju*. ipse ett enlm nustra Lingua £>rrfpiter f 
id esc diet pater. A cuimptLon of this appears in Mythogr* VwL 3. j, 1 s 
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Jupiter, who is so called from the light (a htc£\ that he 
is believed to bring to men” Macrobius 1 observes: 11 We 
hold that Jupiter is the author of light {luds\ whence 
also the Sail! sing of him in their songs as lucctiusr His 
remark is borne out by a scrap of Sail an verse quoted 
in a Latin grammar 2 dating from the reign of Hadrian: 


Jflw tkm tbmdtwU HfJki'irim&T (LpkhH 

Ijf&rt zAtx yfl«i7 a// ami 

and iA* bread m 


A. Geilius* in the second century of our era writes of 
Jupiter: "He was called Dioi'is and Lucetitts, because 
he furnished us and helped us with day \tJi£ i and light 
(/«£<•}, as it were with life itself J upiter is termed 
Littttius by Cn. Naevius in his Jennie 11 ur. Paul us 
Diaconus,* whose glossary goes back to an important 
work written by M. Verrius Flaccus in the reign of 
Augustus, similarly states that 41 L net fins was a name 
once given to Jupiter because men believed him to be 
the cause of light (/«oV> p Lastly, C Marius Victorious 4 
a grammarian of the fourth century, has preserved the 
older form Loucetiiu .« The Latin scholars who discuss 
the word Lucetivs commonly couple with it a second 


Wa* Osmium dktns a fat, quRm taablRlti* piurttaie pdtarar. Iuppitir 
Lmrtius* b Latinii veru Dtesfdtrr, id csl din Jtottr voauur* A 1 

cjorruplioii in Itfund in a gloss cited J» J- Pantouiffif [ ■ L . ’ 

i. is Mt : Lmtrim, u.»J in .urtlw eil^l by *Mm U™ fa* 
PfluL t££. FcsL iq ,j + w. “ LuMliam Aov^m 

1 Moit. SffL I- 15 * 14 - , , _ ^ _ .. 

‘TciepL Scam, de trtJurgr* p» isSl Putich - Grtimnatirf T^tuu va, IU 
K4L Bahmm i frogmtmt* priammt R*w***™»* F- *0 P™ 3 ^ lbt hnes 

ill q.5 : 

quome tQlwtSr Liue^e, 

pme ltd tieimJtitl qntit I ibet hemunl!. dean* 

LliEjCLUTTI tnftftp 

1 f>ll_ 12i 6 f, 1 Paul* MT. Flat, p, |5 Lrademanft, 

b Vk-t rr f P r pw 1459 PttLsch^Grdtmaaalici Latina tL ia T 145 KtilU inde 
aciiplutn tcyjitas Zwi/bii nounUvS let] luiuncil ex cetera. 

H Set Further iw/ra p. 32a 
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title of Like significance, vl~- DiespiUr^ yV Day-Father 
On a Praencstme chin 1 of the fifth or sixth century E.c 
a bearded male figure standing next to Juno (Aw) U 
called Diespiter {Biesplr }; and thence forward the name 
is used by Latin authors as a synonym of fvpiler? As 
Jupiter was Liu:e£ius f so his consort Juno was Luaiui 
or Litcma? In their capacity of light-god and light- 
goddess they not only brought daylight to men* but 
aJso controlled the changes of the moon. The Ides oi 
all the months. ix, the days of the full moon* were 
sacred to Jupiter; the Kalends, ix the days ol the new 
moon h to Juno/ And the day on which the full moon 
occurred was known as 11 the Pledge of Jupiter ir if avis 
fidtida)? because the night being as bright as day gave 
as it were a promise of day's renewal. 

From Jupiter as sky-god to Jupiter as weather-god 
was not a far cry. For the old popular phrase sub diva, 
lE under the open sky," poets of the Augustan age wrote 


1 MffNUffifTsH #'jfr Insf. ri, pL 54-, .innaji dcIT Artt Arri* lS6i p. I|l U. 
fl So m an old fjprmnSa o/. Lli r . I. 24. S (with vtuiama diti lufipiftr, 
Bu3mpfiter t etc. ], also in Flint, apt* ^ Parn. 740, Bep, Hof- *d. 
1_ 34. Si J 2- 2?. fltit! often in post-Augustan writers StJUJtft *iV mer/e 

CfoniOii 9. 4) dinUnEiaiihaa DicspLter from Jester and describes him as "the 
son m VTd Pmi. 1 ' This guddeSSr whose name wns bj- some through* i«i 
signify conquest ftni] pt 3 seldan (Ci^ df 2- 2^ vfftcemli t r - {Kjdmndi) , by 
others eating and drinking I'A root. ndv. rntf, j, ij Vita et Fotua* cp. \ nrro 
e/. Au£, dt at\ Pa A- Putina . . . Edna* ami ^ Non. Hue, p. 10S 
Merc. + . - Podnaeb Was ]«fftaps an Italian Sttra-mra. l? € VWi f-<U 

tp. *^1*.*^]. If », her *un T lilte the oflspridK of n,e.rj Ferae pi 1 one 
Idem. Alex. /rrfr, J. 16 p. 14 Potter, Amub. ttat, 5. ao f.J, would be 

chthonian in diaratt«+ Should we therefore r-a^ore l)ii jftnV/ fur ttfspittr 
in Senec. lud, 9, 4 ? The two fllnu wen liable to canhirion: see Pauly- 
Wismm RMl-apyskpadic rirr tteifix&tm A ittriammciircmukaft t* 479, 

B .Mart, Cap. =. 14% See further Roscher Lsx. |L 57S ft. 

♦Maciobi 1. 5. l6 + I. 15. T4 IT-fc 0 *. /u^. 1. 55 f., Aowm. ft/. li I f. t Flat. 
qu&uli. /iW lo, Lyd. tijf mmi, jk 47, & JT. VVyj**eh. 

* Macrob. t. t £_ 1 The ritaal of the Ides h deacrihed by W. Wnrie 
Fo-wier The A'amun Tesfii\ih pp, [W r t57i ■ 315, Z4T, G- WmdWA 

JCu&mi der Rvmrr pp, idi* to], 444 n, 3, 
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yxb foie, '"under Jupiter," thus blending the animistic 
with the anthropomorphic conception of the sky + Ovid 
says of the early Arcadians: 

'Neath Jxpitir thty 1 actdd endure am? bare a/ limb they Tnr^, 

Ts fact tht downfall,r pf the iky sr Mmttring Sixth tautened 

So of the Romans at the festival of Anna Perenna : 

Jjihj imtit endmrr 'm.afh Jupiter^ and some mud fifth a 

Demeter in search of Persephone— 

Sfmd/ad 'math Jwfilfr mdmttdfar many a weary ti*r ± 

And fOtifMt marked tMi m*em£ig&t fail &y min-iiarm <?#j its way.* 

While of Clytie, who fell in love with the Sun, we read : 

*A'fcl/A /*fitter by night and day iht inf if/vit fhc ground.* 

The same author elsewhere tells how Juno was jealous 
of— 

Tic nymphs *M*i 'math her Jupiter lay an ihf m&untain-sided 

Horace too can write : 

Tk* hunter iHU 'ninth frertrMg JufUt* 

Afuit tarry hrnt’Uit kt£ toting niff , 1 

Such expressions, however illogical, had a certain poetic 
value. So had the rhetorical* though sometimes far¬ 
fetched, use of the word Jupiter to denote 11 the sky 11 or 
"the weather/' The author of the poem Aetna? wrongly 
ascribed to Virgil, writes: 

41 rjTfUTm ta Htemlccr aams Iotc fuigsait Mther/' 

Though the dry air ihmti chine utfh liyddiU 


1 Ov. fad, i Wfl f. 1 <>p. fad. $ $%7- a <S* f ajf ‘ 4- 5°5 f 

4 Ow tnei. ^ zGa n Otr met. 3. 363, 

* E liit. tfd. 1. i. 25 1 Cp* Slat, Theb. a, 403 ff- bwu Eetnpia Apecto | sub 

love ieitB dies IcxmaqiiE frigora itiffllni I diiDeWj Claud, attu* Ptoh* ft 
Qty&> 3?6 L gel id ci si quem Moeotic* poach | sub bive. Alien, Aratea pragttftti. 
405 £, sed qaum tianqiitUa Icndimtur C fttiiia screna j sub Iotc, vcnlLinc 
pmeno^rc sign* pr^citsr ] eudwntl, 

T Anna 331. 
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Horace ridicules the satirist M. Furius Bibacutus for his 
line— 

f< lyp-fister hibamns cana mrt crrhSpait Alpes." 

Jmx em the wintry Alfi xfiti the white jkoo/J 

But Horace himself in describing an inclement climate 
speaks of 11 clouds and a sorry Jupiter.* - Virgil in his 
Georgies has ; 

Far ripe frapti jw wd> W/ dread Jupiter.* 

Again he calls a rainy atmosphere, "Jupiter wet with 
South winds** or "Jupiter shivering with South winds, 1 
and in a famous passage concerning the spring-time says: 

Then the almighty Father af tfo shy 
Inti? fke bfftem ef hit jayms Arid* 

IViiA ftt&trittg shmvrt fatfs.* 

Fetronius, not unmindful of his Virgil, in a list of portents 
includes the following : 

Fh.£Jsn fell Jupiter in a sAowtr qf 

This in turn was imitated by Ckmdiam, who in the course 
of a similar list writes : 

Jmpite tt, (hmttftiiag, flushed with a cloud 0/ Aloadi 7 


l Htjr, sat. 2 . 5. 41 r with Porphy^o, Am, and sohol. Ciuq, a£ Ix r 
Kdhrens />qf. pad. Fom. p, 319. The foment, tif Fu-rms* unlucky Ike 
{which is qurfed liy t^uiisL insf. &rat. ft, 6, I?) dF course Uts in the metaphor 
nmzfmt, ml Ln the metonymy luffiter- 
* Hor, *d. i, 23, 19 f- Cp. Stftt- TfoA. in. 373 f ■ atrf noctmtiuitn toniiru 

Itulua Pir-ihi^ri Finngit [ftppLtt;T t abaLtiunt rnlli^ 

1 Vdf. £■ 4 Ip, fit Lam matoris tnduendus lappitei uris. Sot, a/ A*: fc 

Interpreis 1 arr, more suo T cuius vniictcU plesrumquc Luboran dedpit rasdwmm, 
gwrg. 1. 41S, IappiEd UVidus niistris, 9. 67Q luppitcr homdus 
uLi-^ti is, ep, Sot, ad bee. ItippUet - atr. 1 suspect Uiftt the phruS* “Icppttcr 
wi'«.^ij ri was saggeMdl tu the pod's mind by the phmsc +l iuppiter 
«e CAwr. A'-rt’. Kd T I4& ff., i?6 ff. 

B Vcrg. jwig* z. 335 F. 

fi i'droEL Mat, 122 sanciajneuque raeeEsa destefid St lupfiiter Imbfc {V, 1. %tK L 
T Claud, it i EMstrap* 1. 4 F- Dimboqac mlnactm j amigatniso rubui^ Forem, 
CkmL 1 It fall* Get. 37S f- vd qirnlis in nnram | sotSkites nutsem mats to 
love co^itur adher may he a remLfHBOtw:e of Lb.c passage From Horace 
alrsSLdy dted. 
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Valerius Flaccus and Statius, in describing a storm at sea, 
both speak of H wintry J upitcr ” : 1 the latter also of " cloudy 
Jupiter."* Martial has not only ''the shower of Jove" 
but also “the rains and soaking Jove;"® And, finally, 
in a tine of Juvenal we hear of: 

Thi vtt-Hul Jupiter hilling vriih f&iUtt hail.* 

The prose writers, even in the silver age of Latin litera¬ 
ture, refrain from such venturesome expressions, though 
Amobius makes the defenders of the old mythology 
interpret Jupiter as 41 the rain ' 1 and Augustine men¬ 
tions that Jupiter was sometimes identified with Ja the 
sky / 1 fl 

But the conception of Jupiter as a weather-god was 
by no means confined to men of letters As the Greek* 
had their Poseidon or “ Zeus-In-theH^ii-water* (Vo™ P - 
Aw)/ so the Italians recognized a watery Jupiter. Tibullus 
says of Egypt: 

Tkf fijrrhtJ grass fjfc-Wi aot to a A'a/nj fertt* 


1 VkL FI hoc- j. 5 ?? fi. etnl pcctorn nauli^ | roagclaL kibirm vpltus Lnh 
ogritcilLsve, ; cum cast mmbra mii5m r StaL Thfh y 36 f, aim hi Ay mi 

sufaUtLl /ttrfJ, i -mnia mundi | eLiwiiim loimflt With lie Lute* cp, SlbL, 

2. i£J FF. qtilbtlfl i|KC per tmbrea | hllimEiLEni* caLsioa Ln rein] k^ewim pic 
Tu nanism | h jls mm mqsw domsE vestigia fedt Apol]^ 

a Stat, li 650 £ qu&Eit |-[yperbarcQ3 nhi nubjhui iiwtiliE ax«| 

lupiUtr, Cp, i$. S. 42J L ut vcntU nimbly r mirrai cmn psHt hnbcn.u| 
l&pfrfLct-. 

‘Mare 9, tS, S lovis imW, 7, J&, I plavLis naadidiiraqae r^vem, 

# Jw. 5 " 7 & t Fremeret bajeva cum jpinine vtwm | Iappiier,.. 

D AlTH4x J. j:i llnqtlc qiu dial: cum saa concnbint Imppilcr matic „ ,, „ 
Tur™ pro pforh, pro tdlPfc terttem tiornir.at. cl qni ruf*y% perhilisl 
liidtia*. Eton E£«aji» uam iclia + „ . pro fcnbfif fldmine panit Invcra, in 
filiae agnti^kuie wzmmtem* 

* Aur. 7. iG ct mimiltiH cnim lotus tuppsEcr* tt Kolam auflutn 

Juppitei, pt ^Sa btctln luppdier hahetu* tt didtstr. 

7 fbfit-iirrt it.’. ago, 

* Tih. r - 7- fuiitd ek FIishiq bopptical berba lovL Splice, «j/_ 

4. 1 2 wrijngtv nBcnbei the linn to Ovid, 
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Statius makes Adrastus pray to Hypdpyle— 

In flail of Kj and Rainy Jupiter? 

And a poet in the Latin Anthology, describing the month 
of December, writes: 

AU tAinp not of Rainy Jnn? 

At Naples was found the following inscription : 

IOV1 | rLTTIA U 

To Jupiter of Ihi Rum? 

Similarly Jupiter was known as Imbricitor ^ ,J the Showerer. 1 
The bearded head of Jupiter on a denarius of L< Cornelius 
Lentulus Crus (consul in 49 B.a) is, according to some 
numismatists, intended for a likeness of Jupiter Pluvmsf* 
Far more convincing is the representation of this god still 
to be seen on the Antonine Column at Rome, 5 It will be 
remembered that the army of M. Aurelius was rescued 
from the surrounding Quadi by die interposition of a 
god, who refreshed the famting legionaries with a down¬ 
pour of rain, while he blasted their opponents with hail 
and thunderbolts, 7 This god, in whom all modern scholars 
have seen Jupiter PIuvius,’ appears in the bas-relief as a 
bearded man with outstretched w'ings and arms ; B ruin 

1 SlaU Thzb r 4- 758 L Lu niand venta pltmocpm rearms | pro love. 

£,Ot+ 3^5, 46 IWii> de Tore cuncta mndenU 

= H, fmrriptiews Loimm itf/rtae 3Q43 — Cwrf. msrt-r, /_*/. b. 324. 

* ApuL ii* mundo 27 [tic Star . , . clinm Ifflbddtar. 

>So E, Bobdan .IfrJCffWr de la RtfuMfuo Romasne L 43& t dcl b£, 
nacr Eckhct D&irtna num&mm veterum ii. 514. See, howevEr* Eor otLief 
intcrprdalL-rrij^ A. Morell ThttuiMrus p* 120 f., pL. 3* & Coradbt. 

Q p. 3. I^kftoli and J, P. EnSlari Cehtwwt Autemniam pL l|. 

f Dio Caiis. 7i P Sff., Gso*. 7 - 15. 7 

ft Th q identification is confirmed by tukahigy of Trajan's Catumi^ which 
dndkily shows Jupiter in ds Fence of the Romans hurling htis thimderboh 
m the Duriini: op. V. Duruy Hist, of Rem* tv. 7i-viOi v. 105. 

"ij. Reinach Rdptrtvifr d* Ls StiaAmtr ii, 172, 7 &howi * bronze figure 
■of a nude bearded m*n with ouEsLtetched wings- and aijm, wtvo has alio 
^tel.lLI intkjemliSi feet and is represented as dying Lhrough the air + Runanh 
EuggEsis, though with n query, that he is an Orphic deity* May he not 
id.cLilt be Jupiier Pluvins ?— unless indeed he is D.ednLus, 
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pours in torrents from him and is collected by the Roman 
soldiers in their bucklers, while the barbarians lie on the 
ground struck by lightning. The cult of Jupiter as a 
rain-god can be traced back to a remote antiquity, 
Petronius say’s: Formerly the women wearing stoles 
used to go bare-foot to the Capitol, with dishevelled hair 
but pure hearts, and would implore Jupiter for water. 
Presto! it came down in bueketsfuL Nm or never was 
the word: and they all got home like drowned rats!" 
TertuIlian 4 refers to the same rite: "Since summer and 
winter depend on the rains and the seasons must be 
considered , , , you offer water-charms (aqui&aa) to 
Jupiter, you proclaim hare-foot processions {nudipedaiia) 
to the populace, you seek your sky on the Capitol and 
look for clouds from the ceiling, turning your hacks upon 
the true God and the true Heaven." Some further details 
of the ceremony are known.* “ The water-charm (aqua- 
eluium):' says Paulus Diaconus* "is the name given to 
certain means of extrac ting rain-water {gaunt aquapimnalts 
tenmnis <pnbuidam dialur), for instance, if we may believe 
it, to the old custom of drawing the streaming-stone 
(vtanali laptdt) into the City” Varro, 6 too, has a word 
on the subject! "We call a small-sized pitcher a water- 
jug {aquae numate) because by means of it water is poured 
into the basin. Hence the streaming-stone [nut Halts lapis) 
of the priestly ceremonies, which is moved when rains are 
required, gets its name, Again, we all know that in 
very ancient times men spoke of the streaming-rite (m/tna/e 
sacrum i : this explains its name.' 1 These passages make 
it probable that the stone, which may have been a baetyl 

1 Pelr. iat. 44. 
a Tert o/V'/ r 40. 

_ jjnazcefi atul littrainp- uxt? oE*d L vy WLwjua in Eaftbet 

Lc L iereI Fiol^Wbown ii. jig, 

4 1 ai-lL £h ilj LirulriTliLfllk. 

* Varr. Jr vita po/vtt AWmi [jb. I af. Nutt. Mire. p. 547 M e , Cl 
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of Jupiter, was taken by the priests 1 in procession up 
the Capitol ine Hill, and solemnly drenched with water 
as a magical or quast-magical cure for drought The 
stone normally stood outside the Porta Capena, near 
the temple of Mars ; a hut. for reasons which will subse¬ 
quently appear/ this circumstance docs not militate against 
its connexion with Jupiter* 

It has been plausibly maintained 1 that the Jupiter 
worshipped when the rain was charmed forth {eticitur) was 
Jupiter E/irius, who had an altar on the Avcntine/ If so, 
it may have been thought that Jupiter himself came down 
in the form of a shower—a conception voiced by Virgil 
in a passage already quoted.® But Jupiter Elkins w F as 
a thunder-god as well as a rain-god; for it w*as he who, 
when the people was panic-stricken by continual lightnings 
and rain, showed King Numa how the storms might be 
Stayed/ and at a later date skw with a thunderbolt 
Numa's successor, Tutlus Hostilius, 6 We have, therefore, 
also to reckon with the belief that Jupiter might fail as a 
lightning-flash or a thunderbolt/ appropriate manifestations 


1 So Serv. m Vfit^. Am. j. i 75 . 

= t'jiul £jctf. Festn p. 95 Lindemann, 

% Infra p, pn L 

*% Q. Gilbert Gtwhiihit hW TvpGgr&pku drr Stadi A^m iL 154 and 
K- AUiA in RmcLcr Zfr, iL G5O IT. 

a Vmt, dt t£qf r Lai. fi L 54 sic EBdl Tovli am in Avert titio ab tfidea&K cp. 
liv. U jo. 7 mJ ca eEidcoda ex Bsentlbna divials tod Elicit) antm in 
Aventura dicavit (ji?. Numa), Or, 3, 327 ff, tdaciuni ahfelft Le, luppitef. 

UHiJe Inmans nunc qooqnt le ceSebraat T Eliciumqac votanL \ consul 
AymdnH Irenrakse eaeilrnimn uIvnc, | [ermqiie rubbed! I pandete prcsai to?k* 
Valerias Aft Lias cf Afnob, Ata. nr!/. j. 1 accepta f^em (j,\ Numeffi) sriswik 
rem in AventlflQ ferissc divinum, elexLBSe nd Lerrcu levfitn. 

■Veqj, 2 . 325 r.. quoted m p. afij. 

T 0v. fait. j L iS 5 E p Hul tjj\ ZVW T l£, a£2. 

1 Liv, i r 31. 8, Aur, Y|dL tfY *■rir */fuiir+ 4. 4t C p. F1 in. ^f L .Jjj/, ^ 
140 and jb. 14. 

1 Site the |tt5^ea cnUtcted by F. Bunnann lenior in his Z* ft K 
i'lt^rraiar, in Cfrvkafcrtm nummii. Leidac 1734. 
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of a god who originally represented the bright aspect 
of the sky. More than one extant inscription 1 records 
the due burial of a "bright" or "divine lightning-flash r 
as though it were a thing instinct with mysterious life. 
Such flashes occurring by day were regarded as exhibitions 
of lupiter Fulgur,-1 jl Jupiter identified with his own flash. 
According to Vitruvius^ 3 H Hypaethral buildings will he 
erected under the clear sky (su& did) to Jupiter the 
Lightning {laid Fulguri), to Caelus, to Sol, and to Luna; 
for we see the forms and effects of these divinities before 
our eyes in the open and shining vault of heaven.' One 
such building or precinct dedicated to Jupiter Ftilgur 
stood in the Campus Martins at Rome* Jupiter is 
further identified with the thunderbolt in an inscription 4 
found near Vienna, which reads; 

IOYI ■ FYLQVei - FVUIINI 

To Jttfder the Listening and the Tkv 

perhaps alFio in dedications 6 to Jupiter Flagius, Flazius, or 
Fbzxus r i>. the "Flashing 1 ' Jupiter. 

A later stage of religious thought is marked by another 
dedication T from Anguillara on the Lago di Bracciano : 

SACIt ■ JOVI ’ TOSA^tl ■ PVLMfflAim 
Sac rid to Jufiler irte ttwit ik* Thundtr mid tte ThmA*ML~- 

for here the god is more plainly anthropomorphic 


t H, Hewn imcrittivMH L&wm uteta* 3054 Mgus dium | inserting on jl 
biritl of Eton« oh th# 3055 EuLgur ilivwn dsfuliLum (timed ai 

Nimc*). cp. G- WH fpzLtifis exemfifa irtfcrfftimium L&fitmtvm i 734 n 2735, 
a FesU p-. 201 Lin dr maun t wtitfrc with MviLSir [X wc iiboiiJii emit 
Jvz'i 

* *viir + t^s. y 

‘koschci Lex, iL ^ \\_ Wtude Fowler T\c Ramon ftitruah p. 23^ 
-'Dosau 3053, cp* 3049, 3052. 

"Conway Halit Dtitett h 114 £ no. 10S ckas luYthi inv«l ibj>in( Mailin'. 
j=lqc i-ovdliic Terri Flngia stent; Dti-siu FliBfm- v-Qtajs + * * lovi 

Fbuicj ToLram. C, D. Back Osttiot uud idmbrian _fL 24$ f T GOnikeCJS 

Ttagint with f*lgur 7 etc, 

T Dcana 3047. 
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Finally he is called Fulgurator, Fulminator a etc ,, 1 a the 
llurler of the Lightning and Thunderbolt; and represented 
on innumerable works of art as a male figure holding or 
launching his weapon , 1 2 The Romans, following the lead 
of the Etruscans, distinguished three kinds uT thunderbolt 
hurled by Jupiter 3 1 but these are subtleties into which we 
need not dip. 

The rain-storm goes to swell the streams or pools ; and 
it is Interesting to find that Jiiturna, an ancient Latin 
goddess of '* lakes and sounding rivers," * bore a name 
akin to that of jupiter. s Moreover, Virgil and Ovid make 
juturtta beloved by Jupiter„ who rewarded her with 
sovereignty over the waters , 43 It should also be noticed cm 
the one hand that Jutuma w r as the name of a spring close 
to the river Kumieius in Latium , 7 on the other that there 
was a famous cult of Jupiter Indices on the bank of the 
same river . 5 * The inscription on the sanctuary of Jupiter 
Indiges spoke of him as “ presiding over the stream of the 
river Numicius. irfl At Rome too Juturna may have been 
associated with Jupiter; for at the bottom of her well was 


1 E.& AfiuL tit mnwL 57 diritur cl Fulgurate* ft Tankraalis cL Ful- 
mihittor, Amah. adi\ iral. <k 23 ybinrun Fulmiimlor teEnpare alio EilU? 
-*■-* * k - --*+-* H-OIKbeT Li*- it 751. 



1 Sen, not. pfdiit, z, 41, Fesu p, 167 UmlemAnn, Seif, m Verg, 
,-rfw. I. 43-, 

*Vpg r A**i- 12 - 139 , 

3 Qarshca Brilr. z. M ^ 357 derives Dim fitms [KewImt Zct. 

L 762) cw /ttfurr r^ltfee Dittos Of ham the roa 1 div- z cp. jw/ra p. ffl&L 

- Yeig+ 12, 13& rT,p 2. 5S5 IT. 

r Scrv + fl'ii Verg. A/m. i2. 139. So sac fed wati ibis opting that, li Serrins Ls 
ID be trusted* water Emm. it mi brought tu JfatHC fat mcrifice* 1 Scmus T 
kemvver# m his authority was probably confciSErLg U with tbfi spring of 
]nLurmin Ibe RoieulEi Fuflltn, 

* Uv. 1. a, 6, Hm, «iu. A£f/. Jh 3fi> o//J. 

1 Ofnayi. *n/. AVih. i*6 +. 
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found an altar representing on its four sides the Dioscuri, 
Led a, Jupiter, and LuciferaJ 

Of Jupiter as a sea-god there are but scanty traces. At 
Beneveuturn is a dedication-— 

IQVI - TVTATOBI - MASJJ 
Ta Jxpitir m&a me bn the Sta Jnfi. 

Claudian calls Neptune 11 the watery Jupiter" 1 * and even 
' oar Jupiter P? : 1 hut it is probable that he is using hfpittr 
merely in the sense of H a sovereign deity." Other 
evidence will be considered later, 5 

Jupiter was i den tided with the sun by late writers'* and 
inscriptions: 7 but there is no reason to think that this 
identification was old.- The HJ Bright 5h One denoted rather, 
for the early Romans at least® the whole hemisphere of 
daylight. Nevertheless, with the apparent motion of the 

J E. Burton-Btuwn Rttmi Rxwmtimi in tfo Rbntm p. 14 f. T 

Mr F- HefTbiiiMf et H. Ttujdenat Ln Rarttm ^jhut^ p, 6S. 
a Dewui 3027. 

3 CLdihL rft ami. A fad. Thfvd* 2S1 lovis atqaund ttbfMfmtti fketiLmi 

wnlTn. 

* Claud. df nuf-\ ffM. tf MttK 174 FT. die tails nunqnam | promerms*: 

Tlrt-iin r n« cum soror Amphitricc | nostro rmpta. IotL 

1 Jn.fr a p r z6_I t The sculptor ilemuctaiis carved a grwp reproscating 
,+ Ocwios a\ luppiter" l Film not. hist. jji- 
B Amob. auV. not. j. jO, Macrob* l< I ff., Io, Lyd. 4 t mtui. 

S, JO r. 

7 4pa h cp. 4JI5. 

1 Against the solar character of Jupiter Arv&LiruS l&e Pfeller-JorLbn 
AfffA&fegit I. 3&i \ r n, f, Wiuoww Rd^icm mud JCuIimr dtr Rdmir 

p* 133 ft 

* The hrnn-rr discs or wheels (<if &#&£ j) dedicated t >> ihe Romans 1 ij iieisi 4 
Suneu* (u, to Dlus Fidlu-1 ottt of the spoil* of Itfeernnm iLiv. B. zo. S) 
were perhaps hota symbols. Al Iguvium the mnJi who *WOrc by lirpuLtr 
Sanchis held a, kitnilar wheel 1 urftla =orh'ia) IQ h\* hand (Wisfiowa Ar/. m, 
Ault, d. tivm. p. iai d m. 6), Oakes called iMmmmaftu and presumably 
Ktciad to SurtimnfiLLS, the nightly Jupiter* wtit made In the shape of a wheel 
(Fcst. p. 267 Lmrlemntin], The wheel wa^ al^u 4 ctmmon symbol act 
the coinage of ancient Italy (A, Shot bun L&1 ttwauaiej oNti^nsi dt f/mUt, 
pp, 41, 4&, 5K X 6fi p 170, el£.), though its ecranccLinn with Jupiter is quite 
uncertain. 
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’heavens* the bright sky sank beneath the horizon at 
nightfall; and as Jupiter was the god of the sky by day, so 
Summauus or jupiter Summanus 1 was the god of the 
sky by night 1 Hence the Italians, like the Greeks, came 
to conceive of a subterranean Jupiter They named him 
Vedwms, Mw, or Vaovis M and regarded him as in some 
sort an anti-Jove. Thus on the summit of the Alban 
Mount there was a cult of Jupiter Latiaris,- 1 in BovilUc 
at its base a cult of Vediovis; 4 on the Capitol at Rome 
Jupiter Feretrius was worshipped,* in the hollow of the 
same hid Vcdiovis,* The chthonian character of the latter 
deity is well attested. The ancient formula of devotion 
used by dictators and generals was addressed to Dis flaUr> 
Veioi’is, Mtines: ix. to a group of chthonian powers. A 
law, attributed to Romulus, ordained that a patron or 
client who neglected his duties “might be put to death by 
any man, as a victim devoted to the chthonian Jupiter, 1 ' * 
ix. to Vediovis 5 And Marti anus Cnpella expressly 
identifies Vediovis with Fluto and Dis. IC There was, then, 
an early cuit of a chthonian Jupiter, which justified the 
poets in calling the underground god Jupiter Stygiui y 11 
Tortartnsy in/trmisT J^vr, 51 etc. 15 

( 1 Dc^an 3057, 305S. 1 WksQWi Ref. tc. Km h. J. p r 1 24. 

/ 3 Roscher IjX. H. Jj£6 If, * Dessau 2gS& * Rosabel Llt. jl, 67Q W. 

fl Preltaf-JorilM 1 264 Ft, Whmwi AW. a, A'mtt. *i r . Rum, p. 151. 

I .\Ucr -Vd/j y ^ ■ □. 

'Diunys. awf. Ham. 2- Id. ^Vbwm K/i. Kail. 4 . p. 19a. 

II Mart Cap. z. 166 teuton quern ctimn DLtesis Veicm«n*jde diserr. 

cp. $^aL iiL 6.1. 

11 Verg. Af*r. 4. GjjS, Or. fast. 5. 44#* S LI. 1. 3S6, Ana. id. 12 gramnaiuQ- 
maiTis iq, farm. Vfrg. 379 tu Batumi- Hbtf&r Zai mi miiusrsi iv. 334, 
BUchcler Carmine Lufittn epigraph?# i_ 25S m. 54Q, 5, Amotk 2_ jn, y y ir 
C&rp, mifi r , Lai. ix, 5330. 

^4 Flotc. 1. 7P, 2. 674. 

^SdiL ^?r2/wf, 47, cp_ Prudent r. 5 /mndji. i ^ Imvit Infernaib, 

w SiL 8. 136, SUS. 2. 49, 

M J, B, Cuter (foramf ft, 33 ciies Au*. r/u/u/, 4 . 33, ?i Tyvla ElyJi, 

Sen. Nm fitr. 612 duo . foni t [ PniTiftsu*] tprgr. J$. 4 fuxKTOQ . . . ferei. 
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Jupiter, in short, like Zeus, 1 * appears not only as a 
sky-god, but also as a water-god and an earth-god. As 
Ovid 1 * puts it,— 

fmfiftr 

BtrftS ktill'tn's Atig& 1 / omJ fAt realm.] u + ffc ttvrM. 

Several extant works of art represent him in this triple 
capacity. A chalcedony scarab of Etruscan workmanship* 
formerly in the Delia collection/ shows a naked male 
deity with a fnmation over his left arm in the act of 
stepping into a chariot He grasps a thunderbolt in his 
right hand, a trident in his left, while at his feet Is a dog. 
We can hardly he mistaken in regarding this singular 
figure as Jupiter in his threefold role: the thunderbolt 
marks him as a sky-god* the trident as a water-god* the 
dog (Cerberus *) and the chariot as an earth-god- 1 Again, 
at Albano was found a broken bas-relief of archaistic style 
thus described by Brunn : fi 11 The central figure is a god r 
bearded and crowned, who by the attributes of a thunder¬ 
bolt and a trident on his right, and a cornucopia sur¬ 
mounted by an eagle on his left side is shown fco be 
Jupiter conceived as lord of the sky, the sea, and the 
underworld." Similarly a tile found at Urbisagha in 
Picenum* depicts /tfzv fntar 9 “ Jupiter the Helper, 11 dad in 

1 xv. 265-282. 

3 Qv. rfis 1 /, iy risjb f. Jupiter arcea f temperal aetherixs ti niundi fvf’iut 
trifynnis, 

1 t have figuned !hi? gem in Chut- Bm. aroi 3 fil fig. I after J. Overbade 
GrjffA urAr A'uttsfmyfAitAg j t Zens GonmentaF. 3, 7; CfU F- treiiisr 

Sjrm&tltt- tmd AfjrfAiriqgic 3 4 * 6 * * iii. 1 pi. 6 r 2J r A. Fuitwingler, Dit autik'U- 
Geiamtn pL ]S* fi, 

4 So Farwfka i 11 Uber vcrlqg^nc Mjlhcn " in d. Bfrt Akwl* 

p, ph l, 5) Mid WcldtEv UZrur&itrte Gtettrfthrt c Iks, n. 5), who Call 
tW god Zetos TriupoLi Cr&ntt (SytttiwfiA * EL 204} and Qvcrbeek ( Ah«jj-- 
m Zen* p r 159) take the same view— +H dn &B 3 *b Htt nschcr in den 
Jhri Re 3 chefk pfe Fintwxrtgler [A*rA G*m\ w, iL 87) thinks that dit nitimai 
at the feet of the. god is not a dog but - rin kleiner Serdrcirhe, ,r 

6 BtdlBHms dtiC lnit itufa 1861 p. 86. 

* I have reproduced Lhis interesting itgvJa mammatn in Cii ifj* ftcr, xviii. 

J74 fig- 6 after J. Schanidl [AfamtmtfUt detf' fmititmfo ArrA. xl. pE 1J% t). 
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a purple cloak: he is armed with a thunderbolt and a 
trident in Ms left hand and a tivo-pronged fork in hfe right, 
while a dolphin appears at his side. The title lit tar and 
certain black strokes, which have been taken to denote 
an architectural cornice, 1 show that we have here to do 
with an actual cuM ft is obviously that of the triple 
Jupiter: the thunderbolt belongs to him as a sky-god ; 
the trident and dolphin as a sea-god ; the Fork as an earth- 
god. Lastly, it is significant that Vediovis, the chthonian 
Jupiter, is represented on coins of the Roman gi a tes with 
a thunderbolt - or a trident: = in other words, the earth^god 
has the attributes of the sky-god and the sea-god, We 
migiit almost say with the author of the Aselepsus: i 
'■Jupiter Plutonius is lard alike of land and sea.' 1 

In dealing with the Greeks l 5 showed that superhuman 
power was at first expressed by various grotesque or 
monstrous forms with a plurality of heads, arms, legs, 
etc. i that a convenient substitute for this plurality, and 
one strictly in accordance with primitive thought, was 
found in a three-bodied or Lliree-headcd or three-eyed 
shape ; and that another such suggestion of man ifold 
activity was conveyed by double or Janiform figures. For 
example, Argus, the Argive Zeus, had a hundred eyes, or 
else had three eyes, or else had a Janiform head/ We 
have next to see whether the muhipk\ the triple, and 
the dual types of divinity are equally applicable to 
Jupiter. 

It may be at once admitted that they are not. On the 
contrary, there are very few traces indeed of abnormal 

1 A nnati dcif InnfiiiHj Arch. liL 6]. 

3 E- Bibcluti Ahnruiet r it Is Rfyublifm L aS i, $06 ff, + 531, iL S, 

afti- 

*lh n. fi, SL 

*[Aptil.] Aid. 27 tcnac vero ct mari damiimtur tupitep Flilianiu^, fl hie 
imlritutr esn aulm^tLLium marLaliam ct fnicliFcriLram. 

*Fdk-lor* xr+ zfcLj ft 2S7 ff. 
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Jupiters- Augustine 1 speaks of a Jupiter C£ntumpcda v 
fl the Hundred-fooled/" and explains the title as denoting 
ability to establish things or set them on foot {siahiliendt). 
Rather it Tans a survival from the grotesque or monstrous 
stage of Jupiter worship. Of the triple Jupiter there is not 
a trace on Italian soil ; though die Sicilians, as I have 
argued elsewhere/ had in their three-eyed Cyclops a 
real parallel to the three-eyed Zeus of Argos. One or two 
J aniform Jupiters exist: there is a double bust of the god 
in the Palazzo Spada at Rome; 5 and a coin of Geta 
exhibits a double-headed Jupiter (perhaps Jupiter 
Quirinus*) holding a spear in bis right hand, a thunderbolt 
in his left. 5 But such representations may be, after all! 
only late accommodations to the well-known type of Janus/ 
In general, the Italian conception of Jupiter was singularly 
Free from distortion or deformity. 

At this point, however, it must be remembered that 
Janus was in all probability only the older form of 
Jupiter/ Corssen - and other philologists have proved 
that, from the etymological point of view, the following 
pairs of deities should be equated : 

jlEfit (Zap] and 

l Diaywi /J/du-im {Jima\. 

I Jufiftr iLfict JutfO. 

fc An£. de om Dti 7. I I diseniftE esien (if, iorem) Vlcioran* Invklump 
Opitmluni, InptilswreEn, Statorqni, CimlEimpedam! Sttgiittflkin* TlgiUum, 
ALsclulij, Knmkorn cl alia qonr persequi loflgum 6 * 4 - 

m Cfsa r Jirct. iviiL 325 ff. 

1 Figured in E* Bnmn A Mils** Marm*rmrr&ai I P^ait* Tat 3a* 3^1 cp. 
(kerkd Zens p, 91 f. * f*i/ra p, 281 . 

1 Figured, after Braun, 'in C/arr. Mtv* sttlL 367, Eg. 1; cp, Qverbrek 
A'w mj/ myike-fog it Zeus p, 93, 

*Th*i influence uF Janos tin Japilcr may also be Lracttl in the matter of 
epithets! the titles jutsil tnaUt/i/tus as applied tu Jupdter (De-Ylt Lxx. 

ttfc Gues in poinL QreSii 1*42 Gtmim Awj i\ m. Li of doubtful 
sh^aniitg and authenticity. 

T Class. JffUr iviiL 3G7 f, 

* CyfiSfffi Ufer Ausjpmrhff, FiMnlismui w- BtSmmng <L /a?, Sp-sihi 3 L 212, 
Bttir, t itaJ* SpruiAluiuk p. 350 ff. 
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All these are ultimately connected with the root div-, 
which meant "to shine." 1 Several titles of Janus recall 
those of Jupiter Thus the oldest hymns of the Salii 
saluted him as “deorum dens," 2 and he was often invoked 
as farms pater or fanvspaitr* Conversely Jupiter was 
actually sumamed Janus ; for an inscription from Aquilcia 
records a dedication Iovt Diano^ Again, according to 
one version Janus, not Jupiter, was the mate of jutuma 
and the title Janus Junonius implies a similar relation 
to Juno,® On certain occasions joint offerings were made 
to Janus and Jupiter, or to Janus and Juno, or to Janus 
and Jupiter and Juno/ Janus alone took precedence ol 
Jupiter in the divine hierarchy;® and the rex sacrarmn 
or priestly king at Rome, who seems to have been in 
a sense his special ministrant, took similar precedence 
of the Jtamen DiaUs or priest of Jupiter/ These facts 


* Sv/ra p. irin Consent Aar, rtf, w tangiy derived l-be group from the root 

div , fif dh.-iPw, Tu cfjcinciaoQ willi dita T dtuM v 11 the rifling sky, 

was already gfupcd by Uuttmanri iL J2, Sthweglei JfrmiKM* 

Gtickiths* l 21S L, Freller Rtmmke i* 16& Indeed, F. 

EClgwiicis Figulus, Et FytlmLffHWl of the first Mfrtnjy long adnee declared 
that Jonas was a Sun-god and- Diana CJatvaJi Ills partner 4 Miictobr Had. I- 9 - 
while the opinion that he was Jt sky-gad of some sort was very penerml in 
antiquity (see Foschcr Lex. iL 4 - 11 - 

* Microbe Sat, 1. 9. 14. It> Varro A /p^ /jit. u? quotes a Salkn toe 

in which, the pbra-se ^di^oru dea ,F occurs. Hsf has also (p^- 26} piesefreti 
five lino of ft SaUsn hymn which, if we could b* sure &t ihc reading 
$ZtU tLindsMLy (silin Lnnsmxgt p. 5 b would ptove tiui the Salii identified 
Janus with Xeiu. Produs WTtlhtfy did so at ft later dnt£ ; kymre* 6, 15 

Xp*p r Ean rp*rciffip 1 Zry tfi$i^rc T Otatt 7^5, 

B rt.nr Rfzk rviiL jfrS ml 3, + 1 Caff , inmr* Lat+ t. 7S3, 

1 Arnob, oJz. not. 39 - 

■Mociob. Sot. I. 9, 15 r, T- 19. To, LwL A new. p, Sj, l_J WflMCh* 
S *tVr p * Vtrg, Af Kr y* 61a 

T Ciass^ Rstt. xviiL Jjtjfi nn, 7, 8 h 9, Cp* PlauL nil 1 . 519 f. 

■Oil A not. dW. 3 . 67, Amuh- <nfr. wot. 3. ?p h tfacnb* 5 iir. t. 9 9 « 
For examples see Liv. Su 9, d r Cal- rr r34, 14 r, Pesmn |a-S7 £ 

1 PceLler-JonkUi [. 6j p VVLssowa M u, <f- p. ea a Hc--,JiCF L*x 

n. 43. S« aUuDiel. Am. uv, ** Agtilu]ia» n 
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are best explained by the assumption that Janus was the 
name under which Jupiter was worshipped by the earliest 
population of Rome iPelasgian Aborigines? ' J; and that, 
when this early folk was conquered by the incoming 
Italians, its ancient deity Janus and his consort Diana 
(Jana) were retained side by side with the Italian Jupiter 
and Juno, Herudinn ■ calls Janus “the oldest god native 
to the country of Italy "; Laheo" says that he was termed 
' Patricias in the sense of an autochthon ”; and Septimius 
Serenus 4 addresses him in the following verse— 

“tibi ttra culiiit Aborigine £b£cUh." 

Ftr tkt aweiMif aHeir in Jforig&ef 

Kow, if Jupiter did not conform to die multiple, triple, 
and dual types of divinity, Janus did. An ancient image 
of Janus with four faces was brought from Falerii to Rome 
and set up in the Forum Transitoiiutm Hence he was 
called quadrifrmts, qimdrifbrmis z tvt pojwpfpvf On a 
common middle-brass of Hadrian he is portrayed with 
three faces:* he stands looking towards us, a bearded 
figure with one hand resting on his hip and the other 
holding a sceptre, while his Eliree visages are distinctly 

] 5 ee W, Ridgeway TAr Far'/ 4 gt Grew L 1154 tf_, wit® coiidades thal 
+l the IWO main element* id the population <if en% Rome were ifu: slKWiffinaJ 
UguFLun^ who farmed the Flebs, and the Umbrian SabinM* who fonntsd the 
nristDcnie^/ r T!ie statement! of Dionythis htead by Rroh Ridgeway in rapport 
°f contention a*e F htrwcWr, as J’itsF, j. S. Read informs ice. Fie wed With 
enueh sespidon by alt modern critical hislumn^r For niy present ptupchie T it 
makes no djJTerence whether the early inhabitants of Rome Were called 
Aborigines or not, I only portaEme IhaL there was an early population of 
some sort *fid ibac iu chief deity was J=mu*, not JtJpibtfc 

“ lierodjin hist. I. 49. * Labcod^. Jo. Lyd. dt muti. p. 12 Wlln^h. 

4 Biductu Fragmfrnta fa*far am Acwawrum p, 3 By. 

* ttnciob. S„tr |. fj r 13* SeiF. in Vng, rfrm* J r boj, Aug. d* mr_ Dti ?. 
le, Lydd rfe ntttu. p, 64. 4 If, WiiujiDh, Sold, r T tf. *lgiwjffcar l Codinu-l de srrig* 

L'tittZfanJinvpc tit . p. 

c Cohen Defer, Jet "KWH. imp . J ii. in, eras. zSl, zSi* fitted In Mi-nt- 
raucori Ant. expt. L pi. 5, 15. P„ Mtm»t fn the Bulletin /fiigmpkitpu 
Sii. I6S ultea this lt> be jimtts Quulri&aiu with his fonith kej conceit nT. 
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seen, one full-face, the other two in profile- The existence 
of a triple Janus is further supported by the fact that 
his consort Diana or Jana was likewise tricips y iriformu i 
triplex, Urgmdnti) The usual type of Janus however, 
two-headed, or rather two-faced ; and his custom ary 
epithets are biceps, bi/ormis, kifrsms. getmnus” It would 
seem, therefore, that in Italy, as in Greece, the sky-god 
was at an early date conceived as of maniiold, threefold* 
and twofold formation ; though, sq far as we know, no 
attempt was here made to equate the three faces of the 
god with the three provinces of nature over which he 
rule d* 

Jupiter, like Zeus, had the oak as his sacred tree. 1 * 3 4 * And 
probably for the same reason, viz. that it was the world- 
tree of southern Europe. 6 This indeed must remain a 
mere conjecture since no description of an Italian world- 
tree has come down to us but it may stand till a 
more convincing explanation is forthcoming. Many 


1 Qv , I rut* 7, 194 tricejN Hvcale ± Mur ad, 3, 4 diva trifcrtUB, aiiA> ■ 

Ov. htr. 32. 79 trlplicb vuhus DLunoe. aft&.i Vffg- Aett* 4. 511 terge- 
UkiniUBqUE Hecaleo* tria viT^inis j.ith DiaijU^, 

■ Stc JJc-Vh Oiw.maiticv.n ILL 474 F- 

3 SVr 290 f, 

* Pliti. nas. a al, t±. 3 aTboram genera ntm&inftikis hums dic&U* per pet bu 
f>«VHltar* ui lavi acFEULLas, Apollini Uuuii, etc., Verg, 2- 15 f- nt-mo* 

rumque lorn quae mm* in up, fnradet | aesculns, aLqoc JmtHtm? (Jraora-mlu 
querras, J, 332 f, tSetlbl magoa tods antique r&bore qacTcns £ ingenris 
tcndal ramos* Am. 3- 679 f£ quales nun Venice \ aoiac quernas , . . | 

CtTfiiUttrunt, mtrn ilm luwis, Scrv. ■> Vefg. */. 1 - i 7 qaercus in tuiclrt lom 
7 * IS 53cm nutirm qaenrus, aui ipKLtn quam voil inLeJUgi* ;luL ttnlvmilUP 
genus* quod ct lovls cl ollfll fatidjea* in VeStf. 3, 33a olrmii quiffrcaa krvi 

m cufisemlti* m Verg, Am* 5. Jig hnet ciuffi ftrb m f a. Be*) in rnteta Ioth 
esi, S.H-. i. cob ct quae dwrulemtit putHlft luvk arbors glaudes* PUawir. 
3. 17. 2 f. qucfcns I Qvi [ c[ inyrtUft Verash placuil* Claud, nV ru/T. 

2 . qiicrcfli amici lovL 

6 fiM-fttr* xv, JQ2 fC 

It is noticeable, however, that Virgil spea-Vn of the nrdinaiy terreslriaS 
oftk i« terms appropnaic to a world tree; £*0rjv s. arjr f, a^scnlm in prmus, 
qQM, quantum Vcrtke ail attra* | Minimi* tanlum radice m Tartan tcndil, 
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centres of Ju piter-worship were marked by a sacred oak 
or a grove of sacred oaks, I have collected the available 
evidence of this practice Jo the Classical Review for 
October 1904 ; l and ] shall here confine myself to citing 
a few typical cases of it The earliest temple at Rome 
was that which Romulus himself planned for Jupiter 
Fcretiius on the Capitol, where gi ew d4 an oak held sacred 
by the shepherds/'* Vediovis* the chthonian Jupiter 
worshipped in the dip of the same hill, appears on coins 
of the Fonteii, Gargilii, and Ogulnii wearing a wreath 
of oak/ Juno too, whose temple stood on the adjoining 
Arx, like Jupiter, had the oak as her sacred crown.* On 
the Caelum, which in ancient times was covered with 
oak-woods and known as the Mons QuerquetulamiSj 5 
there was a Sacred Tree/ presumably the tree of Jupiter 
Cadius who is represented on a bas-relief as standing 
beside his oak-tree/ Tjbur worshipped Jupiter under the: 
titles Gustos, Fraestesj Territory and pointed to a clump 
of three ancient oaks as the spot where its eponym 
Tihurnus or Tfburtus had been inaugurated/ At Fraeneste* 
where oaks were so abundant that Servlus 10 derives the 
name of the town from them (irpiiw'X Fortuna Primfgema 11 
had an oracular shrine close to the temple of Jupiter 
Arcanu5 : n the famous sartes Pratenesfituu were graven in 


4, 445 f. ips* {it. rpuson) ha^m scopfllis, cC qUAUimn ratlfis Sit 
ainns | netherks, inEicbin m Tantm. tendit, Another possible ncmim- 

"iCetiCc of the Yj^gd EBsil]-if m occurs in canncnian with Jupiter Tigillus-^ L*. 
Jupdter "ihe Beam," wbo p according To Ag*>- r£r w* Dei 7 , It, wm s** 
CaU-cd "quod t&mquam mundlim eiantanErEl sc 5LL&ti^^rEl. ,, 

1 Cfan* A'rt. xvisL 36□ ffi. * Liv. 1. m 5. 

* Babekn nwm* dt fa AV/. L 507, 532, lL 2&1 
4 ItdL fwttxM. A'jiw. tjz_ c Tar. ana. 4, 65. 

n ^iViVie Regiij ii CitfLcEnuatinm : ocmlLnct- v rl.K?t™. sancUicn. 

7 Dessau 3080, ■ C*rp. msrrr. Lot. *W. 3537. Dei^ail 34m p jQzS, 

4 Plk. nat. kiit. id, 237, &erv. in Vcrg, Ain. 7. 

u Dessau 36S4-jfi&S, 

u Cffp, urj.-rr, tar. xivr2937 P 25721 cp. R* Peter Ln Reactin' Lt.i L 1541, 
£ 9 ^ 
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archaic characters on tablets of oak- 1 Indeed, the common 
cult of the Latins, that of Jupiter Latiaris, was carried 
on In a grove of oaks 5 on the summit of the Alban 
Mount. 

As Jupiter and Juno had their oaks r so had Janus 
and Diana ( Jana) before them. Pliny 3 states that u on 
the Vatican is an oak-tree older than korat itself, 

bearing a bronze inscription in Etruscan letters, which 
proves that even in those early days the tree was thought 
worthy of religious veneration/' This tree was probably 
sacred to Tina or Tinia, the Etruscan Jupiter, 1 though the 
proximity of the }aniculum p an ancient seat of Janus, 
makes it possible that it was a Janus-oak Virgil * speaks 
of an oak sacred to Father Tiber, who was regarded as 
the son of Janus.® When the Pkbs seceded to the 
Janiculum, it was in a grove of oaks by the Tiber-side 
that Q, Hortens elis the dictator passed the law which 
induced them to return.' Further, the title Quirinus t 
which was borne alike by Janus e and by J upiter, 1 I take 
to mean "the Oak-god, 11 quiris being “the oaken spear " 
and Qitififts ** the men of the oaken spear/' 10 Juno also 
was entitled Quins or Quiriiis} 1 Diana, the original 


T Cic rf/ db\ 2- S5_ 

* Uv- | r 3 e* slimmi cacuminls luca TTult this “lani* tr *ra= af 
oak* I infer from the tradition ilw ihe SOW of Alta wftS found 

'* sub illribus” (Yetg, Aen, S. 43, Anwn. t*Lst. 7. ty). 

, 9 P'tiiir wti- Kiit. 164 2J7- 

4 Rd|cheE /j'J' it 627 ff + According tu Paul. tXf. Fc*L p. Id I Lindemann-, 
the Etruscans had a settlement on the Vatican, whence they Here expelled by 
the Romans in obedience to an oracle, 

1 Vefigr Atri, 10, 421 IT. *Sm. in Veig. At** S, 33a 

T PLin. ti.it. .hist. iS, 37, cp, Varr. dw Jin$. Lai. 5. I >=r and the tdrtti 
Atttkti an the Tlbcr-bank opposite to Lbe lanicuLim (PiulT-Wkiwii \ r 
1 Ftoachcr Lex. IL 16 and 40, 

y Two dies from Coiteldieri (Dessau 30363 are inscribed f/ujet Quirinj and 
Jam Cynn[o] C. fan Afiur. 

^ See Ctitt* j?<T, Xtrcii. JbS t 


n Kofscher Lex. Li, 396 JF 
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partner of Janus, was likewise an oak-goddess. One of 
her most famous cults was that on Mount Tifata near 
Capua; and ti/ata meant " oak-groves," 1 Another was 
on the oak-clad Mount Algidus;* a profits or which it 
should be observed that, when in 458 e.C Roman envoys 
ere sent to complain of a treaty broken by the Aequlans, 
they were bidden to make their complaint to a huge oak- 
tree on Mount Algid us, under tile shade of whose branches 
the Aequian commander had bis quarters* The chief 
temple of Diana at Rome was on the Aventine,* whose 
slopes were covered in early days with the oak-wood or 
Ficus and Fannus.* A "very great and venerable 
sanctuary of Diana ” was on the Caeliolus,® which formed 
part of the Motts Querquetulanus. 7 Lastly, a relief in the 
Palazzo Lolonna 11 shows a statue of Diana standing beside 
an old but fruitful oak. 

Substitutes for the oak are sometimes found in the 
cults of Italy, as in those of Greece® It is well known 
that the Greek word tpny&it '‘oak,’" appears in Latin as 
f a t fWJ, beech, 1 The beech was in fact a religious as 
well as a verbal equivalent of the oak. Varro 11 in his 
account of the Esquiline mentions the view that the hill 
derived its name from the oak-trees {aestuli) with which 


/ 


1 PSaJ, ttf. Kah. p, 156 Lin-lemann : Tifata Hints, 

1 Her. 1. at. ^ farm. raff. 69, qx ^ j. 33- 9 L 

1 Liv. £ 4 Li *. I, 45, 

! * ^ 5 - * dp i«r. ja, 

-TiiC. iZAHL 4. 

*Th. Schidbcr Dir ttfikmitixhim RdUjfbiliDr p|. 15k In Ckus. JlVr. iriic. 
370% l T hnvc lepradoced it after C- Bfttkbcr Dtr Jtmm&thus tfpr HdltMn 
fig, 26, 

u /bf±*f 4 rr kt. 39G E 


/' 013 **" fftCrt and it5 n&dbcmntx see O. Schxndti Prtkirfati. Atitmutiri 
' r ■ ,,:r dV' aK p r 272 f., fifaiifjtDm p, 116 L, Fnazcr 7 h-' r ToNm 

B J 47 - n. r. 


11 Varr. da I£ng r An/, 5, 49. FTL±1 _ 1 

C, G„ Muller approved by BumoL 
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it was planted by Servitis Tullius, and supports this 
derivation by the statement that there were in the vicinity 
r grove of beech-trees and a chapel or the Oak-wood 
Lares (lucus .* .facutalis U Lamm Qu^rquetula^umsaceltum). 
Elsewhere 1 he connects the name Fagutal with fagus, 
and speaks of a shrine of Jupiter FagutaHs as existing 
on the spot There was also an ancient Dtanium on the 
Fagutal- It seems clear therefore, that Jupiter, and 
perhaps Diana before him T was worshipped on the Esqus- 
linc as a beech-wood deity* 3 Similarly on a hill called 
Corne near Tusculum there was an ancient cult of Diana 
in a grove of beech-trees. 4 And when Numa consulted 
Fannus in the oak-wood already mentioned he bound his 
brows twice with a wreath of beech-leaves, 6 

Of the poplar as a surrogate for the oak 0 there are few, 
if any, traces in Italian cult Egem, the goddess-wire 
of Numa, bore a name which was once spelt Aegeria/ 
and should probably Be connected with atyeipnc, “a 
poplar." * But myupos, as we have seen, originally 
denoted u an oak,” and Egeria is described as an oak- 


* * 5 — fiiii. kiij^ 16. 37 silvanim eerie dbUnj^uebjinjf 

Ul. kt rma) insignia FagnUkH lovs niam nunc ubi In cub Jagm fait, port a 
QraeiLjLi-Gtutaxui, etc** Paul, fjf. FcsL p. 65 lindomari fi : Faptinl tour *-llnm 
Iovis > in qiao firfi fag tss arbor* ipiue lovis sacra liabebatur, 

1 m 380 n. J 

' Kem in. Pitllly-WiEHJw* ILL. jjS justly icganti Jupiter FkmimKi as the 
Kdman Gpafrttfphri of the Grwlc Ztn* *CT*pafrt {Fvtf-krr x\\ -96) nmj 

compares the AqilitUlllfi god Fogiu (De±Ute 4531).. 

* FHm nuf. Aii^ i 6 r 142. 

* Qv. fast. 4, 6j6. 

" Fali-fori* xv. 297 f* 

' Thu, aci-iirriing to tte-Vfr OncmmtKVM iL 694, was m cme time the 
common spelling of the name anil i* Mill to be found hat and there III 
Utia literature, *.g, in VbL Max. j. - | r AECETI^E . PQCOVOM m 
^ bowl ftriitn \ idci was tnken. by Setchi {/7 .ArtfjitiftiiiH** p r 47, cp L 

dfir imi - jS 43 p. 7ip I37> to be in abler Form of Acgah't 

™°*: bul this b very doubtful p tew Fabretti CAur. /M p. 24 £ 

* Ohr* jniii* 366 n. 4. 
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nymph, 1 In a dedicatory inscription found at Praenestc, 3 
a certain Catsius Taurinus speaks of his father as— 

" Featsaw linmlaeia cuktu tt Apoilims ana 
Attauamnq, Iow®. a 

*derix S Jvrtunt'j ferm t ApUs’i ulian, 

Attdjuyitir if thi My,ttrits. 

But In place of ” Arcanumque lovem ” various scholars 
have read 11 Aegeritimque Iovetn.”* If this reading is 
sound, it affords an excellent parallel to Algeria, " the 
oak-goddes^ since Jupiter at Praeneste was an oak-god,* 
The nut-tree too, since like the oak anti the beech it 
bore edible fruit, was connected with Jupiter in popular 
parlance, “Nuts, 1 says Servius,* “are under the protec¬ 
tion of Jupiter: wherefore also they are called iaglandes, 
that is Jupiter’s atoms {lovis ghtndu)'' 

It is probable that the Italians, like the Greeks,* regarded 
oak-mistietoe as the quintessence of the oak, and so con¬ 
nected it with the most brilliant manifestation of the 
sky-god, nr, with the sun. The sun seems to figure in 
Italian religion as the wheel or orb of FortunaJ who 


[ Pint 4 t firL Ram. 9 tvfu&w itiar SpwHtfr. 

J £W/. Awtt, Lat. Tiv. 2X51, BUflhder C*m, J.M l&mp*. i 49 , 

3 . \ . tHghjss Lf1 uh, firadiHui Antacrpiae 1587 p. j:; pm. 
f«S« la ropied the inscripttlMi himself from the original tturMe W 

the raiding AEGERIVMQ - IQVEM. end j. Cruter W C *rp 
P- 7 A 5 ® drawing of *1 wirh the «ub« reading. On the other 

^cJ 1 ' DeSSal1 Cer? ' " t ‘ rrr ’ lat ' ” T ' * 55 * rla di ARCA 1 SIVMQ 
!UvEM, and myi of (tie insert ptfelfr is a whole 1 “descripiit de Rnsa, 
recagnovj tpse pti-t Momtnsoium." The matin needs dealing itp j which 
should he easy, since the law is still eUant in the Euriwiini Gardena ai 


* Sup-ii p. sSd f. 

■ Sew. in Verg, tt!. S. 30, op, ClonUas Veras af MaaroL J*f. i. r g, , 
/UgtaHi . . quasi JXugia mi, id =t Ain, fJd.Ws, and the contest, Y a rr. 

. 5 - «>J lutec glans uptuma. at mamma ah 

t *ff J «* >PP»n>»i- See further Chit. fin. xviiL ft 
xv. ^24 fL 

.. fS^WuIS tt, U *** Wh ° *"* dCleClcd th * ** character of 
Fortum, a wheel. farther pointed oat that the dedkation-day of the 
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at Rome, Prucntste, and perhaps elsewhere, was associated 
with an oak-Jupiter and Juno, 1 Now in Greece the solar 
wheel was referred to a special mistletoe-god + I xion.* 
When, therefore* at Rome we find a cult of Fortune 
1 fiseota* Fortuna "of the Mistletoe, 11 it becomes prCh- 
bable that here too the sun was connected with oafe- 
mlstLetoe. Again* Fortuna was a very ancient goddess 
of fertility-, 4 who is sometimes called the daughter of 
Jupiter.* Fortuna with her wheel would thus be the 
Italian counterpart of Persephone with her wheel in the 
vase-paantings of the Greeks. 6 Virgil, therefore r knew T 
what he was about when he described the famous 
H golden bough 11 first as sacred to Juno of the nether 
world, whom in the context he calls Proserpina, and 
secondly as growing on an evergreen oak like mistletoe, 1 
I have next to show that in Italy* as in Greece^ the 
reigning monarch was regarded as representative and vice¬ 
gerent of the sky-god. To begin with, two or three 


temple 01 Kora Fomina was June 24 ikosclier Z/J r i. TJOl), fJ- the 
summer solstice, and concluded that Fortuna nay be traced tuck lo a 
^3 ujt deity (Mhtda dc Myrh. Gnu!, i. 5G fT<]: see* howevtr* Wimk 
jfvQIHBM J'iStivatl 16^5 L 

* IWber Zw- L 151S, 154T If-, rUti. 

*ClMt. Rtv+ ami. 42^ 

p Flat- fmesiT. Rom. 74, d* f&rt* Jtam. ia 

4 Fortuna was specially worshipped by women undo the titles Virgo, 
VHli* Muliebris, MimM, etc. (W«de Fowler Romm* 
p. 167 r.b An ancient bronze tabid (Dessau 3684! leoetdi an offering \n 
Foriafla FrinuKCnuL nafitum m i/m, U ai in gratitude for fertility*” Coln- 
melta 10, 331 fit bids gardcnri? after their produce tin F< irs Fatmm when 
Use harvest is ripe and the sun's heat greatest. Several symbols of the 
goddess, the C&nttiC&pta, ihe mddtttt of gndHHiSStn^ and the cars of 
wrn (Roftthcr £*i r* L tJjdJ ft t 1506}, belong to one who was originally 
no mere perionifucaiioo of lock* but rather the bountiful pint who bfutighL 
Id birth {Rvrtunn cnnnerted with fov\ the offspring oF ah living thiftgs- 
1 Dessau .1684, 3685. 

Robert, p. S05 0* l a f T/asr. A/*>. K*ii. T 7*. 

7 Vttg. 4 m. &, ij£, 142. 205 IF. * J WAw 299 FF- 
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legends have come down to us which let! how the early 
Kiny was after his death identified with Jupiter. Thus 
Festus 1 says of Lathm s, the eponymous king of the 
Latins that - he vanished in a battle with Mezen tins 
king of Caere, and Was thought to have become Jupiter 
Labans." So too Aeneas the founder of the Alban 
dynasty, disappeared in a battle with Mezen tills or with 
Turn us, and was thenceforward worshipped under the 
ti:le Jupiter Indiges^ Romulus, according to the usual 
tradition, was caught up to heaven in a thunderstorm 
but subsequently appeared in more than mortal beauty 
to Proculus Julius, and announced that he had become 
the god Qturinus* iA -'the oak-god." Nor was ft only 
after death that the early Italian king claimed dm attri¬ 
butes of divinity. Ascanfus, the son of Aeneas, who 
tortitied Alba Longa, was su roamed lulus;* and lulus 
means “young Jupiter"* The bright, but harmless 
«ame, which fs said to have played about his head, was 
appropriate to a representative of the sky-god ; his grand¬ 
father on seeing it at once recognised the sign, and offered 
a prayer to Jupiter of the sky.® Ascanius at his death 
Ltt a son also called lulus; 7 and the poets speak of 

• Fesj. p . 193 thdsmm, cp . sdmL Bub. » Qc ^ ft**. p . Qrelli. 
Li** 1. 3 . 6. PUn, not. 4 iA 3. 56. Strv. in Vqj. Atn. t- 359, 
4~ 6kl ™ 

a Liv. 1. 16. 1 c. Jmt. 1. 4? J (f. p Pint, Pit. Knm, jj {., fliatiTB. 
tmiu Kvm. 2. 56, alilu 

At*. (, J67 ft., aiib, 

'[Am, VicL] Li«>, xmtt Rw. , s . j Jgimr Lalini Ascmjinu ob ia^acm 
Tiitmem nun »lmn lute or turn crcdidirmirt. '-eil ctian, rer rlhninm:,,.— 

- FCtirjilo fHtlmhun immilie, prinio lobrnn, dtiii puttm Xulinn nppdliuunt ■ 
iquy Talk Cumlia man*™. u[ ftribum Oursur lib. *L « Quo jo Ori^inibu*! 
T°- MUi,e has Wn Inaral thmtigb, the forms AW/tf, toi/m /rbitui 

T,nbu l *• * Max. .ter/. 1SS9 xtiiL ijj. rite,' 

J^ 3 t Sunk tiranrm. 4 r tat, Sfir. I 204, 460. 

1 Vtrtg r Atn. 2- 6Sa £ 

■ [Aur. Viet.] vti s . Him. 17, 4 , epu Hicrunvm. ad aHK gro 

Asauuit, Iu Liam piocicnjt, * Emilia lulionim orU. 
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his descendants/ or even of the Romans in general, as 
Iuli -— -a compliment doubtless to the Oesars, for the 
great gens Julia claimed descent from lulus, 3 The name 
Aseanios appears to mean 11 he of the oak 11 i.cp, aunpa, 
"oak, V so that A scan 1 us lulus may have meant neither 
more nor less than Jk tJie young oak-Jupiter JJ —a sufficiently 
remarkable appellation. According to tradition, his bon 
disputed the succession ivitli Siivius, the son of Aeneas 
by Lavinm, " and to lulus in place of the sovereignty 
a certain holy power and honour was given* preferable 
to the royal dignity both for security and fur ease ; and 
this his posterity enjoy down to the present time T being 
called Julis for him, 11 r ' These words of Dionysius seem 
to record a genuine separation of the sacred from the 
secular functions of the Alban dynasty, Note, however* 
that Silvias and the Sine of Silvii who succeeded him* 
retained a cognomen suitable ta representatives of a tree- 
god ; Stfcius means “he of the Forest" Moreover* siftce 
Virgil Introduces them one and all as crowned with 4p civic 
oak,” 7 thin tree-god must have been an oak-Ju piter* 
Romulus Silvms* the eleventh in descent, claimed the 
powers of Jupiter in a very practical way. Ovid n describes 
him as y Remulus . . , mimick o' the thunderbolt 11 ■ and 


L Ana. tpiiu i&, £5 iT, us tjOainJam Lrt Albae mcnenibui | supremtss Aencn 
| Silvias JulL 

a V;sl. Flucc* 1, y occantij I'kiy^ios prius intsi^nitus- lulas,, SiL 595 j. 
Sheris namcn Inlss | bellotrii geliS LstijFern nulrila Sabino. I'm- 

di-ni-is icbm]ly : e-r rhe yiti^uluj /w/b.r ctitittCtivd} of die Ruussir peupk: 
Jurist. 2, J54 f. QgmiACziS ii| ?enun Ekum | '.rraie lull csisdtJUk 
Yerg: A in. I . 2SS. ah&. 1 CttiiJ. Act. sraL J. 

t r>ioayi urn, Axit.fi, I. 70. 

n See She lul£ in Mminditi dan, Dirt. UV* 11 SEJviu*, h 
Vcrg, Am, b. 772, :l Ui which Dr. l-jaaei HtEfc mv altendiin. 

On 11 *am>pli4fins in Llie Molted colkciLt?n it Rome Rhi*i Sfltiu reclines 
ben.-ca.th Lin cak-vee {€. Robtn Dst tjn/rkr^f S&rkap '1 -jip- Artii/t jji. j, p. 
pi- 60). 

■/i fjru p. 307 f. p <>t. mrt. 14. ij 17 £, 
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Dionysius, 1 who calls him Alladius, says that "In con¬ 
tempt of the gods he contrived mock thunderbolts and 
ntuies like thunder, wherewith he thought to frighten 
Hum as though he were a god, But a storm fraught 
wi *k Md %hming railing upon his house, and the 
Like near which it stood swelling in an unusual manner, 
he was drowned with his whole family/' Caecolus, the 
founder of Praenestc, where there was an oak-cult of 
Jupiter and hortuna,- had been conceived by his mother 
Irom a spark ofl the hearth, and proved hh divine origin 
to an incredulous crowd by enveloping them with flame* 
Probably both Aliadius and Caeculus, like Salnioneus 
in the Greek myth/ claimed to be Jupiter incarnate. 

I n the first edition of his fioidcn Rough Dr T Frazer 
.^.u^gested that the rtx Ntm&tmsis or king of Diana's 
Wood at Nemi personated an oak-Jupiter/ This sugges- 
tiun T I confess, at the time failed to convince me. But 
bj* wa) of support for it 1 pointed out, fl in a review of 
Dr. Frazer's second edition, that at Aquileia Jupiter 
actually bore the title Dux mis ; * and at Aquileia, I may 
add, there was also a cult of Imperial Diana 3 Partly on 
the strength of this Jupiter Dianus Dr, Frazer amended his 
original suggestion, and towards the close of 1903 told me 
that, according to his revised theory, the partner of Diana 
at Nemi must have been Dianus or Janus, a collateral 
form of Jupiter. I am now satisfied that lie was from the 
outset on the right track, and that a Dianus or Janus 

1 Diueiys, avt, i, 71. i Stt^ra p, 280 £ 

t*i Vcij, 4 «*, 7, 67E. * Fvl&J&rt i?, jkj, 31 2, 

/ - y rarer CdAA-ic 1 li- 369 L, iA. = ill 450 , 456 j', 

tfra. *vi 37a a* | + 

7 C * r /'‘ v. 78-3 lovi I>j-4nu - C - tkrrra - mils - QmdMiK 

V - * - 1 -p 1TL 

Dean. 14. 32^ I prlnLi sn juj.Ui.po si lion two very smiilnr dedications us 
DiamL, Snt la Oinna Nc-rnortruii n%rw at N*U. m*. L±lc otheit U, Dinca Anguita 
found a- Aqmtcm. The cuU of Diana Augu*iA u: AipiitcLa i* attested by 
Cur?, inn rr, Lai. v. 771 1 77j B 
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of some sort was in fact worshipped along with Diana 
at Nemf and was conceived as immanent in the person 
o\ the rear Nemorcnsiz* The worship of a Jupiter Dianus 
(Janus) appears not only from an unfinished marble bust 
“probably intended to represent Jupiter/ 1 which was 
found by Lord Savilu in one of the shrines on the spot* 
but also from a very remarkable Janiform steL discovered 
in the same precinct. This stele, which is inscribed Sac_r 
niAft 1 presumably "Sacred to Diaon/' though conceivably 
JA Sacred to Dianm n ), is described as follows in the 
official Catalogite * : it " consists of the head of a beardless 
young man r and of an elderly man with a flowing beard. 
Both have on their foreheads fishes’ fins, looking like 
small wings, aquatic plants cover the neck and chest, and 
scales cover the cheeks of both heads; the head of the 
young man has a small fin at each angle of the mouth, 
the beard of the cider head seems saturated with water, 
and the long damp hair of both heads seems to be blown 
about in the wind, Etc/' 1 take it that this sUle portrays 
Dsanus (Janus) as a water-god. L'iana beside the lake of 
Nernip which was called her Sl Mirror/ 4 * may well have 
been^ as Th« Hire 4 conjecturednot only a goddess of the 
bright sky, 4 but also a goddess of the bright reflecting 
water. And Dianna (Janus), whom Nigidius Figulus held 

1 G- H. Wallis 4m$sfr&jtd Catabgut *f tfc Nottingham Art Mmsfur* 
nr?. SjJ- 

a /d U. no, 6ll t wheia the tUU is tiprei 

J Scrv. im \ Am. J . 31C Tritiae la/ui 1 hie est qui DLanar sper nkrm 
diciiur, cp. CWp + iwerr* Lot. xiv. ^772, 

* HLrt Lh Kmchcr /#« ■, l. 1005 f. 

r The tofriMIrfit procession to the Lake in hciocmr of Diana Eftmarciub 
tocik place an the Ides at the hotted time t>f veai (^Ut ritv+ 3, i r 32 n.J, 
a,, on A uk, 13th, which was ehe birthday fif Diana and, Mite jtil ty\hni 
Id^ K estival of Jupiter fW. Wurdt FuwElj The Ne man F&twxh p, ipBh 
I‘or the infeusnees dedndbte Frcpoi 1 hex facts ^ BirL /a-. nL Liana *™s 
Certainly « afey-god<kfcS at Tabor: €<trf, inScrr. Lat, *iv. 353b (TiW) Dknw 
C^lcsli E^Crtim etc; 
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to be a sun-god with Diana for his partner , 1 had an 
aquatic as well as a celestial aspect He was, it will 
be remembered, the mate of Juturna, the old Latin 
goddess of lakes and rivers* He was the rather of Fcmtus* 
the god of springs and wells, whose Janiform head appears 
on coins of the gens Fonteia , 1 He was the father also 
of the river Tiber, whose sacred oak is mentioned by 
Virgil* and of Caliens the water-nymph, whom King 
Piois preferred to the Naiads of NemL ft It was said that, 
when the Sabines on one occasion attempted to force 
their way into Rome, a raging flood of waters burst out 
from the temple of Janus and drove them back . 7 All this 
and more 3 goes to prove that an aquatic bust of Janus 
is far from being incredible.^ Moreover„ that this god was 


1 Supra p* 577 n, 1. a Sup™ p, 377. 

K AuMb. ode* MSJ* 3. 29. * Ikbelon _1 /jixh, di ist R^ nrm, L 499. 

* Supra p. 2S1. i Qf. mrf. J 5 n C 

THftCrob* *544 1+ 9* l£, Ov. fmJ. j m 267 ff„ Scrv, i«r Vcrg. Am, 1, 291, 
l££. il 44 * 

•in whit relation to this waUiry Tuota.i. it mny be n&ked, did Dianas 
favourite Viririus stand P Virbius is an ancient name &F unknown origin, which 
appears on bath sides of the Adriatic. According rn V thins Sequester |p B 40 , 
5 Gbeilinjl then! a rivcf VlrbLui in btnuk and (iA p, £2, 15] a spring 
Virrtmu *L» in Bn rank . These sute»eotft are supported by tin: ti4me 
which occurs as thac of a myth teal person connected with the cult 
qF Artemis at Sparta \ Fans. 3. 16. 9). Perhaps* then, Viibius in Italy, ns 
in Greece* was an aboriginal Hreiun^I, identified with the watery form 
of Jifftli. Note that Irhm was son. of Ampk rslhcnes-and grandson of Amphic\ts 
(Fans. 3. 16k 9}—a pedigree well smted to n Janiform god ; and ttotf JahiFonn 
gods were nut unknown. in Laconia Jtv+ 1%). The notion (hat 

fVr^TJij meant IH the man with two lives IT {rtr Air; Sexv. in Verg. Am, 
j, 7&1J might easily arise from his re presentation with n JmtfcKTn head; and 
the sUUeTiicnt that ccrtnin pctniu took Yllbbi to be the Sun (Serv, in. Verg. 
Am 7. 77 *) k intdtifiible Ln view of the foot thaL Janus as the partner of 
Diana was sometimes idc utils od with that luminary {rti/cd p, 177. n. 1 ( kfmfkr 
Zjtr, U* 44 b A lilt of temple property found it Nemi ineJndj** n head of ihe 
Sun ; but this was probably a Ft tad of Jupiter Sol Sarapis (cp. Dessau 4395 ff-h 
since the temples in question seem to have been those of Isis (Des^xu 4423b 
In Ebo Cbm, Rez\ %v\ m 373 I proposed txi higaxd the Jujiiiorm head From 
fined as that of 1 rivier-god VlrUui t 1 still think that view possible, provided 
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incarnate in the rex Nemeremis I should infer from the 
following considerations. Nemi was the religious centre 
of a Latin federation. When, therefore, we find that a 
certain Manius Aegerius ® or Egerius Lacviusof Ttisculunrtp 
a Latin dictator at the head of this federation, dedicated 
a grove to Diana at Ncmi," it becomes highly probable 
that the rex JVemorensis discharged the religious duties 
of the early Latin king, whose secuLar functions descended 
to the Latin dictator In fact, 1 surmise that the separa¬ 
tion of divine and human offices* which took place 
at Alba, had taken place at Neml also; and that, 
just as lulus obtained 41 a certain holy power and honour 
. . . preferable to the royal dignity both for security 
and /or eost ™ 1 so Virbius t the first king of the Wood, 
was JJ to live at kis ease in the grove of Diana. 114 
Again, as the secular king of Alba retained the name 
Silvias p £l he of the Forest*" so the secular dictator 

that we identify Virbius with the water-Janm. Ov_ tntf. i£_ 539 L multcs 
HippoEyiUS S*y Ibal wheti Diana transformed him into Virbins, she J ' added 
yeari 10 itiiEHi 44 and left me not n face that could be Tccopuzed. F! This 
description suets wall the union of a. youthfal with M elderly head in ytti hurt, 
stnd nlso the curious treatment of the two Tisagcs. 

If It be thought that the authority ofYIbiLis Sequester h an uncritical compLEcj* 
htH>t enough to justify the tote going melon tms, I should prefer (with Dr. 
Fmci) to connect Ftr&itu and vtrktMa, could denote ibe brunch 

(rajBWj) of a sacred tree [Sen; iff Vag, «/. S. 65, 12. tao^ go Ihftt 

WwrMwt may hnve been 1 He of the Earned branch, a Di. PostgBLc bis sagg&sTcd 
tfl me that mfcr. If it meant Originally * switch/ befooga to the same group of 
words, e cferable to the root of virit&r* The £ of (KOmetimes written 

Ftr&tui in the M55 .1 see Clasi, if ft. itl jSa n, 3) might, be c Kinks, tome in 
Ihrrjugb the influence nf vir and w t%p. 

Which of the« two theories is right, it IS bald to say. We shall pethapa 
leach decide coniideratioiss when we come to deal with the Celtic belief in 

Terrain, 

1 Fest. p_ 169 LindemamL a Cs!o J t /r^ T g& Peter. 

a Dfcwyi * nf. jftrcw. I, 70 Up 4 . m ifowtis wposwr^tht *ai ttJt t* diurifrp 

TpoflXcxutf 1n ttti 4ol rij tew iitw. 

4 SchoL Pert &$$ m 6. 56 AesC&bJpittS stfm vi*wm Dianne resriiuiL, efc 
awpttttiH in luco sno otiose ut vivuret, conseemvit, el VirbsuEn rocivis merito, 
quod bis tn vitam prolatus cssft. 
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of the Latins was named Aegcrius or Egerius,“ he of the 
Oak. ' I conceive that the Diana and Dianus, who, on 
Dr Frazer's amended hypothesis, had a joint cult in an 
oak-grove beside the Lake of Nemi* may have been 
surrumed respectively Aegeria, u the oak-goddess/ 1 and 
A egerius, “the oak-god H 1 the former epithet, split off 
from Diana by a process familiar to students of ancient 
mythology, developed into the separate personality of 
Algeria or Egeria, the oak-nymph; the latter epithet, 
borne by the Latin dictator, marks him as the temporal 
representative of Janus. ?vay 3 more; for the man's name 
was also Manius, and from him arose a Song line of 
illustrious Manii, a fact which occasioned the proverb 
multi Mam Artdae, tf There is many a Manius at Aricia/' 1 
Now an extant fragment of a Salian hymn - says of 
] anus: 

11 dnonus ceri=s cs oenns ,p 

Thou atom art a good orratar — 

and we have it on the authority of Festus 3 that in a 
Salian hymn the phrase Cewus mamts meant 11 good 
creator/' Whether these translations are right or wrong/ 

1 V e=[j p. 169 LmdemiTirt. 

3 Yhjt. dr tinr. Tat. 7. 26, [ fotluw ihe tcil of Bahrens fieri, AV^?. 

р. 

1 Pm1* m* FeU, p* $1 TJwriwMn*, cp, ih. p_ loi ond jl 

4 On Ceras, who appears Lu have; been ihe male HUfflleTput of Ceres, sen 
Aim So Punly-Wl^iWR Hi. 1994 find Wi^ma m L*jc, L K67, A. 

^imiutnujuin in ficiftdgi lur A'andt dir 1 mdqgermanisehin 

Sfirarhtm I £99 iky, 30 f, refers the pruenomen iVarnfw', 1 lie rifimen .Vflviiri, tbe 
C^jgrsoptien JMw, nnil OinOj other Larin names to flvfjiitr, W. 

M. Lindsay Tht Tiiiti Jatign.igi p. 183 accepts “'good" os the rooL-ireamn^ 

с. 'f a whole ^rotip of words from l be parallel stems and m flirt- (minn% 

Mines, im-minis ? * an d this- ^ the view of Vajt. rit Ung. 6. 4 

and Mamob, Sat. 1. 4. 13. Qn ihe uthef band, if m 5 ^t j iJ morning^ is e-i be 
disSiieiiiteil from ibis groap, and if .If&Htui means '* mominE-bornis seveml 
undent authorities declwte {Van. de ting, 9, 38-, FanL «&-_ Fefil, p. ini 

LtniSesTinti ci. A'.in, dr 6J- h was still a smtabie natfie few a 

repfeseniaLiTe of J&nus, who bort. the LitJe 1 "Morning Faltier" {Mktutxmi? 
i'dtir) as a yod of ihc brightening sky i Hon imt. 2. 6- 20 arid Aero ad tor.}. 
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it is dear that manus w as a ceremonial epithet of Janus. 
Hut if so, Manias may well be a derivative of the same 
applied to the Man is of Arlria 1 as the representatives 
of the old divine kings, who were in their day and 
generation reverenced as Janus incarnated This con¬ 
jecture is materially strengthened by the Tact that the 
hirst rex satr&rum at Rome was Man!us Papirius/ 

At this point \ may be pardoned for a brief digression, 
which will help to dear up one of the most familiar but 
at the same time least intelligible of Italian beliefs. If 
the Alan: i of Aricia were once regarded as successive 
[incarnations of the sky-god called manus f and if we are 
to recognize the same word in Manes, the Latin term for 
ancestral ghosts or spirits/ it seems probable that origin¬ 
ally the forefather of each clan was reverenced as a 
Jupiter and thought to be reincarnated in his descendants. 
This explains at once the use of the plural Mams as per¬ 
taining to an individual and the belief that these Manes 
were gods {di A Tunes). A man's Manes were, it would 
seem, the whole series of his ancestors who had each in 

J It may be objected that ibe name Jfaniui should have bees buine by the 
rcr NfmoreHiii miner Than by the dictator of Aricia. I MUCdw that 
ori-^iunity the iwu were onc and the and that, when the division 

Iva'Vf^n swed and pru^ne dudes tack place, % ht frame Afamui was given to 
the sceuSm leader in tolteft of ibe religious! position occupied Uyhti predeoessn n. 
It le perhaps sagoidcint that |ho name* MantiHi, Mantia, which appear to be 
eogn.ne with Mentui I,so Zimmerman n lev, n jf.) were borne by several pemmi 
I ft a like pDsiltrm elsewhere. Thus a ax taer^mm pi IHn dlln- was mi,m tJ 
Manlius (Dessau 494*1. a rrgjna itu-mrum at Rome M. n.nTb (liessau. 39-11, 
394tab and probably another ffgi *0 jatrsrrum at Tibur Mutlk (E>ussau 

■0*3)- 

3 If I enn ri^ht in equating Vsrbius wkh janu,- jrNAm p, 20o n + 9), We obtain 
an pujdiafooad ftTgimienL for regarding the rex Ntwtwtntu as an einbodltn+rnt of 
Janua ; far the fciHl king (if the Wood was named Virhios, its was alsi? Jib ton 
A*ig. At*. 7, 761 f£). 

•Itionys. ant. fiom, 5. 1. 

1 Steading in Raschar ZhTj, ii. 23 [3 fa. shows ihu the di Mdtui of Roman 
t™hstoiTtH Weie " not the *uub of the persons there buried, bui ancestral 
Spirits in g^vruJ or the aiu-usUid spirit.- of that ihmity in particular, 11 
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turn been regarded as Jupiter incarnate. To this series, 
when he came to die* he added his own genius or birth- 
god. the divine spirit transmitted to him at the moment 
of conception on the keins genial is or bridal-bed. This 
appears not only from such dedications as a tombstone 1 
at Fo 3 a inscribed — 

MA Jitm I *T GEBT[D | p. VATU ' 

Tit tki Afiinji iiTJdf Giniui vf T. VJtnws 

or a funeral lamp 1 in the Museo Ktrcheriano painted 
with the words— 

Helenas: suom gsmo M(*)nib mfefii j mandat ■ supsm ■ streEtara - lumen | 
jruofu. - sccmn ■ ricfi'ci ■ is-j - qmi ■ cum 1 3 ^olvat ni-=i - i^qs ■ qtu •. 

Eielftiuj amnunds Aii Cifimi ti the Matin hehm. Hi bringz t. iiA 

Atm Pi aMfri&Hti&n and gifs Ais hgAt. Lit mt mvm tMir Aim A*U tr-t in&a 
AfwL 

but also from definite statements made by various cla-:? seal 
authors. Thus Martian us Capella 9 says: M inasmuch as 
the J lanes are assigned to bodies at the moment of con¬ 
ception,, when life is over they still delight in these bodies 
and haunting them are called Lemures. If they are 
supported by the virtue of their past life, they become 
the Lares of households and towns. But if they are 
depraved by the body, they are spoken o\ as Larz'tie 
and Manias" We are here told that the Manes are 
embodied at conception ; in other words, that the ancestral 
spirits are reincarnated in their descendants, presumably 
as genii. Servius* says much the same: “Some hold 
that the Manes are identical with the genii of antiquity; 
and that p as soon as the body is conceived, two Manes 
are assigned to it, which do not desert it even in death, 
but on the consumption of the body still inhabit its 

1 Wflmrttirw Emmfia inurr* Lot 333. Oih era me dlrd by Oiclli l?*5. 

W- 

1 Limit. i&LF fmt. ArcA* eS 4 jq p, 70. Gamed rwl **imm Remain dis 
Inicris.^ but his EkqsImLEe bus beyond a doabl svpUUlUIJO H NtilffreaiB* 

3 Mart. Cap, 3 . 161 L * Sen?, m Vmg. jfor. 3. 63, cp wL 6. 74.3. 
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tomb/' But if the Manes before birth become genii* 
conversely the genii after death become Manes* who are 
further identified with the Lares or Larvae, According 
to Arnobiu^ 1 ** Varro declares at one time that the Lares 
are Mams, and that consequently the mother of the 
Lares was named Mama, at another that they are the 
so-called gods of the air and heroes; or again, following 
ancient authorities, he says that the Lares arc Larvae, 
being as it were the genii of the departed 1 or souls of 
the dead." This identification of the grains with the 
Lar f i.£ m with the Lar famUiarts, who appears to have 
been the forefather of the family 5 buried under the 
hearth, 4 is indeed fairly well attested- Censortnub 5 in¬ 
forms us that Granins Flacous, a contemporary' of Caesar; 
and many other writers held the genius and the Lar to 
be one and the same. Ausonius® speaks of "the genius 
of our homes, to wit the Lar sprung from Lanin da/ 1 
And Ovid 7 describes December* the month of the Larcn- 
taIia H as 14 welcome to the gmiii* Lastly, Servius 8 quotes 


1 xtraob.. adv. nut. j, 41, 

3 The MSS. have t( qwi qtmsitiiri gzm* effhnctorttfii anims* mortuarum, M 
We bliOuld perhaps read ** quasi quosdjam j^nios detuiietom in [ammai morm- 
orumi" she two words being a gloss. Far other enKnquticmj ste Odijp 
ad Im* 

1 riant. (KffT. 834 kiriLiai l-ac pate*, ep, I^fcufrLcia Noil I in, 2.7 Mert 
genius: generis mHiii parens, 

* Serv. in Verg. Am. 5. 64 eihun domi suit 5cpcl^hflnULf; unde arts esL 
^CillSUettiidop ML dll pttuLLts ColiintiiT in donubusp iA. 6 - spud maiores . , , 
osiLttf-S fa mfr deUflibtH unde [nitum csL. at lares eiderratur 

in djnmitui* unde] etktn umbrtt Iurvai roccumu* Is id. 15, 11. 1 prius 

uulem quisque |ix domes sm BepdfeUltUff* See C/ajm* Rrz*. xL 33 fT. These 
Walemenis oje confirmed by the myths concerning iIk birth of Romulus 
(Pint, -’ti. flam. 2). Serrius TuJlius (Plin. not* AtSf. 36. 304k and Cwlui 
(5err. iW V'erg, Ain. 7. 678), Senilis Tullius in particular was called the 
JOB of the jUr/ottrffin tJ | Flirt, he. nt. }, 

p CeDJioiiiL di da tin/- 3, 3. * AwsoO, dt dti j q, 

1 0 r. jfrjfc, 3 . 58 , 

rt Scrr. tn Verg. Am. 3. 63. The quotation it probably a ffciaphmsc ni 

Appdl. de -da Sfftr. 68S l 
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from Appuleius the following dictum; “Maxes are souls 
of the better sort, which while they are in our body 
axe called gmiij but on quitting the body Lemurts. When 
they attached and infested a house,, they used to he named 
if on the other hand they were propitious and 
favourable, they were known as the Lares of the family/' 
A perusal of the foregoing passages certainly confirms us 
in the belief that the genius or birth-god comes from 
the Manes and returns to the Manes ; in fact, that the 
genius of every man is but the reincarnation of an 
ancestor's genius. 

Moreover, it is highly probable that this genius was a 
Jupiter. To begin with* there Is the important fact that 
in the case of a woman it was called her Juna 1 Secondly, 
Caesius* who professed to follow Etruscan authorities* 
declared that the Pennies were Fortuna, Ceres, the genius 
JffVt'aiis, and the masculine Pales: this genius fomalis is 
evidently a Family god of some kind, and must not be 
confused with the genius f&vis of literature and Inscrip¬ 
tions, 1 who was merely the genius of an anthropomorphic 
Jupiter. Thirdly, Augustine 4 expressly identifies the 
genius with Jupiter—a conclusion based on the general 
similarity between the functions of the genius and those 
of Jupiter progenitor. Fourthly* the nearest analogy to 
the word genius is offered by Fortuna Primigeniu. die 
oak-goddess of Fraeneste, The meaning of her title is 
disputed. Some 6 take it to denote " Eldest-horn 11 j and 
this is supported by two inscriptionwhich certainly call 

/ 1 iUttC hts Le jt. ii [T. 

a Cac5LL!3 d/, Ainotu udfc + j ml. 3. 4a, A tittle further m 43) we read : 
ls Cerci f Pales* F^rtuna, ZmMu out tunmiP The EmiBCUl TagH is 
dt^eriljed as Gmit p/tut t 1 vffsv Ifftrii fFtSt, nv r ** Tagcs" p. 173 tind,K 

1 Minuc. Fet Ort&t?. 39, 5, Dessau ^gc<3; wc Orelli 17 3a 

4 Aflg. dc j r |j quid csL Genius £ . . „ hit cst i^itui q uun appellant 

flovem. 

I 1 A\r- R* Fatet Sc Rdsdia LfXr L 154^ 
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her w daughter of Jupiter/' 1 Others * translate w Authoress 
or Mather of all things,’ 1 and point to Cicero's 5 statement 
that the spot where the oaken tablets of Praeneste were 
found w Is nowadays carefully railed in On account of the 
sanctuary of the boy Jupiter, who, seated as a suckling 
along with Juno on the lap of Fortuna and reaching 
towards her breast, is worshipped with the utmost rever¬ 
ence by mothers/ 1 The cult was singular, not to say 
unique. " Italy," says Mr. Warde Fowler, 4 N presents us 
with no real parallel to this child-Jupiter"; and that he 
should have been conceived not only as a child but also 
as a Tathcr is still more mystifying. IF, however, we may 
venture to interpret Frimsgenia as * p First of the genii 
or birth-gods/ 7 wc go some towards reading the 

riddle^ because every genius 33 from one point of view a 
father, from another a son. The infants Jupiter and Juno 
on the lap of Fortuna would, on this showing, be the 
typical male and female genii. The suggestion is 
strengthened by the constant coupling and occasional 
identification of Fortuna and Genius, or of Fortuna and 
Tutda (= female Genius), in inscriptions/ Fifthly, there 
were but very few festivals in the Roman calendar sacred 
to Jupiter One of these few was the Larentalia on 
December 23, which Ovid described as welcome to 
the genii:** Macrobius 7 explains the connexion as 
follows: on this day the jlamtn {Quirin&Bs*) offered a 
solemn sacrifice to tile Manes of Acca Larentia (the 
Mother of the Lares fl ), and the occasion was sacred to 
Jupiter because "the ancients held that souls were given 

J Dessa-j. 3634, 36S5, 

* 5 re J. A. Hild in Dajccnbcig-Sagtso Anf r fL taj^. Cp, a[^i> 

PluL 1£? fati m Ji'em, 10 rfa J# ... it teal 

1 Cic. d* ./if, 2. Jj^, * WsASe Fowkei A Fftfrrals p. 

* Richer Lex. i. 1522 f_, SbeISo BkL Ant. ii. 127&. 

*£upm p. 295. * Mumsb. 5 W. i, 10. 
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by Jupiter a_nd after death returned again to him." D. 
Junius Brutus, the consul of 13 3 R.C., used to perform 
his family parentatio or funeral offerings not, as all other 
Romans did, in February, but in December. 1 May not 
this have been the older system kept up in the family 
of one who claimed descent from Jupiter -l Sixthly, the 
common representation of the genius as a snake 3 suits 
Jupiter, who was known to appear as a snake on the 
&ctus geniaiis* Seventhly, it explains the belief in a 
two-fold genius 1 ; for, as Jupiter was the god now of the 
bright sky, now of the dark sky (Jupiter Sum mantis), so 
the genius was ^changeable of aspect, white or black." 6 
But to all this it may be objected: if the genius was 
Jupiter, why is he never, except in the quasi-phiiosophic 
Augustine, called Jupiter? I suspect that the Roman? 
refrained From mentioning their personal Jupiter from a 
fear lest others should work mischief with the name. The 
name of the tutelary god ol Rome was never uttered for 
that reason, and Q + Valerius Soranus who divulged it 
came to a bad end/ Servius 6 mentions in this connexion 
that on the Capitol at Rome was a shield inscribed 11 To 
the Genius of the city of Rome, whether male or female,” 

3 CsC, di ic£, 2 . 54,, I'lul. jMfdtfi?/. Ppm. 34, 

" hum p, 303, jsiniuE— " son of Jupiter/ 1 * Rose her I.tx T i, *633 f. 

* Aar. Viet, de m>, ilfajtr. 45, i r 

NCeiuorin. Je die ton. y j, Swv, in Vetg. dm, k 743, ik J. < 5 3, 

■ Hdf, tpiit. 2. 2. if the geuiur was a Janas rather tlwi a Jupiter, 
its rinpfkatfo n b equally intelligible. 

T Plifl. not. hist z$ r r&, Pint, ytteeltL AW 6r. 5em, in Vcrg. den. 
I, 277 k hiit. 3. ^5 and t. 5 say that Valeria Stifantis divulged 

the forbidden name of Rome ; and Sotinus explains [t&. I. 1} thst tie name 
in qu^riun, was Valentin- Lyd, dt uffl/. p. 125, 5 Wldmrtl asserts that the 
mystic name was 'E^hh, t\e. Amur. Hilt both must be hie rntfendons :: 
Yalnsiti is bat a LuliniTcd form of and Ar*(?r is a palindrome for 

A'tmtM. tfocrak Silt. 3. 5. 3 stmts lhaX both the tutelary god of Rome and 
ibc La Lib came of Rome itself were kept profotmd seereta, but does pot 
Attempt to dhdoSe them* 

# Sexv. fir V-ejg, Acn. 1. 331. 
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and that the pontiffs used to pray " Jupiter Optimum 
Maximus, or by what other name thou wouldst be called.** 
This raises a suspicion that the Genius of Rome was the 
Capitoline Jupiter, And it is noteworthy that Augustine 1 
quotes from Varno the one surviving couplet of the 
imprudent Valerius Soranus— 

14 liappller omnipotent Hqjum rtnamrjue ^leunsqne 
progenitor gcn£ErbcL|ne Ueum t dens imiu tX ™a n 
AInughij fupiur t falter ft/ jfcutgr jnrf iking; 

AnJ gd 4 i m jva matter *f gmb p wteh guJ jmJ mU,— 

the very couplet, it will be observed, which Augustine 
cited itj support of his contention that the genius was 
Jupiter. 5 However that may be, we are. I believe, justified 
in maintaining that the family grttius, the godhead incar¬ 
nate in the founder of the clan, and passed on from father 
to son, was none other than Jupiter. Appuleius a speaks ot 
"prayers addressed to Genius and Geaita " : the former he 
describes as Afuritjtftt dnitii * i the latter reappears in 
1 lutarch and Pliny 1 ' as Gttiita ATtiun, a birth-goddess 
to whom clogs (the offering appropriate to the Lxircs 
Praeslitcs *) were sacrificed in order that none of those 
born in the house might become minus, i.e. might die. 
In both cases the epithet adds weight to my conclusion 
tliat the deity incarnate was the shy-god who bore the 
old religious title matins!' 

liut it is lime to resume the thread of our main argu¬ 
ment At Rome too, as throughout Latium, there arc 


1 All* dr tit, Dd y. 9, * Svfirs p, 396. 

* AjipaL dr Jot Serr. 6S7. 

*I<L if>. 6S9 nomine Mhnhnn tJuqtti mmcupanl. The i.ililer te*U gire the 
vudani + ' Mnnem det»rL u 

, * FillL qaafitt, 53 , * I'ltD. fiat, klft r jj, ^ 

1 " ^ a rilc Fowler A'am^n * Ffstiraii pp. ion, jjj f t 

* If Bin is right in urging lint another name for the gutfa artft 
tRoscher Ux. i, 1613), my SUM is Etii] further strengthened, vine* the 
phin« mi manus was used of jaous by the Siln ttvjtra p, 29iJ 
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several indications that the king was deemed an embodi¬ 
ment of Janus or Jupiter. In the first place, Janus is 
said to have reigned as a king on the J aniculum, 1 which 
probahty implies that the local king personated Janus 
and bore his name. A very ancient hymn of the Salii s 
saluted Janus as first and foremost of divine kings.” 
And just as lulus, the human Jupiter of Alba Longa, 
founded the gens Julia, so the human Janus of the 
Jan iculum may have founded the gens Diania and the 
gen.1 Dianldia mentioned in Roman inscriptions.® 

Now, a double Janus would be represented better by two 
kings than by one. It Is, therefore, I venture to think, 
highly significant that there wa* a marked and persistent 
tendency towards a dual kingship both at Rome and 
elsewhere in Italy. My suggestion is that the two kings, 
twins if possible, were regarded as the most fining 
embodiment of the two fold sky-god* Procas. king or 
Alba, left his kingdom to his two sons Amulius and 
Numitor on condition that they should take it in turns 
to reign for a year 6 —a rule that recalls on the one hand 
the alternate life of the Dioscuri," on the other the 
alternate office of the consuls. 7 Romulus and Remus on 
coins of Rome, 6 like the Dioscuri on coins of Greece,'» 


1 Arm-ib. „ ai . J. ^ Mncrnb. Sot. U 7. 19, SerV. » Vem. A rm . 

e. 315. 

Viit, rife 7' I fciUciw the tear of Ddhiefis 

fwefamm Xemxmntm p. jo: prameBjps divom rmiEL 
1 Dc-Vit One mas flow iL 6j j, 

‘ Dr. Frazer hat told n» that the torraga of S.E. Africa. below the name 
of Ti/e— that is, the sty—on a wotmm who hi. givEn birth to twins and 
the infants themselves me called the children of the skv" ITAi GeUtm 
A'ltfi 1 I. gi). • 

. “[Aur, Vkl.] Jt t>ir, Ulmtr. 1, j, cp. Stmh, aag, 

■RoSChcz Ltx. L 1155 f. »/A. jjj. ^ 

»S. W. atnnwn /ha. e f n,*. Cdm p. 914. 

* ROKher im. L ,t 7 i £, , lj6 £., iu *53-. Their CDro)ecticQ wIth , 
nt fern t> noteworthy (M, Albert Li mil* 4t Cmb, a A // Ux J 
F- 35 cp. iwfra p, 27 * f,]L 
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are represented with two stars above their heads—a 
recognized numismatic emblem of divinity, 1 Romulus, 
after the death of Remus, was bidden by an oracle lo 
set an empty throne by his side with a sceptre and 
crown for Remus, in order that the two brothers might 
still seem to be associated in the government,* Again, 
the tradition that Romulus later ruled conjointly with 
Titus Tati us the Sabine also points to the custom of 
a dual kingship. When the Tarquins were driven out, 
the same ancient principle reasserted itself and produced 
that characteristically Roman institution, the double 
consulship There was a certain dramatic fitness in the 
legend that the battle of lake Regillus. at which the tyrant 
was finally beaten, was won for the consuls by the help 
of the great twin brethren Castor and Pollux, The duc- 
■Z'iri or highest magistrates in colonies and municipal 
towns throughout Italy, who sometimes bore the name 
of praetors* and once at least that or dictators,* may 
have been in every case the political outcome or a concep¬ 
tion which was in its origin religious. The same 
belief possibly contributed to the later duplication of 
the Caesars; it is to be observed that the bistiliuwt nr 
honorary “'seat for two" belonged to them in virtue 
of their divinity. 1 

The god thus represented by the Roman kings and 
by their republican and imperial successors was, we 

1 Tradition called them the rone of Mars by Rhea Silvia: bat this. as 
we shall see later {infra p. f.), does not conflict with their rcLujun to 
Jupiter. Far the moment it may suffice la paint nut that they were fuund 
under the firiti Muminoiv nr A'nmitta, and that the Roman, worshipped 
a Jupiter timminw (Aug. <lt m. liti 7, 1 j). On the fig-tree as a substitute: 
for the Oak of Jupiter see Fetk-lon sv. 499 {ileus £1.-1 diner etc). 

*Serv, m Veig, Aen. 1. 476. 

1 Darembctg-Saglio Diti. da A*i, iL 416 i.v. "duumviri jaridinmdr," 

*At Fidetiae we hear first of dtmdrwi (Dessau J343) and subsequently 
of two dictmoia (Dessau, 6224). 

’E. Beuriier Bum nr It tultt reibSu aux tmfttaaj rtmaint p, 4a, 
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have seen, a sky-god, whose sacred tree was the oak. 
Thus it was from Egeria, the oak-nymph, that Numa 
learnt how to control the thunderstorms of Jupiter E Ildus, 1 
Numa t the priestly king, husband of Egeria, may indeed 
have been looked upon as Jupiter incarnate. One of his 
earliest acts was to establish the cult of Jupiter Ter mi¬ 
ll is and M, Babelon remarks the close resemblance 
between the bust of Jupiter Tcrminalis on coins of the 
gens Terentia and the bust of Numa on coins of the 
gens Calpumia — "e'est dvidemment la merat tete et Jus 
memes traits,"* But the best proof that a Roman king 
was regarded as an oak-jiipiter lies in the nature or ids 
regalia. A large gold crown of oak-leaves enriched with 
acorns of precious stones and golden ribands was -worn 
by him * as viceroy of the oak-god, while an ivory' sceptre 
with an eagle perched upon it 5 proclaimed the human 
Jupiter.* His throne was hollowed out of a tree stump. 7 
The fasces borne before him by the lictors consisted in 
each case of an axe bound up in a bundle of rods and 
fastened with a strap of red leather." It is probable 
that the axe was the symbol of Jupiter, 1 * and that the 
rods were used for purposes of divination«: both, no 
doubt, came to be regarded as means of punishment, 
but their primary significance appears to have been 
religious, not secular. 

The first Roman consuls were doubtless chosen with 
the utmost care, in order that the kings as representatives 

'Supra p. 269. 'Wul. rit. jVwjh. It, Dtohys. astt. ffmr. a. 7+, 

’ XitibeWn main. 4 t la Rif. nm. Si, 486. 

* Tetinll. Jt term. mil. ij. Flin, aat. kill. 21, 6, 35 . Ji, alii. 

‘DioqfL amt. Rvm. 3. 61 f. Cp. Felk-km it, 371 f, 

* See fn/'.hpr Clan. Res, iriiL jfii f, 

' I .yd, <1It mag. 1. 7, Strv, in Vsrg. Jm. x. 506, 7. 169, Co, Class. 
Jin' iTii, 406. 413, Felt Lon it. 416. 

M Daicmberg.SagEio Diet. anl. iti 1539, 

* Clan. Res. jvE 36a, t '&. jjj, 

w Cp. (lie custom of ihe indent Germans described by Tsc. Grrm. m. 
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of the sky-god might have worthy successors. The two 
candidates selected were L. Junius Hnitus and L. Tar- 
qutnius Cull.it in us. Apart from their other qualifications, 
these two bore well-omened names. For Junius means 

the son of Jupiter."* and his colleague was the son of 
F.gerius, ’the oak-man. - It is also noteworthy that, 
when Junius had fallen in battle the same year, the 
consul elected in his room was 5 p. Lucretius Tricjpitinus, 
whose name suggests the god of light (/«. t, cp. Lucetita) 
m his early three-headed {triceps) form. Other members 
of tile same family succeeded him : T. Lucretius Tricipi- 
tiuus was consul in 508 ac, and again in 504 b.c. ; 
L Lucretius Triripitinus, in 462 B.C.; Host us Lucretius 
Tridpitinus, in 429 B.C Further. L, Tarquinius Colli- 
tinus, though he was the son of Egerius, yet bore the 
ill-starred name Tarquinius; and it was. according to 
Livy,- precisely on account of his name that he was 
lorced to abdicate and go into exile. In his place the 
people elected P. Valerius, who bore a well-omened name 
ano came of a family which, as Niebuhr* suggests, may 

have exercised kingly power over the Sabines at an early 
date. 

Time after time during the republican era Rome 
witnessed a recrudescence of this desire to find a Jupiter 
in her popular heroes, The most remarkable case of it 
IS perhaps that of F. Cornelius Sdpio Africanus Major. 

1 he people were anxious to make him "perpetual consul 


Brticnlwger's fi'itrig, w Wi dir 
J*. Z 9 ? 1 c,tcs lv,IJ Litlfl Inscriptions, An . FaM . Jwumt 
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and dictator/' in other words, to make him king, to erect 
statues to him everywhere even on the Capitol In the 
shrine of Jupiter, and to pass a decree that a portrait- 
figure of him in triumphal attire should be seen to issue 
from the temple of Jupiter Optirmis Maximus . 1 Indeed* 
it appears that a portrait dF Scipio was actually set up 
in the temple of Jupiter Capitolimis, and fetched thence 
whenever it was needed for a funeral procession of the 
gens Cornelia - 1 Sdpio never undertook any business, 
whether public or private, without first resorting to this 
temple, where he remained for long sunk in contemp"a* 
tion: hence the populace came to believe that he was 
in reality of divine origin , 3 Denarii of the gens Cornelia 1 
represent on the obverse a helmeted head of Scipio sur¬ 
mounted by a star—a symbol of divinity which we have 
met with already: the reverse shows Jupiter with sceptre 
and thunderbolt standing between Juno, who has a sceptre, 
and Minerva, who Is placing a wreath or crown upon his 
head. The latter design is meaningless, unless wc assume 
that Jupiter stands for the victorious Scipio* Another 
denarius of the same gens 4 has Jupiter with sceptre and 
uplifted thunderbolt driving a four-horse chariot over a 
snaky giant, the blank spaces of the sky being filled with 
the sun, moon, and a couple of stars. M, Dabelon, 
following Cavedonh holds that Jupiter here denote* 
Scipio's brother, L. Cornelius Scipio Asiagenus triumph¬ 
ing over Antioch us the Great, King of Syria* A denarius 0 
struck balf-a-eentury later by another L, Cornelius Scipio 


1 Uw 56, la V«i* Miti* t* 6. 

^Val* Mai. g, 15, i t App. de. red. Ifiifir 2J. The statues uf the kingt 
on, the Capitol (Fill*, iiffl?, Mia. 33, 9 f., 34, 22 U stood in front of the 
door of Lht temple, not witiiin it (App. dt rip, t* 16}. 

& Llv. 26. 19. 5 f,, Ajrpi, dSr n A Hi if'. 2jr Anr. Viet* 4 t ttt, itL 49. | 
Jo™ liliitt Crcditns. 

*Babtion f jthtmk, d* Jt/f. raw* L 396 £ 

B / 3 _ L 393 £ i 399- 
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Asiagenus represents Jupiter with thunderbolt and sceptre 
in a galloping four-horse chariot, and, according to M. 
Babekm. refers to the same event. When Cicero^ speaks 
of Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. who fell in Spain, as'“ die 
two thunderbolts of our empire "; when Lucretius ! terms 
Scipio Major H a thunderbolt of war " ; when Virgil and 
Mms, in imitation of him, call Scipio Major and Scipio 
Minor “ the two thunderbolts of war 11 and " the thunder- 
b-'its of our nce’V when Valerius Maximus/ recording 
the degeneracy of Scipio’s son, exclaims " Gracious gods [ 
\ l suffered this thunderbolt to issue in utter obscurity f " 
they may be r as Mr, H. A. J. Mimro' conjectured, taking 
the name Scipio to mean " a thunderbolt " ,, but 

may also have been appealing to the primitive senti¬ 
ment oi the Roman people, which identified the hero of 
the moment with Jupiter himself Again, Manius Acilius 
Glubno. who as consul in Fyi ac liad won a great victory 
over Antioch us HI-, not only celebrated the Customary 
triumph on his return to Rome, but was subsequently 
honoured as more than a mere man. For his son erected 
a statue of him covered with gold, the first of its kind 

, Another mei "ber of the same family, Manius 
llius Edbiis, took part in the defeat af Perseus, king 
oi Macedonia an exploit commemorated on coins 7 of 
his son, which show him standing as Jupiter in a four- 
horse diarioL He holds a sceptre in his left hand, and 
a tliunderbolt in his right; while his chariot is driven 
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by Victory. Possibly the name Marnus, which constantly 
occurs In this ancient family, implies that its members 
regarded themselves as incarnations of Janus or Jupiter. 
The populace dubbed Marius after his victory over the 
Cumbrians in 101 B.O, the third founder of Rome, erected 
statues to him wholesale, and in their private rejoicings 
offered incense *md libations w to the gods and Manus. 111 
He fell in with their humour, and subsequently made a 
point of using a cantharus for his dr inking-vessel in order 
that he might be compared 'with. Fattier Liber,- Lt m Jupiter 
Liber. 3 Q. Caecilius Meteltus Pius, when he once gained 
Li victory over Sertorius in Spain, was proclaimed itap*rater 
.and received with altars and sacrifices wherever he went 
He accepted sumptuous entertainments, at which he sat 
drinking in triumphal robes K in the costume of Jupiter, 1 
Suddenly a mechanical figure of Victory would descend 
from the ceiling amid the sound of rolling thunder* bring¬ 
ing a golden trophy or a crown for his ,l celestial head. 1 
while choruses of women and children chanted epimrian 
hymns.* Nor must we hastily accuse Metellus of blas¬ 
phemy : indeed he was pontiff maximtis in bj BC, and 
retained the office till his death, ft was but another 
example of the great man claiming to be a greater 
than man. Pompey in like manner was marked as a 
hero by his surname Magnus : but, perhaps because his 
family was of plebeian origin, we find him identified 
with fa mis, not Jupiter, On a first-brass of his son 

Sex, Pom penis Magnus 0 occura a laureated head of 
Janus with the features of Pompey the Triumvir, 

It may be surmised that these sporadic examples or 

1 HllL pit. Mil*. 37, SeFir & *>j 3- IS. I. u VaJ, Mat. J. 6. 6- 

■ Wiswwa AtL u. A'uH. n\ A&m. p. ID$ f., 126 L 
*Mfm p. 307, 

"Saiilosi a/s Mjmok Stif, 3, 1 jj y £, Serv', m Vcrg. A erf. 5. j&ft, VuL 
Mat 9. i. 5, Plui, vii. Serf. 22. 
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would-be Jupiters could be indefinitely multiplied, if we 
possessed more information with regard to the early 
history of the Italian gentes. For instance, the gem 
hivtnfia of Tusculum. f oven Ha 1 or lurntia- as it was 
sometimes spelt,—must have traced its descent from a 
Jupiter,* Moreover, in Campania a whole series of luvslis 
or heraldic columns has been found, one of them expressly 
dedicated to Jupiter FJagius and many others erected 
within a precinct of Juno Lucina. 4 These columns, marked 
with the armorial bearings or this or that family, represent 
—tr I am tight in my conjecture v —the ancestor of the 
family in his character as a human Jupiter. However 
that may be, it is certain that the Roman who so dis¬ 
tinguished himself in war as to deserve the honour of 
a triumph acted Tor the time being the part of Jupiter 
Capitolimis, “The general." says Mr. G. Me, Xeile 
Rushforth, 1 ' “appeared in the procession in the character 
of the god. His dress was the same, and it was die 
property of the temple, and brought tlieucc for the 
occasion. So, too, the golden crown [of oak-leaves] 
and the sceptre with its eagle belonged to the god .: the 
body of the general was, in early times at least, painted 
red like that of the image in the temple; and the white 
chariot horses used by the emperors, and earlier by 
Camillus, recalled the white steeds of Jupiter and the 
Sun." Another crown of oak-leaves and acorns was the 
conwa dvica given to tile man who had slain an enemy 
and rescued a fellow-citizen from him. It was originally 
of holm-oak [ilex), hut later of evergT«n*oak {oesatlus) — 
that being the tree specially sacred to Jupiter_or of 

^ flui). IKK4 p, 11J Ini-emia Victoria. 

a h, WUmajiins ExtnfJa j'w.t 'vt*t wau m Ldiirt&mfit ^ sSjd.-, aM, 

*Sw C. Pluili in BaitfibtiEti'j fititrage JS99 in, ji^ 
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evergreen-oak and ordinary oak {qufrats) mixed; but 
St regularly had acorns. Once won. It might be always 
worn : and it conferred various rights on the wearer— 
at the public games even senators stood up to do him 
honour. 1 Probably the citizen who wore the oak-crown 
of Jupiter - was, like the tnumphai#r % regarded as i n some 
sort a Jupiter incarnate. Again, a Roman magistrate who 
contracted a treaty seems to have posed as Jupiter. The 
reason," says Servxus, 3 “ why the sceptre is used when a 
treaty has to be made is this. Our forefathers on all 
such occasions were wont to produce an image of Jupiter. 
This was difficult, especially when the treaty was made 
with a distant tribe. A way out of the difficulty was for 
them to hold a sceptre and so copy, as it were,, the image 
of Jupiter- for the sceptre is peculiar to himself" 

It would seem, then, that even in republican times the 
latent belief in a human Jupiter made Itself felt ou various 
occasions and in Vxarious ways. When the republic passed 
into an empire, this belief gathered fresh force from the 
altered political circumstances of the day. More and more 
the emperor tame to be looked upon as the one human 
Jupiter—indeed, as the one Jupiter worthy of the name, 
whether on earth or elsewhere. The whole subject of 
emperor-worship has been so carefully studied by M + 
TAbbe BeuriieM that I shall content myself with indicat¬ 
ing those cases in which the emperor was definitely 
identified with Jupiter in particular. 

First and foremost is the case of Julius Caesar, w r ho 
claimed descent from lulus and was probably aware that 
the blood of Jupiter ran in his veins. At least, as early 
as 6& k m c r , when he w r as a simple quaestor, he proclaimed 
in the course of a funeral oration that on his fathers 
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side he was related to Venus and " immortal gods " 1 
Twenty yean later, after the victory of Pharsalua, the 
senate decreed that Caesar's chariot should be set up 
on the Capitol opposite to that of Jupiter, and that k 
statue of him landing upon a globe should bear the 
inscription—" He is a demigod" Caesar at 

first disapproved of these flatteries, and even had tile 
obnoxmus word effaced,* But not long afterwards an 
tvory statue of him, and subsequently a complete chariot, 
was carried in procession along with the statues of the 
gods, while another statue of him inscribed dco :mveto rfl™ 

. ***& was * et “P ^ the temple of Ouirinus, and a third 

or the Capitol beside the old kings of Rome.* Soon lie 
was actually worshipped under the title of Jupiter Julius 
and provided with M. Antonias as his priest xjiannn 

7 a m ° 3t aJn ^ u]ar VObuux of history repeating 
itself* for we have seen that the Julii or yore were 
urn an Ju inters. Caesar was, as a later tragedian® puts it 
become the peer 0 f Jove.” The honours decreed to him 
were recorded in letters of gold on tablets nf aflver and 
deposited beneath the feet of Jupiter Capitolina How 
ar lie believed in them himself, it is hard to say, When 
Antonins saluted him as King and placed a laurelled 
diadem on his head, Caesar replied that Jupiter alone was 
" U1 ^ 0 k° me and sent the diadem to the Capitol “ ] but 
this may have been a matter of policy. After his 
assassination, the people were with difficulty restrained 
fmm cremating his body in the temple ' of Jupiter 
Capitolmus* while the authorities conferred upon him 
the title of ft* which the less accurate but more 
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complimentary dais was sometimes substituted. 1 The 
great comet (Halley's), which for seven nights after 
Caesar's death glittered in the sky, 2 contributed not a 
little to confirm the official apotheosis in tile minds of the 
people at large, Octavius set up a, bronze statue of 
Caesar with a star above his head in the l e tuple of Venus* 
The temple of Divus Julios appears on a coin with a star 
affixed to iu pediment* Numismatic busts, bas-reliefs, 
and statues were all distinguished by the same emblem, 
till the lulium sidus or Cat saris astrmn passed into a 
poetic commonplace. 5 

Caesar had shown the way: Augustus, though with 
some apparent hesitation, followed it Since the role of 
Jupiter had already been taken by Caesar* he took that 
or Apollo. A statue of him under the guise of this god 
was erected in tile famous Library of the Palatine Apollo. 0 
Popular report said that he gave private banquets at which 
a dozen diners appeared dressed as the twelve gods and 
goddesses* die costume of Apollo being reserved for him. 7 
Hence in time of famine people spoke of him as Apollo 
Tortor T "Apollo the Torturer, 116 Augustus did mare to 
foster the cult of Apollo than any Roman before or after 
him ■ and it has been suggested 11 that in so doing he 
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was actuated by the desire to promote the worship of 
Vediovis, a god commonly identified with Apollo > and 
specially venerated by the gens Julia,* But those who 
had seen Jupiter himself in Caesar were prepared to find 
the same god incarnate in his adopted son. Horace 1 
speaks of Jove as thundering in heaven, of Augustus as 
his visible vicegerent on earth. Virgil* does not know 
whether Augustus will choose to be a land-god or a 
sea-god : an Egyptian poet* makes answer He is both " 
in the following extravagant effusion— 

T J C«mr hf d pf I&2 druJ L'ni df 1 ifff, 

2**1 jprvMffjvm Z*ui> fiuLrt frutur *p Sen, 

H'Aam Attr&pf mid w4ror Aug <xvtt &i &iMg w 
Siar s_f oft UtMai, rtj*n *r Smwm- Zau. 

-A ? ter this one does not wonder Hint a bronze moduli on 
of Tiberius struck at Turiaso in Spain shows Augustus 
with radiated head grasping a thunderbolt as though he 
were Jupiter® A signed cornelian In the Orleans collation 
is described by S. Reinach* as “Jupiter ou Auguste en 
imjter And a bronze from Herculaneum, now at 

Naples,-represents Augustus thunderbolt in hand. Shortly 

^ ore his death a statue of him was struck by lightning 
and the word Catsar on its base lost the initial Cx pious 
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Iblt concluded that he would live but C, i.,- r a hundred 
day5 longer and then become an aewr, i.t. the Etruscan 
term for a gad} An eagle hovering round his head in 
the Campus Martins was regarded hy him as an omen 
and when his body was burnt In the same Campus an 
eagle was let loose from the pyre to earn.- his soul heaven- 
wards® and an old praetor declared on oath that he had 
seen the soul of Augustus rise into the sky - 1 The great 
sardonyx cameo of La Sainte Chape lie shows Augustus 
with a veil and rayed crown on Ids head, a sceptre in 
his hand* upborne by a figure in Phrygian attire h perhaps 
representing Ascatiius lulus: enthroned below him is the 
emperor iiberius, identified with Jupiter by means of die 
aegis spread upon his bp . 5 On the yet finer cameo at 
Vienna known as the " gemma Augusts Augustus with 
sceptre, eagle, etc., is enthroned as Jupiter, while a female 
figure, probably Oecumene, the hJ World " holds an oak- 
wreath above his head , 5 Augustus' wife Li via, who long 
survived him a is called on Greek coins 1,4 the goddess Livia rr 
or l ' Livla juno rr ; T and Prudentius y speaks of Juno the 
wife of Jupiter and Livia as iH the two junos / 1 But T since 
Juno was sister as well as wife of Jupiter, the author of the 
tragedy Ociuvia addresses his heroine as “ second Juno r 
sister and spouse of Augustus , 11 

Caligula translated the poetic fiction into fact, committed 
incest with his sisters, and cal ted himself Jupiter on the 
strength of it. L " He assumed the title Optimum Maximus, 
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as though he were himself the peer of Jupiter Capitol imia. 
v»ith whom he affectcd to hold constant and private inter- 
course. He had a famous Greek statue of Olympian 
Zeus brought to Italy, intending to replace its head bv a 
head of himself. 1 When, the ship conveying it perished in 
a thunderstorm, Caligula resolved to have thunder of his 
mvn r He had a bolt constructed;which could be launched 
by artificial means - and used to brandish his toy. calling 
himself Jupiter and giving oracles from an elevated throne? 1 
He was also saluted as Jupiter LatianV His downfall 
was predicted by various prodigies A statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia, which he had meant to convey to Rome, 
burst into a sudden laugh and scared away the workmen : 
whereupon a certain Cassius came up and declared that 
he had been warned by a dream to sacrifice a bull to 
Jupiter. align la himself, the night before Cassius Chaerea 
stabbed him. "dreamed that he stood in heaven before 
the throne of Jupiter, and that, kicked by the toe of his 
nght foot, he was hurled down to earth/'* Almost the 
last word he spoke was when one of the conspirators 
asked him for his watchword and he replied « Jupiter;'* 
Uther emperors may be dismissed more shortly, A 
cameo in the Marlborough cabinet shows Claudius as 

Jupiter witli thunderbolt, sceptre, and eagle all complete/ 
T* Junius Si Ian us was done to death, if we cnav believe 
Seneca,* simply because he dubbed his sister Juno, and so 
presumably might be regarded as a rival of the emperor. 
Coins oi Vespasian and Titus represent a throne with a 
thunderbolt upon it and so hint at the same pretensions.® 
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Dcmitmn uas constantly called Jupiter by the poets of the 
day. 1 sometimes by way of variation Tonans or * the 
Thunderer. 1 5 On one of his first-brasses we see Jupiter 
Custom seated with a Thunderbolt and a spear ; on another, 
Domittan himself holding the thunderbolt in his right 
hand, the spear in has left, while he is crowned by Victory 
from behind. 11 A dedication to Hadrian as lovi Oivmpu? 
is extant 1 It was found at Parham in Mysia, and should 
be compared with various Greek inscriptions, which give 
him the titles Z <w and Olympics probably because in 
the year 138/r29 A.D. he completed the magnificent temple 
of Zeus Olympics at Athens* A silver medallion of the 
l^oman province Asia, struck about the same time, shows 
him standing in his character of Zeus with reversed spear„ 
shield and eaglet Gppian 7 speaks of Septimius Sex-eras 
as 11 the Ausonian Zciis_ ,a A bronze coin of Claudius 
Gothicus, who in 26% AJX routed an immense horde of 
Goths* represents the emperor as Jupiter holding a 
thunderbolt and a reversed spear with the inscription 
fart Victoria Another bronze coin struck at Heradea 
in Thrace is inscribed lovi Ccnstrvaf&riy and shows either 
Jupiter* or more probably Licinius as Jupiter, receiving a 
wreath from a small figure of Victory on an orb which 
he holds in his right hand, while his left hand has a 
sceptre, and on either side of him are placed an eagle 
with a wreath in its beak and a captive in bonds. 0 but of 
all these later emperors he who made the most successful 
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bid for the honours of Jnpitenras Diocletian. He adopted 
the name levins, which, to judge fro in contemporary 
literature and inscriptions was popularly applied to him 
as the representative of Jove 1 ' l He specially adored this 
divinity,’ 1 says Duruy, 1 “ whose name was the beginning 
or his own [sc. Zhb-cletianus]: he placed the figure of 
Jupiter upon his coins; ... he built him a temple in 
the palace of Salona, and made it Ids study to appear 
in public ceremonies with the calm majesty of the father 
of gods and men." 

1 need not cite further details. It must be already dear 
that from Julius Caesar onwards the emperors of Rome 
were constantly treated as Jupiter incarnate. One notice¬ 
able symbol of their godhead was the Dak-wreath, Coins 
Olathe gens Julia* show the head of hi etas crowned with 
oak ; and Pi etas was equivalent to Julius Caesar, as we see 
from a gold coin or the same gens, rvhich portrays a 
veiled head of Pietas with the features of Caesard Over 
the door of Augustus and his successors an oak- wreath 
was regularly suspended by decree of the Senate 4 And 
the general impression produced on the public by the 
sight of tlic emperor's palace may be gathered from 
Ovid's 0 couplet : 

* * h rhe Amtsc ttf Jupiter" qu*Lh /„ 

Ta&ng my cutfritm yatuUr msatA pf 

There was, then, much excuse for pagan Euhemerists 
like Ennius 7 and for Christian apologists like TertuIlian, 4 
who, viewing such practices from the vantage-ground of 
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philosophy or religion, concluded that Jupiter was tam 
homintm quam er /mnirte, “ a man and the son of 
a maiL 1 * 

Now the early Greek king, in his office as human Zeus, 
controlled the sun* the rain, and the crops. The same 
is true of his Italian counterpart Every' year on the 21st 
of April the Romans celebrated the festival of the Pa rill a , 1 
at which they leaped over bonfires probably as a charm to 
procure sunshine . 3 The day was regarded as the birthday 
of Rome itself, and it was said that Romulus had offered 
the origin at sacrifice and arranged the details of the 
ritual.^ Mr Warde Fowler* infers that the sacrificing 
priest at the urban Pariiia was the r&r sacr&rtom T a religious 
representative of the old Roman king. Certainly it ^as 
he who on the kalends of each month, as soon as the new 
moon was observed in the sky, offered a sacrifice to Juno 
and summoned the people to the Curia Calabra adjoining 
the hut of Romulus on the Capitol in order to announce to 
them when the nones would fall due . 5 He thus appears 
to have furnished the people with both sunshine and 
moonshine. The ruins of his house, the Regia, show tn 
die centre of the main apartment a circular base of grey 
tufa/ which may have been the royal hearth. And close 
to die Regia stood the temple of Vesta, where the Vestal 
virgins watched their undying flame. The perpetual lire 
thus maintained under the eye of the king was, if I am 
right/ simply a means of keeping up the sun's heat by 
mimetic magic. The human Jupiter was responsible for 
the sunlight When Romulus vanished, the sun was 

/ 
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darkened ; 1 and r among the portents that accompanied 
the death of Julius Caesar p Plutarch ; mentions "the 
dimness of the sun, whose orb rose pale and dull 
throughout the whole of that year and sent down but a 
weak and feeble heat.' The rayed crown worn by 
Augustus and Claudios after death, by Nero and his 
successors during their lifetime, was the visible emblem of 
the sun-god, and was certainly borrowed from representa- 
tioo^ o-i that deity. u before the birth of Augustus his 
father Octavius dreamt that a sunbeam issued from the 
womb of his mother AtUu At a [ater date he dreamt 
again that be saw his son in a laurelled chariot drawn 
by twelve white horses: he was of superhuman size and 
adorned with a rayed crown, a thunderbolt, a sceptre, and 
the garments of Jupiter Qptimus Maximus. One night 
the infant Augustus vanished, and next day was found 
on the top of a high tower over against the sunrise , 1 
Commodus too aped the sun-god 11 His hair" says 
Herod ian,- was by nature yellow and curly, so that 
whenever he walked in the sunlight there flashed from 
it a gleam as of fire, and some supposed that he was 
powdered with gold dust on his way, while others regarded 
him as a god, affirming that a heavenly light shone about 
his head. A small bronze coin of Carus shows face to 
face the radiate head of the emperor and the radiate head 
of the sun-god . 13 This conception of the emperor as a 
solar power may account for the fact that the Antonines 
and their successors used to have perpetual lire carried 
in front of them wherever they went , 7 
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The early Italian king was also a rain-maker. AHaditis 
made his mock-limn derstonns till he was destroyed by a 
real one . 1 Atm eaa, accord! ng to one author! tyd isappeared 
in a thunderstorm, as did Romulus after him. J Numa 
learnt from Jupiter Elicius how to control thunderstorms : 
Tull ns Ho&tiihis* who had imperfectly mastered NatnVs 
formulae, attempted to do the same, but was thunderstruck 
himself by Jupiter . 4 The pretensions of later Romans to 
wield tile thunderbolt we have already considered. 

The king, who provided the weather, was presumably 
responsible for the crops, II is palace, the Regia* con¬ 
tained a shrine of Ops/ an ancient goddess oT fertility; 
and modern excavations have brought to light a large jjVj 
or com-pit in the king's courtyard.' Possibly the corn- 
distributions of which we hear so much in republican and 
imperial times had their origin in a Long-standing right of 
the people to be fed by their king. 

In Italy* as in Greece," the judicial and military' duties 
of the king were closely bound up with his position as 
representative of the sky-god. The king, like Jupiter, was 
allowed to ride in a chariot within the walls of Rome; and 
from the chariot he appears to have pronounced his judg¬ 
ments. A denarms of the gens Vcttia shows a man 
holding a sceptre, who stands in a two-horse chariot: he is 
inscribed 1 YDEX, the u judge / 1 and behind him is placed 
a large ear of com* Caved oni and Mommsen took this 
personage to be king lV uma engaged in distributing corn¬ 
fields; Eabdon sees in him Sp, Vettius, who was interns 
or temporary' king after the death of Romulus . 3 In any 
case it is probable that lie delivered his verdicts from a 
chariot as the vicc-gercnt of Jupiter The sttia cuntlis 
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or “ chariot seat, - ' on which Roman magistrates of a later 
date sat as judge* was a survival of this primitive 
usage . 1 

No real distinction can be drawn between the kings 
sceptre and the standard of the legion : each was a staff 
surmounted by an eagle-; and the standard was wor¬ 
shipped by the soldiery* because, like the sceptre,* it 
symbolised Jupiter—a fact that the ancients had not 
forgotten , 5 Lest its connection with the oak of the sky- 
god* should be obscured, they sometimes placed an oak- 
leaf in the eagle's beak,- or a golden thunderbolt in its 
talons* The thunderbolt on the shields of the legionaries 
and on tile lead bullets of the slingem 0 was likewise a 
token that the whole fighting force Was under the com¬ 
mand and protection of Jupiter. The king or general, if 
successful in battle, erected on the spot a trophy, if, an 
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oak-trunk covered with votive armour , 1 and on his return 
to Rome triumphed in the character of the oak-Jup!ter , 3 

A difficulty here occurs. For the trophy, which the 
Greeks describe as 11 an image of Zeus”* was by the 
Romans connected with Mars rather than with Jupiter ; 4 
and the sacred spear kept in the Regia was deemed "an 
image of Mam and addressed as M Mars. ,1& This diffi¬ 
culty, however, is onl}* apparent. I have elsewhere 
maintained that Mars was but a specialised form of 
Jupiter, His name Mars or Ma-v&rs means, according to 
Corsseu, Bezzetiberger, and Solmscn , 7 the Ir Battle-turner/’ 
so that he would conrcspqnd in function to the Greek Zeus 
Trofaios 9 or the Oscan Jupiter Virsor? As Jupiter Stator 
was the god who stayed rr the Romans from Sight , 19 so 
Jupiter Mmori may have been the god who “routed” 
their foes. The evolution of Manors as a separate deity 
can be precisely paralleled by that of Arrs x a Thracian 
development of Zeus Arti&sP Some of the most 
important cult-titles of Mars were bom by Jupiter also. 
Thus throughout the Celtic area Mars is sumamed 
LoimEits or LeiicrUus ; 11 and we have already seen that 
L&urttifis or Lucitius was an ancient Italian synonym of 
Jupiter , 13 Again, Mars was identified with QuirimtsP the 
u oak !l -god; and jupker himself was sometimes called 

3 Wsg. Ach. II. 5 ff. 1 Suff'z p. J07, 

* -/afiMam xv, 373 n, 25. 

'Vcrg, Ain. il. g n', T Claud rtf ffnfi/K I. 339* cp* Bihekn Mmm+Aefm rfj>. 
rem. 3 . gop, iL 512, 

^ V utd a/. Ckmu Alex, freir. 4. 46* A mob, 6. II. Flat vit. 
iiefv, in Vtij. Aett. Sc 3, 

* Clan, tfci--. sviiL 371 L sjh! 575, 

. 1 Set Solmsca SfwL 1. tat. Lauigtstik. p L 77 f, ■ FrcSler-Robcrt p_ nja, 
/ 1 L*x. IL &4J. 15 /J, <>82 ft, 

]1 S« I'liillii ■ Robert pp. (40 f. t 335., P. CLaidner in Ntitn* CW, m, jo, 
i 13 Reseller Lix. tL 19S2 L ™Sfjfra p. zfii f. 

“According irj Scnr, in Verg, Arm, 292, 6- S6o r Myth. VaL 3, H, io p 
Quinn as vtbj striclty the pci teefu] form of Mart 
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Qtartmts? as Janus had bt=n before hfm. s The title 
fiWrilsQ was common to Mars* with Jupiter, The wood¬ 
pecker, associated with Zeus or Greek soil* and with 

bT“f Mar!? 7 ’' m0re “ > “ ra ‘ 1 " 1 )’ « tbs 

These are among the reasons which have led me to 

suppose at Jupiter, Mars and Quinnus, the great triad 

S . 5 ” ing at ttie bead of Kxunan religion and 

hTr**’ die “™ jor prieitS ” were 

bnt differentiated forms of one and the same deity- 

Ln\?° d « hU T* ^ ° nCe the “ Bnght-rather^ the 

Battk-tumer, and the “ Oak "-god When the Salii 

hHrs ^ " Undtr thc P fQt «tioi Jupiter 

with 1 When DwiUB devotefl himself to death 

pa*er OubT P ” yer commencing 'Janus, Jupiter, Mars 
pater, Quinnus *■; when Xuma ordains that the first 

T" 13 ° pn * a sh<mId he presented to Jupiter Feretrius 

wiU eC °f t0 MafS ’ th " th!fd t0 Q uM *<^-we seem to 
triad *“«* in the solution of this divine 

„ TJ ,C . kinfi who Pe^onated the warlike oak-jupiter must 

a hifo V * g r WaTTi0r - Somc of tl,L * “deittS who saw 
a httfo way but no t very far into their own past heM 

Pre' «ed mU ’rl ^ because he had been 

presented wth a or oaken spear on account of his 

valour to war. 1 " The custom of thus rewarding 

CTbdST^™ rc attuntion thah Jt ** «**«• it 

tJ ’ hJieve, no mere decoration like tliose of modern 

Lit rather the bestowing of the sceptre in wl ■ u 

- •*- - 

3 p. aSi ih 9k i/i D « a n 

r “• * “*"■ 411, jwEL L 
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distinguished himself in battle as to earn the oaken spear 
thereby became king and kept his spear in the Regia 
as representative of the war-god. In favour of this surmise 
is the fact that the spear awarded for valour was called 
Jiashi pur a and had no head to it. A& represented on 
coins of the gens Arria it draws from M. Beurher 1 the 
exclamation : Kl It is more like a sceptre than a weapon." 
Virgil with equal art and lore makes SHvius, the “wood¬ 
land” king r son of Ascanius lulus, the 11 oak-jupiter," lean 
on a headless spear* 

Now in dealing with the Greeks l took occasion to 
illustrate Dr, Frazer's thesis that the divine king must 
be put to death as soon as his physical strength decays? 
The best Italian example is or course that upon which Dr. 
Frazer himself has laid stress, the case of the king of Nemi, 
who reigned as a strong man armed till a stronger than he 
came and slew him. But it may not be amiss to point 
out that there are other traces of the same custom to 
be detected here and there in Latin literature. In the 
Carina of Plautus Olympic/ a country slavey thus accosts 
his master, Lysidamus : 

Oi. Yorat ImT-mlrigiie mrtUM hat* galore fitf me. 

Y mx Wif* h s my foc T your son's my foe, year friend* 

At i Ml my £h±£h 

Zj.t. Whnl difference dews fc.hat make? 

So lo-tag Ay youVe OFie Jupiter hem to help yw, 
ji iss snap your fingers at the smaller gods. 

0 L ]So, no, thfli's talk, mere mSk. Why, don't you know 
Thai; human Ju pit-sis sitftur sudden death f 
And, pmyi if you my Jupiter should die^ 

And so ytmr kingdom p*J& to this lesser gods* 

Who-U h»Ip my hack then or my head OI legs ? 

The country alave here treats it as a matter of common 
knowledge ^that human Jupitens conic suddenly to a bad 
end ” {rtpeuie ut tm&riantur kumani loves) and leave their 


1 D.\rembexg‘£*glki AnA ill 41. 
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"kingdom * {regnum) to others, The passage gains 
immensely In point if. as I cannot but think probable, it 
refers to the slave who reigned as human Jupiter at Xemi 
or to others of his class, What the bad end Avas to 
which they came, we do not exactly know; but we should 
gather from analogy that they were beheaded and their 
heads hanged on the sacred oak. 1 The decapitation of a 
would-be immortal was a subject not unsuited to ancient 
satire ; and we have it on the authority of Tertujlian that 
Varro, the Roman Cynic, introduces scores oT Joves 
or Jupiters minus their headsand that Roman audiences 
laughed aloud when in the course of a mime J ‘ the last 
will and testament of a defunct Jupiter was read.”* 
\arro $ notion of a Jupiter minus his head may serve 
to explain a somewhat difficult passage in Seneca's 
brilliant satire The Pumpkintfication of the divine Claudius* 
1 lie scene is laid In heaven, and the gods are debating 
what sort of divinity shall be conferred upon Claudius, who 
iias just issued a public order for the beheading of Fcbris, 
and demanded apotheosis for himself. One of them, 
apparently Jupiter, says ; <J He can t be the Epicurean god 
who 1 troubieth no man and is himself untroubled of any.’ 
The Stoic god, then? Rut how can he be 'rotund,’ as 
Varro puts it, - minus his head, minus his tail ’ ? All, I see. 


’Ste Clan, ft*'. ivil ifig ff. The bends of unsucoessfnI wmbicani } were 
hnngpi] r>n the oik ofldiig FEmrtias tfhiloiti, imagj. 2. 19, a| end dewtnted 
Ihc pnb^ of king 3 rtho (Moon. OAm. 4 S, 124 f.J und king Oenotmus 
(A]iullud. tfit, 1 5, Fhiltnti, jun. imagg-. 9. 3}, both uf uhotn were prabnbly 
bat-klnas, 0(1 Italian soft we have ihc mvth nf the “heads and u man” 
demanded from the Felisgiaru by the oelt-ZeBi of fXdum (ttonys. ant. Utm. 
1- 19 E, and of the! “heads” required from king Naum m the oak-wood by 
Ripner Elldtia (Flat. pit. AW 15, cp. rfat. Jin. sv iL ’70, *t£L 369] 
The parties of hsnginy human Tares {anm) on saered tr«s poiflts in 
f" SE f 1! ^ ircction - A Llfflmkn vase shows one suspended from a tree, 
*nenLh winch two tnen with swords ore engaged in a tnurtal rum I,a: (S, 
Hcismctf AV’jft, dci pxinh jj, 4S6}. 
a Ttrt. v/vL i 4|l 15, 

>Sel s, 1 r. I follow the blest t«t, that of Bltebder ed, 4. 19&4. 
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there is something; of the Stoic god about him: he has 
neither a heart nor a head Assuredly, if he had craved 
this boon <of divinity) from Saturn, whose festive month 
he kept going the whole year roundj our Saturn alian 
prince, he wouldn't have got it; and he certainly shall not 
from Jupiter, whom to the best of his ability he condemned 
on a charge of incest." Now Dr. Frazer has shown that 
originally the king of the Saturnalia, after personating 
Saturn for a month, was put to deaLb in this capacity,, and 
that the Christian soldier Dasius, who refused to play the 
part of the heathen god, was actually beheaded at Duros- 
toliim as late as 303 A.B, 1 The foregoing extract from 
Seneca not only contains a manifest allusion (the one in 
Latin literature) to the slaying of the Saturnahan king, 
but also describes the enfeebled Claudius' pretensions 
to be Jupiter 3 with a sjy reference to Varros M Jupiters 
minus their heads, and so raises a presumption that 
the human Jupiter was normally beheaded in his 
dotage. 

Doubtless there were other methods of superannuating 
the effete king Livy, 3 after giving the usual tradition 
that Romulus disappeared in a thunderstorm, mentions the 
very obscure tale that he was tom to pieces by the 
hands of the fathers, Plutarch 4 too, though persuaded 
that Romulus was caught up to heaven, records the belief 
that the senators had faUen upon him in the temple of 
Vulcan and divided his body between them, every man 
carrying away a portion of it in his robe, Dionysius* 
says much the satnc^ though he makes the senate-house 
the scene of the murder, and adds that those who carried 
away the kings flesh in their garments buried every man 
his fragment in the earth. This singular variant recalls 
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tlie myth of Pelops, who according to Pindar 1 was caught 
up^ to heaven, but according to the common version was 
CUt to P ieces boiled as food for the gods. In sl5C h 

£ '%° f TT* the Cnjde aild " Sly taie is 

p bC , tter u f ? Unded ; and 1 sadl > f fe3r the story of 
Kotmibs hemg rapt away in a thunderstorm was a pious 
fi^ion designed to conceal a far more horrible fate. Two 
uther early kings, Aeneas and Latinos, vanished in like 
manner; and it is highly significant that each of them was 
identified after his death with Juplter.s fn the case of 
Aeneas, s,de by side with the euphemistic statement that 
,, had been translated heavenwards in a thunderstorm 
there was a substantial tradition that he had been drowned 
* on whose banks he was offering 

e V P ° S5ibIy the iacrifice in qaitfcn was 
the sacrifice of himself Again, Titus Tatius was said to 

have gone With Romulus to Lavinium, in order to attend a 
certain sacrifice incumbent upon the kings, and there to 

“ j. Ee f r S6t Up .° n by tIie comrad<;s and relatives of some 
murdered Lavmiate envoys and slain by them « upon th e 
altar with the sacrificial knives and spits, n ‘ 

It would seem, then, that the Italians, no leas than the 
Greeks, safeguarded the physical competence of thdr 

(Wb /“ * is 7?L fa tA r f ' tiur hi! 

th gttry funded by Dr. torn, (Gulden . u. s ? i ^ wah 

■5»/mp,aS6, 4 ’ 
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human Jupiter; by putting them to death on the approach 
of old age. This custom furnishes a due to the curious 
ritual of the argti at Rome. 1 On May 15 every year 
bundles of rushes resembling men bound hand and font 
were taken down to the old Sublicinn Bridge by the 
pontiffs and praetors, and were thence cast into the river 
by the Vestal virgins. Tradition explained the rite by 
saying than old men, sixty years of age, used to be flung 
from the bridge as a sacrifice— witness the proverb 
sexagenaries th ponte —though authorities differed as to 
the god thereby propitiated : some thought Saturn/ some 
Dis Pater.' Now one of the most remarkable features 
of the occasion is that the fia-miuiai Dial is. or priestess 
of Jupiter, ivho usually wore bridal attire, had to be 
present with dishevelled hair and signs or mourning/ 
But, as Mr, Warde Fowler points out, no mention is 
made of the fiav$m A her husband—a significant omission ! 

1 conclude Lhat the $ exage na riu r originally thrown from 
the bridge & was the superannuated jlamm Dialis, who 
during the years of his vigour and maturity had been 
a worthy representative of Jupiter, but on reaching the 
age of sixty must be done to death lest by his bodily 
decline he should imperil the divine potency resident in 
him. Like Aeneas he must be drowmed in the river before 
reaching senility.® Indeed, it is not improbable that the 
office of jlamcn Dinlis was instituted precisely in order that 
the said jlamm might take upon himself the numerous 
taboos and unpleasant restrictions* (death by drowning 

y 

x Em Wnrdc Fowler Rvmzin FitHmh p, 111 E". 

pasL 5. he tribes the: hleUIUUOTI of the rite to n L.jsitihir 

Jo-pitcT T1 (fi, 6i6); DicwyiL anE Jfcom. 1 . 
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4 M rmfltus Gp. FesL A*'.. rif. speaks of one, Ovid Hi- of two, Dionytimi 
Ut r Hi, of thirty. 
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Incltided)* which would otherwise have fallen to the king 
as Jupiter incarnate. It h to be noted that Romulus and 
Titus Tati us are the only Roman kings of whose sacri¬ 
ficial death there Is any evidence; and that the first 
appointment of a fiamcn Dunlin is commonly ascribed to 
their immediate successor Nunrn, who provided Liras: he 
should wear magnificent apparel and sit on the royal seat- 1 
He ivas dies an obvious substitute for the king himself, 
and at a banquet none save die rtx sacretrum? or priestly 
king, might take precedence of him.- 

Romulus and Titus Tatlus stand for the old regime 
which was mitigated and modified by degrees; 1 At first 
die king seems to have been liable to an attack at any 
moment: the king at Nemi t for example, went about with 
a draw n sword in his hand and the thought of death always 
before him. Next such murderous assaults were limited to 
one day in the year. It is probable that the Roman king 
ruled os it were on sufferance from year'to year, and that 
once in the twelvemonth he had to prove his powers 
undiminished by defending himself or being prepared to 
defend himself against a personal assailant. This can be 
inferred with much tikeEihood from a later usage. Once a 
year the Vestal virgins came to the rex sacr&rmn and 
addressed him in words of solemn significance: * Art diou 
watching, king? Watch I"" 4 Lastly, the fitness of the 
king to reign was yet more carefully ensured, when his 
tenure of office was reduced to a single year* and his 
person duplicated by the creation of a second consul If 
in times of emergency this consuls were superseded and the 


3 U". E. 20 . 2 p Dbnyii. anL Rim. 2 , 64 . 

a G*ll- lOr 15- Jl, Fest, $-& HB ordi 3 ,f p, 1S9 Lind 
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monarchy restored to the hands or a dictator, 3 that magis¬ 
trate was still further limited to a m!e of six months only. 2 

The principle on which one Roman king succeeded to 
another has long been a moot question* ,l The election " 
says Mr. A, H. Greenidge/ "was regarded as free m a far 
wider sense than the election of the higher magistrates at 
Rome; since, if we are to trust the traditional accounts, 
Roman citizenship was not a necessary qualification for 
the monarchy. Thus the non-burgess Nqma, the foreigner 
Tnrquit], the slave's son Serving, are all represented as 
having been elected kings of Rome," There is, Indeed, 
only one principle wide enough to cover these very diverse 
claimants, vis + that of physical superiority. And it was 
precisely on that principle that king succeeded to king at 
Xemi: as Ovid puts it— 

K451M Ce-Dcnt ian&i EftrinILins (KdikiqDB fn^uccH. 1 

Tkt strong ef hand, /he jfrrt nf /m( thfr* rdgiL. 

Can the same custom bo traced at Rome? On July 5 
every year the Romans celebrated the old and obscure 
festival called the PopUfugia, It must have been at one 
time a festival of great importance, since, as Mr, Warde 
Fowler 1 points out, no other festival falling before the 
h r oncs of the month is marked In large capitals on the 
Roman calendars, Two stories were told to account for 
the name. One of these connected it with the flight of the 
Roman army from the men of Fidcnae after the retirement 
of the Gauls from Rome ; but this Mr. Fowler at once 
dismisses on the ground that the PopUfugia must have 
been far older than 390 B.C. There remains the other 
explanation, w r hich Interprets the festival as a memorial 
of die flight of the people after the disappearance of 


3 Thit first dictator, according Id Mainin^n^ wha Manias Vskims (Lit. 2, 
IS. 6), whr> bare a dontily weH-flmencd name [sM/ra pp. 293, 31-35). 
s StTiah-Wajte^LirLDdin Diet, AuL I. G32. 
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Romulus. 1 Romulus disappeared, according to tradition,- 
on July 7; hut this is not an insuperable barrier to con¬ 
necting the Fopiifugia with his death, since festivals 
separated by an interval of one day are often related 
to each other 3 Indeed, Macrobius and Plutarch * identify 
the Poplifugia with July 7, That the rites of the two 
days were not unconnected appears also from the Tact that 
July 5 was a festival of Jupiter. July 7 a festival of Juno. 
Note too that the former festival was associated with the 
fate of Romulus at the Caprae pa/us in the Campus 
Martins, 5 while the latter festival included a sacrifice to 
Juna Lufrotitm at the same Cap foe patus? With regard 
to the rites themselves, we are told by Varro that on 
July 5 there were "certain traces of a flight ,r {aliquot 
vestigia fugue ); and, if we may venture with Merkel to 
identify the Poplifjtgia with the Fugalia , it was a time 
of much license. 7 That certainiy was the character of 
July 7, when the handmaids of Rome wore their 
mistresses’ robes, Jibed at the passers-by, had a free 
fight among themselves with fisticutTs and stones, and 
sat down to a banquet under the boughs of a fig-tree, 
white the mob in general thronged forth from the city- 
gates with shouts of "Gains," "Marcus," "Lucius,* etc. 
Some took all this to be a mimic flight or rout; others, 
a sign of energy and haste, 3 On the whole, it seems pro- 
bablc that the proceedings of both days wen: a survival of 
the primitive mode of electing the Roman king. The 
people had a foot-race {Poplifugia) to determine who was 

1 Flat- mt, Ram. Diomrs, atrf* A'iww, 3. 56, 

B ClC. rft ntf k I. lS, rim. 1 'iti ij, 

, aWaTde Faw te Fntittls p, Mommsen in Car A imarr. 

tea, L (Fasti} 3 at ; 0 n July 7), 

1 Mucroh, Sat. 3, a. [4, Piur. vit. Xrnrf, JO. vit. Cam. 33. 

l Vm - * lin £ 4 iSp Muanh, SaJ r I, J1 + 36, Plut Item. 
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most competent from a physical point of view* and subse¬ 
quently made their choice by acclamation K greeting this or 
that favourite with cries of i4 Gains," 14 Marcus-" etc. The 
si mu! tan eons strife of die women may have been to select 
a fitting partner for the king. 

It is impossible to discuss the P&fitifHgia without also 
considering the Regtftigium^ another ancient festival cele¬ 
brated yearly at Rome on February 24, It was popularly 
supposed to commemorate the expulsion of Lhe Tarquins ; 1 
but a mutilated gloss in Festus rejects this explanation, 
and refers to ''a sacrifice in [the Comitium] performed 
by [the king] and die Sail! on [February] 24' - Flutarch 3 
further states : 44 There is a certain ancestral sacrifice irs the 
Forum at the Comitium. as it is called,, which the king 
offer;:; and having offered flees with all haste from the 
Forum/ 3 Plutarch, however, need not he alluding to the 
Rfgifii-pum of February 24 ; for there are two other days 
in the year, viz. March 24 and May 24, which in the stone 
calendars are marked Q.R.CF. These letters probably 
denote^ as Varro 4 says, qu&ndo rex nonritiavit fas, or 
4 business may be transacted when the king has been 
to the Comitium/* But Varro goes on to say that on 
such days the priestly king sacrificed at the Com hi urn. 
And a note appended to March 24 in the Fraenestmc 
calendar 5 runs: 4,1 Most persons wrongly hold that this 
day is described as Q.R_C/F because on it the king fled 
from tile Com ilium. But Tarquin did not depart from 
the Comitium, and the same rites take place in another 
month also.” It is, then, highly probable that on February 
24, and quite possible that on March 24 and May 24, the 

1 Or. j£b£ i, 6 S 5 ff, T Paul, Fcslr p. 137 Lkd- 

1 See VYaide Fowler fie wan faitiisAii jj. JJJ ff, 

3 PluL, Rzm. 63 . 
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rex sacrorum alter performing a sacrifice in the Comitium 
had to make his escape at full speed I incline to accept 
Dr. Frazer's 1 conjecture 1,1 that he was originally one of 
those divine kings who are cither put to death after a 
fixed period or allowed to prove by the strong hand or 
the fleet foot that their divinity is vigorous and unirn^ 
paired/'- If on the same day of February, March, and 
May he was expected to run his race, it is possible that 
in early times his probation was a monthly affair. 1 he 
Etruscans, we know, were even more solicitous about tlie 
health of their king, who likewise personated the sky-god 3 ; 
for, says Macro bins/ “the Etruscans observed several 
Nones, inasmuch as every ninth day they used to bid 
their king all hail and to consult about their own 
business/ 1 The same principle perhaps underlies the 
Roman system of Xotm and Numihias. On the Nones, 
according to Varro* "the folk used to come Into town 
from die country to their king" ; and he adds that a trace 
of the gathering still exists in the sacm Ifimalia, when 
the priestly king proclaims to the people on the Arx the 
chief festivals of the month. No doubt these gatherings 
of country-folk occasioned the regular Nundinete or 
market-days of Rome. But their origin was religious 
rather than secular: Granius Lictmanus declared that 
all Xunditmo were festivals of Jupiter, because on them 
the jlaminiaz in the old Palace sacrificed a ram to that 
deity* Servius Tullius was said to have been bom on 
the Nones; but 3 since the month w*as uncertain, all Nones 
alike were regarded as his birthday, and celebrated by 

*' 1 Fiaier CcidiH Hough 1 ii. 67. 

*[Miy mi: the flijhl of the from the altar have been due ki iht need of 
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throngs of peopte. 1 After the kings had teen driven out 
there was a danger lest these crowds should demand a 
fresh king on one of the Nones," and consequently the 
founding were severed from the Nonas? If the Nones 
were, as I suppose, a critical day for the king, we can 
understand not only the belief that alt the Nones were 
birthdays of Servius Tullius, but also the tradition that 
Romulus vanished on the Nones, and perhaps even 
Augustus' superstitious avoidance of serious business on 
that day. 1 In eight months of the year the Nones fell on 
the fifth day, according to Roman reckoning, from the 
Kalends; and we have seen that even in July, when 
the Nones fell on the seventh, the fifth was the 
Poplifvgia, a red-letter day far the king. Moreover, 
the day after the Kalends, Nones, or Ides was called 
a “black day;' and it was not lawful on it to utter 
the name of Janus or Jupiter, 1 while the fifth day before 
every such "black day" was also avoided as a day 
of evil omen.® It is just possible that the importance 
thus attached to the fifth day corresponds tg a halving 
of the nine-day period. If so, the singular republican 
system of mterregis or temporary kings, each of whom 
reigned for five days and then appointed his successor, 
on one occasion' as many as fourteen being so nomi¬ 
nated,—this system may have been a reversion to 
monarchy of the most jealously guarded kind. 

Arthur Bern a up Cook, 


1 Aac ' lJ » f ■««“ 1 '-V- "iffTMnm diet” p, alii Und, Plot, tmtntt. 

A_./r. iqo) nuirSr tjir’hdnV ill I Od the Ldet of August, whLih wot &]ay 

Ln ”* D “ the fcfeUwkj'ofDtaw(Waidi Fowler Aman Ftuheli p . i^Sj. 

A [Mint wEueli feetrars m r inUrptetalirin <ir the A’mik C^reftW; mfrv 

P* ■■ 

^lacioK Sai, I* 13, | 

JTdJ! r 1. i& T 2 5f GdL 5. 17, 1 f. 

’’Macrob. it. l ,6. IS. GeU, j. t y j 
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The Whitw Snake-Ammonttb Mvnt 

(^14/ aj" Mutiny iqfk April* 1905,) 

0 _\ h £ of the most interesting features in the study of superstition 
te the remarkable array of objects which are associated with 
magic by primitive folk nearly all over the world. 

In this catalogue fossils occupy a prominent place, and it 
really seems only natural that such shapely forms and designs 
should appeal to the very ignorant as being something beyond 
their ken* and therefore of course 14 magical," Most of these 
were* and oven still are, considered to have been "thunder¬ 
bolts,” as also were the arrowheads and polished celts of 
neolithic man. Tater on t when some advance in civilisation 
brought about more knowledge, these fossils occupied a some¬ 
what higher position in superstition, so that an ammonite, in¬ 
stead of being a thunderbolt, became, say, a “petrified snake, rr 
The segments of encxinite stems were St Cuthbert 1 * beads: 
echini = 11 shepherds 1 crowns' 11 ; nmnmulites = “fossil money 11 ; and 
ao on. 

Among the most interesting of these superstitions is the snake- 
ammonite myth of Whitby. The geological formation there 
is the Lias, and in certain sones of this deposit large numbers 
of the fossil cephalopoda, known as ammonites (of many Species), 
occur. The old idea was that these were petrified snakes, 
turned into stone by the patron samt of Whitby, Saint Hilda. 
This delightful legend is referred to in Sir Walter Scott's 
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Mamuort, Canto ii. 13 ; when “Whitby's nuns M 
* l told* how, ift thch convent call, 

A SaMin Princes once did dwtLV, 

The lovely Edclfled ; 

And how of thousand indies, end-i one 
Was changed mlo ?. oil! cil stone. 

W*wn holy Hilda played; 

TheniMlTes within their holy bound. 

Their stony folds hrul often frjond ; 

They told how KnfowV pimut3> lail 
As over Whitby's towers they ssi[ f 
And, ^ink - in*? duw'Hj with Am tiering feinL p 
They do Ih^jf homage tn the aitil^ 

So strong was the bdief. that the town sums of Whitby—three 
ammonites on a shield—once represented these shells with snakes’ 
heads. An old Whitby copper token of " Flower Gate,” dated 
1667, also shows them as coiled snakes with heads. 

The fact that ammonites were never found with snakes' beads 
was, of course, always wore or less of a stuinblio^-block, though 
the workmen and others frequently got over the difficulty by 
making and fitting heads to the ammonites on their own account, 
plate XXV, Fig. 2, shows two specimens with these forged, 
heads. The town anus of Whitby, upon a cake, are also show* 
in the plate (Fig. r). 

But the glory of the legend has departed, I have met many 
people even of late years who still believed in it, but if you ask a 
man or hoy in Whitby now if he knows anything about the 
petrified snakes of Saint Hilda, the chances are lltat he will say. 


u It is all rot! rr 


Edward Lovett. 


Veterinarv Lrechcrajet. 

L Silver Wafer, 

(See p. 343 ) 

The object figured on Plate XXV,, Fig. 3 * ^ a WD0 ^ &n hidlu 
oil from the solidi and is about inches Song, 

Ie was brought to me by my friend Mr+ MacKcggie p from 
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-Bento, N.B-. "here it had been hongmg up m a tom bOMt 
kitchen for many year.. About fifty years ago it ^ ^ 
in connection with curing cattle supposed to he satieilDS 
from having been - overlooked ' by some one posing an 

" Wrf>H f I'Mcr had to be fetched in a bucket made entirely 
of wood, from a brook or hum over which the living and the 
dead had crossed (this was a brook running under a road .eadm* 
to the local church-yard). In this water silver had to be placed, 
and no doubt became a perquisite for the local 11 wise man i 
il believe a threepenny-piece usually did duty in tb>* respect, 
aa it frequently does now in church collections), Ihen the 
water was ladled out with the object shown in the tiguit, and 
sprinkled over tli£ sick cow. 

’ Whether ft did any good 1 have not been able to ascertain, 
but 1 have no doubt that in many cases the cow recovered in 
due course, which would of course be at once attributed to the 
magical power of the local wizard who performed the cercumny- 
In Ireland cows are Still “ timed," in the very rural drstnms, 
by administering water in which flint arrow-heads had been 
boiled* In this ease, I understand that the cows have tne water 
and the wizard who performs the cure, some whisky 1 Tins is 

a Sine qua mn. Edward Lovett. 


IL Charm-Stpms. 

(See p. 24 i') 

The two holed-stones exhibited arc &nm the collection of Sit 
F. Tress Barry, and were dug out of irvtks, popularly called 
«Piets' houses," in neighbourhood of Keiss Castle, 

Caithness, They measure one and three^isteenths and one 
and seven-sixteenths of an inch respectively in diameter. 
*i*he smallest is from one-eighth to a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, whilst the larger and less perfect sitecimen 
has a thickness of three-eighths of an inch on one side, hut 
on the opposite is chipped away to little more than one-sixteenth 
of an inch 'file perforation of the first is a clean cut circle 
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not quite a quarter of an inch in diameter. The hole of the 
larger stone is rougher, aid has a diameter of three-eighths of 
an inch. Sometimes these stones axe found decorated with 
smalt patterns of scratched tines. They are, in fact, ancient 
spindle-whorls. 

A feir people in Caithness still attribute some superstitious 
power to these stones, and on the first night of the “ quarter 1 * 
they tie one of them between the horns of each of their cows 
-nd oxen, to frighten away tile fairies and ilMnck. There is 
a tradition that the magic stones were made by seven vipers 
who worked them into shape with their teeth, and that as. 
they were finished the king of the vipers carried them off up 
on his tad E 

When cattle sickened k used to be the custom in the old 
daj -5 —and, indeed, until quite recently— eo cal! in □. man with 
** charm stones" to conjure out the evil spirit The grand- 
father of a tniddlstaged man now living in Caithness was 
celebrated for his wonderful cures, and declared that he had 
olten seen the h ’ fairy darts sticking' in the sick oxen when 
called in to doctor them. He had to be left quite alone 
wlied practising his magic arts, but one day a neighbour—■ 
being very curious to see what he did—hid In a stable 
where he had shut himself up, and saw him rub the rick animal 
with the charm-stones, white at intervals he turned the stones 
over in the basket he had brought them in, saying “ Swale 
ye l Swate ye I |J He then administered a 14 drink of silver FP 
{a bucket of water with a piece of silver money in itJ fc and the 
animal was cured. The B4 silver drink n is still believed to be 
very effective in many parts of Caithness, and certainly it is a 
simple remedy not likely to do any mischief 

F* Barrv. 

fin the Hebrides these smne whorf* Ate known as adder-stone*, tf. Dr. 
Arthur .Miichtlh The Past in thi Prtj'ttf f pu 7, Another such wliDrl fc 
figured in the- TrmsaetieMt f the Ftflk- Lm CpHgriis of l!s£i f p. 434. It 
pkwighed up ntnr FulveiUteh, Shropshire* nad locally known as a 
F*hria T Grinditmtc. For Silver- water see Dr. R. C- Mftdajgtift, The Evil Ejt 
m the l fH’m Highlands* p, l$l\ f. also J. Gregoison Campbell, PViTh-mff 
muiSenntt Sight in the Swtihh p, 8.4, At ,d Hovderwn* Felklrnf 

the jVarthrrrr Ciwnfus, p, |fi£,—Em] 
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III. Sympathy. 

The following cstrmil from a. private letter appears to me worthy 
of a place in Falk-Ltrc. The writer is manager of a large farm 
near Cam bridge. 

J, G- Frazer. 

'■ A cowman (a Suffolk man), lately said to me that the only 
cure for cows when there was an epidemic of abortion was to bury 
one of the premature calves in a gateway through which the herd 
passed daily . 1 

4t Another curious idea, prevalent among Cambridgeshire 
labourers, is that if A horse runs a nail or hook into its foot, 
as soon as the nail or hook is extracted, it is necessary to grease It 
with lard or oil, and put it 3way ill some safe place, or the horse 
will not recover. A veterinary surgeon told me only Iasi year 
that he was sent for to attend a horse that had ripped its side open 
on the hinge of a farm gatejMKit, and on arriving at the farm,, 
nothing hud been done to the horse, but a man was busy Trying 
to pry the hinge out of the gatepost, so that it could be greased 
and put a wav, and thus ensure the recovery of the home * 4 

F. N. Webb, 

14th April, 1905. 


A Fisher-Story a no Other Notts from South Wales. 

Communicated through Mr. & S r dntr) Hartiand. 

The following is the only wdl^dchued transformation-story 
which I have gathered in regard to fish and water. It was 
obtained near Carmarthen, but does not seem wdbknowiL It 
was recited by my informant a well-to-do farmer 1 ! son near 
Llanelly, with great clearness ind h indeed, dramatic force, half 
in Welsh, half in English, and nearly in the following words :— 

1 Upon the Towy flouted a fisher-Lad. He was in the very dew 
of his youth. He sat in a coracle with his paddle stuck under his 

*Cfc GflTcK Fnlkter* { F*rJhMn) t p. &S, 

Y 
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lefi armpit. with his salmon rod add his +l knocker/' to kill his fish, 
alt ready. Suddenly a great salmon leapt to his fly, and there was 
a long fight, in which at last he got the better, and the big fish was 
dapping in the coracle between his feet with the hook through its 
upper jaw on the left He took his dub and said, J1 Now, I mil 
knock thee. rF When the fish reared itself against his leg, and 
spoke with a faint human voice, as it were the voice of a babe, and 
said, iS No s do not knock me T be tny mriad (lover), and I will be 
thine . S7 11 No/' said he, trembling with amazement; "thou art a 
devil, and J will knock thee. H raising his aim to strike. But 
before the blow could fall he found himself in the arms of -i 
beautiful girl, but cold and wet, who knelt between his feet, 
but her face was against his and her eyes were asking him* and 
she said, s4 Be tny mriad? " No .’ 3 said he* 18 thou ait a devil, 

I wilt knock thee." 41 Then I will drown thee , 11 said she* bending 
him over with all her strength ; so they capsized- Then the girl 
plunged him deep in the river and brought him up sputtering, for 
he could not swim. “Wilt thou be my tariodV' said she. 

II No,” said he, u thou art a d -■' Then down you go jn 

ngwmiMyr (to the bottom of the river)/ 3 said she t and down 
they w ent. Up again she brought hmi p panting. *' Wilt thou he 
my i»rrW? n said she. “No/ 1 he said, “ hy —i 13 The word was 
drowned in his mouth. She forced him down again into the 
weeds al the bottom. Then she plucked him up again, Now, 
will thou be my mriadJ " The lad was almost drowned, and 
said “Yea_ J1 Al that she was delighted, and wrung him in her 
arms, and ,s.wom with him with her feet to the shore. And the 
coracle went down the stream and the rod too, bur that was held 
to her by the hook and line, for the book was in her tipper lip- 
5o when he came to his strength he had wiih him a gel without a 
stitdi of clothes on her- Ob, a beautiful gel as white as a salmon* 
trying to get a hook out of her lip. So he says, " Pity, l will get 
h out. 33 but he could not pull it through. 11 1 must cut thee/* he 
said, and took out bis little knife, “Yen," said she, 11 cut me/ 1 
and He cut the book out carefully and she did not wince, but 
kissed him suddenly on the mouth p so that her blood was upon his 
face. (l Now thou has taken of my blood thou wilt love me 
for ever/’ -she said, and at the word there came a violent love tor 
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her which never left him during his whole life- He took her home 
and Itved with her a long and lucky life, having many children, who 
all had a little &car, or what seemed like one, in ihdr upper lips* 
to the left- 1 

Bui my informant said that if when the lad came up the second 
time he could have completed his oath with the name of the 
Almighty, she would have become (a salmon) again. 1 

As to magical rites, 1 found some five years ago that there 
were such connected with Arthur's Stone ( Gower), though denied 
by my informant But she 11 did hear that gels went and walked 
round it to see their sweethearts—a long time ago—and if they 
didn't see him they took off their shawls and went on their hands 
and knees—nobody is so fulish now/' This from a young girl 
at Port Eynoru 

Again, at St. Nicholas, near Cardiff, a man told me that his 
mother took him to Castle Conig w (a cromlech near St Nicholas, 
perhaps the biggest existing in Britain), when he " had a decline r 
as a boy, and she spat upon the stone, rubbed her finger in 
the spittle and rabbed him on the forehead and chest. I met 
a man at Pentrevoelas, North Wales, when I was searching for 
a crossed stone between that and Festmiog, He told me w here it 
was, and said when he was a boy his mother took him to it, and 
rubbing her finger on the cross made that &sgn on his forehead. I 
feel convinced there is a good deal of this sort of thing, but 1 can¬ 
not get it oul or else it exists among a residuum which feels such 
a gap to exist between student and peasant that freedom of speech 
becomes impossible, Bui I have felt the sort of thing to underlie 
many ordinary stories, from certain turns of expression. 

Mrs. S- (mother of Mrs, T,)> who is preparing a work relating 
to the county of Glamorgan, lias a good Lhncarfan story of 
catching the ghost of a lady^ The 'lady 1 used to appear and 
pinch a farm-lad at night. So be determined to catch her, and 
got the skin of a white bellied horst.% cutting it into thongs, of 
which he made a bag, and for the drawstrings of the bag he cut 
long thongs from hoof to hoof over the shoulders. This was good 

[The afcjQ*e Story i& alio given in a pamphlet, try Mr. T. II. Thomas, emitted 
S&mr Foi'i'iQCf of Souih Waits, Wllillffi LcwU, prtCU^f, £2 I>uV;e bire=J, 
CmtSiiT, N.D. t but issued 1904,—E, 5 , H-J 
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fw catching ghosts, He placed it at the door of the mom, but the 
g ost evaded the trap, and pinched him Lmmerdfuity. However 
she never more appeared to him, being afraid of the bag. 


*15 The Walk, Cardiff. 


T. K. Tho mas. 


Additions to 4 'The CAircs of Arcyleshik-K.^ 

{Ccmiinmd from pagt 25 | B ) 

HOPPING games. 

(p. T34, after line iB) 

Hop and Bar t he Door. 

Is a sort of general “ Hqppy." Opposing parties are formed* 

r° s 1 “ r each arc by a straight line drawn on either 

side os a neutral ground From seven to ten paces apart. The 
players from, both sides hop on the debatable kud T jostling 
each other, endeavouring to make their opponents drop their 
1eet| or 10 tt™ into the den of the conqueror If one 

of the players lets his foot drop he has to sit down on the spot 
and remains there for the rest of the game; those driven into 
™ c Oflqaeror p 5 territory become members of the conquerors 
party. The game goes on till aU of one side have been put 
out of action m one of these manner^ 

Boimety* 

b related to “Cutting the Cheese" Ail the players’ bonnets 
Lite placed in a row on the ground, a small space being left 
between them. The leader hops on the same leg over each 
bonnet from one end of the raw to the other and back again 
landing in the space between the bonnets. He repeats this. 

ut topping over each in a zig-zag direction, all of course 
wi out touching a bonnet or dropping the other foot. He 
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then hops along the row, a little to one side of it and stooping 
down, lifts the bonnets in succession with his teeth, jerking them 
over hss shoulder. If this were gone through wi±out failure 
the player whs game, but if unsuccessful id any way he had to 
rush for a pre-amuged dun, the others pursuing him, ■ doming' 
him until he reached it with their hastily picked up bonnets. 

In 41 French and Scotch / 3 the boys plating fixed on a territory 
and standing; opposite each other; one side tried to drive the 
other out of bounds, hopping and jostling each other, with 
their shoulders, or making individuals drop the other foot* thus 
causing them to stand aside far the rest of the game. A player 
might rest himself and again take part in the struggle if he Kind 
neither been driven out nor caused to drop his foot, 

(P. 136, after line 13*) 

There are various forms of Pea vet "Beds* used in different 
places, lu Inverness the following diagram will moke the usual 
arrangement clear. 



The names applied to beds as numbered arc, Firstie, Socle 
L iulie, Fame First, Fame Sec* Muck tic. 

Other Argyllshire forms of " Beds 11 than that given ou p. 135 
are— 


Round Beds. 
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Square Beds. 


Cross Beds. 



In Ross-shire (MunJochy) the gome ol u PeavEr " is call ed 
IJ Kettlie." 

General Bedfl, 

A girls’ hopping-game. A number of parallel lines are 
drawn on a flat surface, one for each player, about a foot apari_ 
The first player hops from space to space till she reaches the 
furthest, where she stoops and T stilt on one foot, marks within 
it with chalk the initials of her favourite general F.K, G,W rf 
etc., and then hops back to where she commenced The same 
process is carried out by each player lo succession till all she 
'beds' are initialed. The first player then again hops through 
all the beds, forward and backward, taking care that her foot 
does not touch either the initials or the dividing line of any 
bed but her own, in the latter case she is permitted to touch 
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the initials she herself wrote. Those who follow her do not 
stop at their own beds, hut do the whole line. Making a 
mistake puts a player out, the one doing it oftcnest without 
mistake winning the game. 


IMITATIVE GAMES. 

<F. 140, after line rS.) 

The words used in various districts generally show a common 
origin, but with variations pointing to inesact memory. Thus in 
"When I was a Lady,” a sample of the Uist words is here given 

“ When 1 had a baby* & baby. A baby. 

When I had 4 t«aby K ihi-i way L wntUd £Q h 
See. O lhia way, that this way, that way. 

Sec* O this way, that way T O then* D then. O then.” 

Out sample verses, in addition to that given, commence “ When 1 
was a lady"—"When 1 was a gentleman B — 11 When my husband 
died *■—and 11 When I was a drunkard, 1 ' 

In Uist also the version sent us of 14 When I was a farmer M goes 
thus— 

li Da ytitt knew hnw the the larmEf-i the 

Do jon knuw haw does the hmer, sow h» baiSey hnd hb wheat? 

This, how does the farmer h the farmer P the famet. 

This, haw fiee-S the fames* sow hb bwlcy anil his wheat * 

Thu girls playing sing in unison, holding up the skirt of their 
<iru5s and imitating with their fight hand the sowing of sued. 

The oust verse is K Cut his barky and his wheat/ and while 
singing it they imitate the use of the scythe. 

(P. 141, after line 7.) 

Imitating the actions of a leader without moving from the spot 
are the following, being games in which, if lads take part, it is in 
company with girls. 

Aunt Dinah’s dead. 

The players sit in a circle, and one is chosen as leader The 
leader says to her ueighbourji 11 Aunt Dinah s dead. Her neigh¬ 
bour replies, 11 What did she die of? M u Of doing this , 7 says the 
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leader, striking her left knee with her open left bind. The query 
nnd answer goes round the circle the striking oF ihc knee never 
Ceasing irom the time each commences. When it reaches the 
lender again the -tarae process is commenced with the same query 
and answer! but it is now me right knee whidl is struck, the strik¬ 
ing of the left knee never ceasing. In the nest round, the leader 
may commence by shaking 1 ter head, rocking tier body* coughing 
or any other motion which she thinks of. All being under the 
observation of their neighbour^ a mistake is at once detected, and 
the player stands aside. Success is with the one that hold^ out 
longest. 

The wee Melo-o dy Man 

Is a Jura sample of a .ike game K each of the players being sup’ 
posed to have a musical instrument of their own. Starting as in 
** Aunt Dinah □ dead/ 1 the leader commences imitating a player nn 
the rnclodeon + the others commencing with him as if play mg their 
own instrument, the whole party singing in unison— 

11 I 'm the wee intfls-o-tly 
Dm the Wee meto-o-dj- mao, 
l do oJ| that ever I can 
To follow the W ee nsc3u-o-4j jnan , il 

The leader, however, suddenly begins to imitate the instrument 
of another of the players, ud the one whose instrument has been 
appropriated must at once commence to imitate the mdod&m, 
Supposing the leader's second instrument to be the drum T this 
moment he ceases to Imitate drumming,: the original player 
resumes his own instrument, and the one whose instrument h say 
the fiddle, has been adopted by the leader must then commence 
to play the tncludeon, Want of promptness, becoming confused 
as to your instrument, forgetting to join m the singing, which con¬ 
tinues all the while except when some of the players are declared 
to be 14 out." causes the maker of the mistake to stand aside, bit 
longest u in p winning. 

Statues 

l ^ a like game. The leader in bus case stand* m the centre of the 
drde at first* but commences to run round and round inside it nil 
the others call to her to stop. Instantly on the word* she stands. 
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throwing herself into any posture she thinks lit. the other players 
it once assuming the same. Hie leader then goes through a 
series of the most grotesque statuesque Attitudes she can originate* 
the others foliowing. No one is allowed to laugh* the hist show¬ 
ing her teeth has to go into the centre and act ns leader, the 
leader taking her place, 

INOOEEBGT BFEAKim 

(P* 141, at the bottom.) 

In the process of the deterioration of a language, Gaelic in this 
case; the sound is apt to convey its more usual meaning rather 
than the one which is becoming obsolete. The following sent 
from Uist is an example of this. 11 What English would you 
give for s Is buidh dhuitsa, dol a phosadh nig deircadh na 
bliiint-ihna 1 ? HttaidA (victory, something conducing to a 
person's advantage) is with difficulty distinguished in common 
speech tram dmJ/if meaning 'yellow/ and St would appear that 
generally speaking the answer to the inquiry above is “It [5 
yellow to you to be going to marry at the end of the year." 

KUTFE O-AMES. 

A knife game played with a stick sounds peculiar* but it seems, 
looking to the heading which have been adopted r the most 
appropriate tinder which to include 

Stickle Stick. 

This is a hoys' game, the stick used corresponding in appear¬ 
ance as nearly as possible to a roughly made cricket wicket. A 
soft piece of ground is cho-sen, and the first player holds his stick 
10 his nose, hanging perpendicularly point downwards. He lets 
it drop; if it sticks he leaves it there. The next player, having 
in view tq tumble the first player’s stick over and leave his own 
in its place, goes about it in the same way. If number two 
succeeds in his endeavour* holding his stick to his nose as before, 
he tries to drop it three times, each time slicking in the ground, 
touching the upset stick of the first player. If successful he lifts 
and holds in one hand the first player's stick, and with his own. 
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drives it away as far a* possible*. The first player has now to 
recover his stick and bring it back to the place from which it 
has been struck, meanwhile number two miisl have allowed his 
to drop from his nose and fix itself more or less upright in ihc 
ground ten times before number one is back- This finishes the 
routine, and number three tries to eld with number two what he 
did with mini her one- When a failure occurs the player begins 
where he left on. In the game we have described number iwo 
would have been a winner hi once, but such success is rare. 


LEAP-FBOG. 

(P. 156, after line 11.) 

Caitleach Mharbh is also played under the name of Bonnety. 

One is fixed on by counting rhyme, etc., as “The Eider," the 
otheT players arrange themselves as described above, the boy who 
stands upright, however, puls his back against a wall and the 
boy next him bent dow'n P rests his head on his hypcigastritim, the 
other players forming a line extending from his rear. The rider 
has to straggle along the backs of the line till he can lay his 
hand on the head of the boy resting with his back against the 
wall—we may suppose to “bonnet" him. The line, of course* 
do everything they can, short of lasing hold of each other, in the 
way of kicking, swinging, etc, to prevent the rider attaining his 
object. 

Simple Leap-Frogging, that is, jumping over the head of 
another with the assistance of putting the hands on his shoulders, 
is quite common, one lad 5Landing for ali to Jump over him, his 
place being taken by any one who hula to clear, or by all the players 
going down in succession and being jumped over from rear to 
front The first way oE playing is called, in the neighbourhood of 
Ardrishaig and elsewhere, u Bull the Cuddy. 41 

MARBLES. 

(F r *56* after line 11.) 

This game is known in Ross-shirc as 11 funkie,” and is called 
in Mid Argfkahire “'Monkey Chips. 1 ' 
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{P- 157., after line 17.) 

American Tag. Chippy Smash. 

This was placed with marbles as large as a walnut Each 
player deposited, dose to the base of a high wait, a single 
marble, the whole forming a line. The fast threw his + knicker* 
and caught it on the rebound, and then tried to strike out one 
of the line with it, say at a distance of from twelve to fourteen 
feet, the distance to which bin marble rebounds. He continues 
playing from the same point as long as he coodmies to strike one 
of the deposited marbles. When he fails the next player takes 
his turn. In the absence of convenient wait, the same names 
are applied to the simple knocking of the marbles deported out 
of line, the stand being about the distance mentioned from the 
row of marbled 

Eyeack 

Is played in Ros5-shire. A small ring is made and each player 
deposits a marble on the ling. The order play in deiersnmcd 
by stringing. The first player stands over the ring, and holding 
hk playing bool to his eye T tries to drop it on one of the marbles 
deposited- He continues playing so long as he continues to 
strike with each drop. The others follow in due order. The 
name is evidently connected with playing from the eye. That 
the name 11 la. 1 ' used in Kintyre for a boy a s playing booh has 
the same derivation seems probable. 

Darting 

Is played in Ross-shire also. A smallish half circle is described 
at the foot of a wall and a stand is fixed a convenient distance 
from the serai-circle, on which each boy has deposited a marble. 
The order of play being fixed, the first player throws his plimker 
from the stand against the wall with the intention ol hitting one 
or more of the marbles on the semi<itde in the rebound- If 
successful he pockets die marbles struck* and others are put 
down in their place by the players to whom they belonged- So 
long as he strikes a marble he plays again from the spot where 
his plunker rested, not being required to go back to the stand. 
If at his fust throw a player sees that he is unlikely to strike 
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° u ‘ a h * °*y endeavour to catch his playing bool as ,' t 

f” «“ "H •» . *. ,0 d* cooiingenr.y 0,“ 

f/T! "p b » if * ™,h«, it h , »„ 

aoMbtr dx It he la,Is on the rebound either in strike out i 
hTtLl” ,h< °° 5 h ' “ P^“6"th. the nest pin,,, hn, 

mental agility. 

{P. tfip, after line fg,) 

The Rowing may be called ai, Imitative Game but we classify 

? p]Aym ■* m lcad *e motions 

“^ CCtC ‘ L “iiarr MacS«nuan a l,hi ’g obair, dh'iarr e Ieigefl '* 

. . j 17 6 ,pEa ' {MacStmein wanted working, he wanted throw- 
!ng down, arid he wanted raising.) 

1 his is an inside game played in Uist The player taking the 
the pan of MacSnnetn holds in his hand a switch, a septangle a 
knotted handkerchief with which to punish those making*mis- 
**“• and for convenience of this all the others playing 
«™ged in full ri „. All being ready to MndSmrfn 

shouts ph tarr MacShtmem a bhi ' g oh jit." (MacSimein looks 
for working.} The whole company put their hands in rapid 
raouon as it working at something. MacSimttn then says 
\^ h ,arr ^^.-ahfmein a bhi ot , which the whole company 

tnii imitate the motions of palling something down. MaeSirnein 
continues ordering various movements, logail, dnadk, smornh, 
fuatghad, sabhadh etc. (building up, carding, spinning, sewing, 
sawing etc.); he may order what he likes and makes his changes 
as rapid and unforeseen as possible, the workers having to change 
mm a like rapidity. The action of their hands must never cease. 
Any failure draws down instant punishment, MacSitnein whacking 
the offender w lt h his switch or whatever the instrument he is 
provided with. 

The mental agility in the following is shown in the extern- 
ponzed bargaining which is an incident in the game. 

A* Cha 111 each a bh*. bloth. (The Old Wife grinding.) 

An inside game played in Barra. The players sit in a circle, 
except one, who at first “ nk ra a hack seat" One of those in the 
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circle takes a short stick in her hand, representing the handle of a 
quern* with which she slowly imitates the motions Of grinding H 
repeating time after time sl Bleth O Chailleach rt i Grind O old 
waman). Gradually she increases the rapidity of her movement, 
shortening what she says to H Bleth e" till hand and tongue are 
going as fast as she can make them. Another of the company 
now joins In saying, ** Bail^ bad, bail* Tha fear an tighe ag radh + 
ho p ha, ho, a r Chailleach aig am brath* Bail, bail, baiL Tha fear 
a 1 rigbinn ga iarniidh. 71 (Multure, multure, multure- The man 
of the bouse says ho t ha, ho T old woman at the mill. Multure, 
multure, multure. A man is coming to seek iL) 

The Cailleach at the mill still keeping her hand going, asks 
41 Dc 'n l-aodach bha air” (What clothes were on him), to which 
the other replies, +c Liuach, krach, sean chroicinn. Bail, bail, bail. 
Tha fear ga tamiidh,” (Lurach, larach f an old skim Multure, 
multure, multure. A man is coming to seek it) The player who 
took the back sent now comes forward in the character of a. 
beggar suitably attired as described. He asks his share of the 
meal, he aud the Cailleacb having to settle the amount in an 
extemporized conversation. When thk i* finUhedj others tak- 
their turn, continuing the game. 

We have translated bail 1 multure,' which properly represents 
the millers claim in recompense for Isis trouble, but bail is an old 
word used for the portion to be set apart for charitable distribu- 
hoop so it was translated in Barra and O "Donovan O'Reilly's Irish 
Dictionary interprets it the same way. It seems to be connected 
with the word mal> mail\ 'rent’ p tribute/ The 4 old skin htrach 1 
seems to go back Lo the time when leather coats were worn for 
defensive purposes, lmwmck % lorka* 1 battle harness. 1 

R- C. M AC LAGAN. 


(Tv tentinMtL) 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Solution of the Gougon Myth, 

(VoL stv., igoj t p. 212 s$.) 

I have recently had an opportunity of making a sketch of the 
fresco from Pompeii at the Xaples Museum numbered 9688, 
and mentioned on p + 335 of the ankle above referred to. From 
the prim herewith it will be seen that the description given in the 
text b fully borne out, aiid T as I thinki it conclusively establishes 
my solution of the myth. Upon the same fresco, alongside the 
Fcrscddobsler, is a sea cow with a long ftsh tail^ of a greenish 
colour, completing the picture. The remarkable feature of die 
whole is that the lobster Is rather larger than the cow swimming 
by its side. 



NapEe* ^LLaeump 9688. 

Quite recently the papers have recorded the capture oi an 
enormous lobster, so that there is no reason to reject the Pom¬ 
peian Fancy as anything more than poetic or artistic license. 

I am also able to complete my illustrations by a sketch of the 
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group in the Palermo Museum from the Temple of Setinunte [sec 
p a j 2 j + This is probably the most ancient representation in 
ed^euce of the eicpJoit of Perseus. It is interesting to compare 
the Medusa in this relief, with that from six D* Gnrg&nt on p+ ^31 

_ where the peculiarly shaped leg-strolls ol the Gordon (Pig- 20) 

are nearly identical wiih those of the Perseus in the sketch here¬ 
with. 



Palermo MaaeLiru 


At the Etruscan Museum at Florence is a terra-cotta having the 
face of a split-toogucd Medusa of the type of Fig. 2 T but instead of 
the tentacles shown on Figs. ^ and there is mounted on the head 
as a part of it, an Jcrotmm almost identical with Fig. 17. Another 
specimen of the same kind is to he seen among the terra-cottas at 
the Louvre; indeed^ much more evidence might be produced it it 
were necessary to further sup|Kiri that already provided, 

The remarks on the Manaia (pp. 24°"*) should Scad to die 
examination of the Maori Feather-box illustrated in J Man* 

Xo r 111, The gaping. mouth and live scrolls arc repeated an all 
sides, but on the bottom is the same nondescript pair of jaws, 
attacking the head, as depicted on Figs, 26, 27* Much also 
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has of Late been written about Kapamai or Easier Island, but 
nothing specially to throw light on my suggestion, I would, 
however, mk for a careful and candid comparison of Fig. 27 
with the representation here given of Perseus and Medusa from 
Selinnnte. 

F, Th Elworthv. 


Riddle-Story from ran Wye Valley. 

(AnU t p. 17S.) 

"Gone a-hunting; and all the game he kills he leaves behind* 
and all as he doesn't kill he brings home alive/ 1. 

The riddle recorded by Miss Eyre from the Wye Valley must be 
of venerable antiquity, as Homer himself is said lo have "given it 
up/ It is found in the Ilomirii Epigrams, a codec don of odd 
scraps which me neither Homeric or epigram matte \ one or two of 
the poems (notably the Potters Song and the Eiresionc) are well- 
known to folkdorists, The story is told in the Fsendo-H erode! t*n 
Life of Homer, with variants in other " lives '" of Homer (the 
references arc collected by Abe!, Homeric Hymns, ctc, s p. 126 f.). 
In the course of bis wanderings Homer met some fishermen, and 
cm asking about their catch received the answer, 

MJTT* AiiriJ/AE-CF l?’' DCTQ. 0 OTJ^ cXoflGV, C^EpQjU£flT^CL 

" We have left ah we caught* and bring all wo did not catch/' 
According to one version, which the Pseudo-HcrodoleAu 
biographer is at pains to reject, Homer died of vexation at hri 
failure to solve the riddle. It is difficult to suppose that the Wye 
Valley burrowed from Greece ; and the riddle may well have been 
invented independently. Docs it occur elsewhere? 

E. EL SlKF-5. 
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The Native Races of South Africa : A History of the 
Intrusion of the Hottentots and Bantu into the Hunting 
Grounds of the Bushmen, By G. Vi.. Stow, i\G,S, Edited 
by G. VL Theau London: Swan Sonne Dschein, 1905, 
Pp. xri + 618* with 23 Platts and a Map, Price 3is. 

This valuable work deak historically rather than descriptively 
with the native races—Bushmen* Hottentots, and Bantu; but 
for all that* there is much information for the anthropologist, 
especially with regard to the Bushman. An especially valuable 
Feature is the map showing Mr. Stow's conclusions as to lines 
of tribal migration, whicb + if critidsabk in detail, is none the 
less of the highest importance. As was 10 be expected, a great 
antiquity is assigned to the Bushmen, both on ti priori grounds 
and because their tradition?, no less than their Tock-j paintings and 
carvings, bear evidence in iavour of their prior occupancy of the 
soil The Hottentots, in Mr. Stow s view, were relatively few 
in number—not more than 40,000 in ad—and came from the 
north-east, striking the Atlantic on the west coast and then 
working their way southwards to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they were Found by sixteenth-century voyagers no very long 
time alter iheir migration had been arrested by the waves of 
the ocea n. Mr. Stow holds that the Bushmen, no less than 
the later invaders, came from the north, but in their ease he 
can assign no cause and no date For the migration; the Hotten¬ 
tots, however, were, he conceives, forced southward by the 
pr^sure of the Bantu, who themselves eventually came south¬ 
ward in their wake in successive waves. 
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At the time when Mr, Stow came in contact with the Bash- 
men they were already too much broken up for it to be possible 
to recover much of their social organisation and beliefs, We 
learn something of their beliefs as to n Cagn—the mantis god— 
and n future life; a myth of origin is given, and there are hints 
of initLadom-eremonics and secret knowledge possessed by 
kinship groups or societies. How far these were connected 
with certain animals must be a matter of conjecture, hut it is 
of interest to note that their caves were decorated with animal 
paintings which gave a name to the inhabitants; these caves 
were the residence of the great chiefs, and those who acknow¬ 
ledged their authority received the same animal name. The lot 
of the Bushman in a future life depended on a due observance 
of rites, such as the amputation of the little finger; and though 
nothing in the nature of ancestor-worship was found* they were 
in the habit of apologising to the dead, saying that they wished 
io remain a little longer in the world. Thetr cave-paintings, 
mentioned above, and rock-sculptures excited Mr. Stow's interest, 
and he attempts to base on these two practices a division of 
the Bushmen into painters and sculptors. It is quite possible 
that different local groups differed in their style of decoration, 
for it is clear that painting is not adapted to open-air residences- 
Mr. Stow does not say how far the area occupied by his sculptor 
tribes contains caves which were left unadorned ; bul ii local 
conditions determine the change from cave to kopje dwellings, 
wc can attach no racial significance to the distribution of paint 
ings and sculptures, 

A Long account of Bushman dances is given ; they were largely 
numeric, but a sexual element was not absent. Mr. Stow was 
unable to discover how far they were connected with religion. 
Some of the dances seem to have been in honour of or to 
propitiate Kaarag or 'Cage, who is represented as punishing 
certain offences; but the harvest of facts with regard to religion, 
marriage, and social organisation is lamentably small compared 
with what it might have been had Mr. Stow lived a hundred 
years earlier- 

Of the Hottentot beliefs we learn but little. An interesting 
custom is, however, recorded as to the succession to the chief- 
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tainship. The eldest son of the chief was kept constantly 
supplied with rolllc T in order that he might grow up a strong 
and when he reached the age of manhood thert? began 
a series of confhcis between him and his father which only ended 
when the latter was knocked down, when custom compelled him 
to give up hri position to but son. Up to the age of manhood 
the son was confined to his hat, and was not even allowed to 
wait upon himself, bat received the milk from the hands of 
others. This so closely resembles some of the tabus imposed 
in many parts of the world on the young, more especially on 
women, that the confinement may have been among the Hotten¬ 
tots too somediing more than a mere accessory to the feeding-up 
process. 

Another curious practice Suggests a tabu of commensality. 
Although the cattle were so far the joint property of husband 
and wife that the consent of both was necessary before any were 
alienated, the women killed cattle for their own exclusive use. 
Unlike many South African tribes, the Kuraimas assigned to 
theur women the duty of milking the cows, while the young men 
or boys were, as elsewhere, the herdsmen. 

A Iong Ikt of Koranna 44 clans is given,, but neither here nor 
in the case of the Bushmen do we learn precisely what constitutes 
membership of a dan. Like the Bushmen, they named some 
of these groups after animals, but no information is forthcoming 
as to the date at which these names were assumed, and the fact 
that most of them arc Dutch suggests a late origin. 

In Kidd's Essential Kafir it is mentioned that the chiefs* 
genealogies tip further back than those of the ordinary man* for 
whom dve or six generations arc the limit Mr. Stow shows us 
how far back 40 mc Bantu lists of ancestors go. The chief 
of the Eamangwato in 1879 could give the names of twenty-one 
of his forefathers. Of course, there is no check on the accuracy 
of such a list; but a careful comparison of a genealogy with the 
traditional history of the tribe itself and of its neighbours would 
go far to show how much reliance can be placed on records 
which antedate the appearance of the European in South Africa. 

So much space is devoted by Mr. Stow to Bantu migrations 
that wc hear little of their customs and beliefs; and what we do 
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hear is almost entirely on the subject of the usually 

regarded as a totem, as to which a note from the work before us 
appeared in J^k-Zar^ vol. xv. p p. 503, A list of the Bechmna 
is given, which differs but little from those given by Fritsch 
and others. A point of interest is that the sifi&ka of the Barolong 
is iron, which raises the question of the period at which the 
siimko was adopted. If it was an original jtb$ko f Li can hardly 
have been a totem* though it is possible that bon was known, 
hut not worked or used, at a very much earlier period than is 
commonly supposed. On the other hand, the Barolong may 
have substituted iron for their earlier emblem, Some light 15 
thrown on the question of date by the fact that the great 
ancestor of their chiefs, Nolo—the Hammer for Iron—lived 
some nineteen generations ago—r.f, according to Mr* Stow's 
reckoning, at least six hundred years ago—when their traditions 
represent them as living far to the north ; but naturally this 
inferior limit of date throws no light on the origin of the name. 
As to the question of the identity of the stMo and the totem, 
one or two curious usages with regard to the si£■'&£& are recorded. 
The Ban oka (men of the porcupine), a branch of the Rapid* 
introduce near the joints of a nursling certain parts of the 
stomach of the porcupine. When the sun rises covered with 
clouds the chief of the BaktsaUi (men of the sun) kindles a hre 
at his house, from which all the puopLe get fire for their own 
use. The chief of the Baputi (men of the duiker j is buried in 
a duiker skin. But none of these points seem to throw much 
light on the origin or meaning of the fih i ko* There seems to 
have been a universal dread of setting eyes cm the animal, alive 
or dead, and it was not eaten nor even touched, save a^s a 
measure of precaution to prevent ill effects when they had 
chanced to look upon it unwittingly. Thu chiefs however, was 
in the habit in some of the tribes of using the fur as a cloak, 
just as among the Haputi it was used as his shroud. It i* of 
course no nnvdty to find a chief exempt from the ritual prohibi¬ 
tions imposed upon his subjects; but the association of this 
with the undoubted fact that the cult of the tihako as we know 
it is a form of ancestor worship, suggests that after all it may 
have nothing to do with totemism. Mr. Stow states very 
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positively that some of the tribes have adopted el new sibako ; in 
particular, the Bamangwato are asserted to have done so only 
four Generations ago. The Batanana (men of the young linns) 
seem to have originated later still under a chief called Tauana, 
That there is a substantial basis far this account of the change 
of sibiiko seems clear from the fact that the Bamangwato share 
the Rakuena respect for the crocodile. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that Chapnwi and others assert that 
respect for it was general among the Eechuana, It might there¬ 
fore be argued that the Eamangwato merely exemplify this 
attitude, dne in all prebahility to the use of the crocodile in 
magic. Against this view, however, may be set the duplication 
of the iihoko of the Batlnra, who respect both the python and 
the wild olt% r e- This may Indeed be explained by the hypothesis 
of an amalgamation of kins; hut it seems more probable that 
a change of si&ofo? has actually taken place in more than one 
instance. If go p the case of the Earolong presents no special 
difficulty. 

Against the suggestion of a non-totemic origin of die siMo 
may seem to tell that among other Bantu tribes we find ad the 
marks of totem ism—exogamy, as well as respect Ibr an eponymous 
animal. But if we take the case of the Ova-Herero, this argu¬ 
ment is seen to be faulty. The Ova-Herera have a duplex 
organisation—that of the mmia with matrilmeaj descent, and 
that of the cruzo with patrilineal descent. Neither organisation 
has anything to do with the regulation of marriage, but, according 
to one account, marriage takes place, as a rule, within the amwa m 
On the other hand, two /matin da are said to form a “unity, 1T 
which suggests some rale of Intermarriage- However that may 
be, it seems dear that, H there is any trace of totemism, it is 
tn the If so, the case of the other Bantu tribes may be 

similar, save that the matrilmeal organisation has completely 
disappeared, leaving only what corresponds to the Oruso. The 
origin of the oru&o is not yet explained, and I cannot discuss it 
here; but if in dealing with South African problems we clear 
our minds of totem ism as a necessary par: of our solution, wu 
are opening the door to a more impartial survey than the question 
has yet received. 
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It has been mentioned above that Mr. Stow’s work is historical 
rather than descriptive; but even with the descriptive portion 
left out* it would be well worth the attention of the anthro¬ 
pologist as a specimen of how history may be written from 
tradition- We do not indeed learn from whom Mr. Stow 
obtained bis information, nor do we know how far all bis 
information was concordant—two important points in dealing 
with evidence of any description, but especially with narratives 
which cannot be checked by written records, But in regretting 
the absence of these data, we must not forget that the MS. was 
unfinished at the authors death ^ in fact p a large part of tits 
labours lay still before him. 

For the get-up of the book it is impossible to find anything 
but praise. Both prim and illustrations are excellent and there 
is an index of over fifty pages; not only so p but, in contrast with 
anthropological works issued by same finns t the index has been 
prepared by some one who knew what was wanted. 

N. W, Thomas. 


Orhhnes Islatoicae, edited and translated by Order and 
V mrus&ON and F. York Powell- Oxford ( Clarendon Press), 

I>? reviewing the work of the late joint editors of these volumes, 
it must always be borne in mind that they haver done more to 
spread the knowledge of Icelandic literature in England than 
all other English writers put together. Remembering therefore 
so considerable a debt, especially so soon after the lamented 
death ot the survivor of the two, the critic feels less inclined to 
point out faults than to acknowledge the value and extent of the 
work done, Neither had a sufficiently severe training in philology, 
both were accustomed to use too slashing a hand in the treatment 
of texts; and both these faults are sometimes apparent in the 
present volumes, though to a far less irritating degree than in the 
C&rpus Bartnl^ to which they form a belated sequel. 
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Nevertheless the four volumes together form a, monument to the 
enthusiasm and industry of the editors. 

The intention of this collection is to give m a convenient form 
the materials for the early history of the Icelandic commonwealth, 
these being gathered from Sagas* Laws, Bishops' Lives, and the 
other known historical sources, in the possession of which Iceland 
ts so rich. The story of the discoveiy and settlement are followed 
by early laws and customs* the conversion of the colony, and its 
church history j the second volume contains selections from the 
Sagas* bearing on the history of the four quarters during the 
heathen time, and tales of the explorations further west. Readers 
who object on the score of literary form, to the treatment of the 
Sagas in this section* must remember that they are dealt with as 
documents, only those parts being chosen which suit the purpose 
or the work. 

The most important documents for the early history of Iceland 
are of course Lnxd*dma&&k and the &btlius f which, together 
with some genealogies from the Sagas and the account of the 
settlement of Thorsness from Eyr&yggju^ make up the first 
division. Landndmn has an inttreat beyond its genealogical 
value in the occa.sii-rs.Ll notes of old superstitions and heathen 
cusMms which are scattered through it There is mention of 
sacrifice to the dead in the case of Thorstein Scrofi* to whom 
sacrifice was made after death “ because of his popularity “; of 
human sacrifices to Thor al Thorsness; and of some interesting 
btirial survivals, such as the laying of Asmund Atlason in a boat 
in the howc, with a thrall 11 who slew himself and would not live 
after Asmumi JJ A superstition which long survived appears in 
the story of Grin* IngialdisoD, who pulled up a merman while 
he was fishing*and was drowned fcl crc spring came "; and another 
incident which breaks the monotony of genealogy is that of 
the troll whom Linar Signviindsson saw sitting on a cliff, and 
dashing his heels together in the surf in order to make the 
spray rise. 

The section on w Primitive Laws and Customs 35 is not exhaus¬ 
tive so 1 st as the Saga-material is concerned ; same customs and 
beliefs! omitted here are given later where they occur in the longer 
Saga extracts in the second volume* though many of the sorccoes 
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practised in Vatid&ki and H&lmotrja are either omitted qr narked 
as spurious. Such fragments of ancient practice as the law that 
*" it was murder to kill a child" that had received a name 
{Hdimr^rja) might have been included here. The collection 
under this head is interesting. Accounts are given of the ritual 
followed in the ordeal of passing under the Emf ; in sworn- 
brotherhood; in the oaths taken on the tempering and on the 
boar of Frey; and in the divine toasts and the memorial toasts 
to dead kindred drunk at sacrificial feasts. In the account of 
the divine toasts there is an error in punctuation too important 
to be overlooked, tb SeyM* fyrsl Q&tnsjull, siyfdt |?n/ dn^m 
HI sigts tv rlkes munge lin&m ■ ca sBm Nmr%arfitH % <v Freys- 
fall, tii drs chr frl$ar ” should be translated ^ First must cotnc 
Odin's toast ; he must drink that to victory and power for his 
king; and then Njord's toast; and Frey's toast, to plenty and 
peace/' In the translation (p. 305), a semicolon after M Njord’s 
toast 31 obscures the fact that the toasts to both Njord and Frey 
were 11 to plenty and peace," Njord still retaining a share m 
the functions of an earth-god, in which he was being superseded 
by his more popular younger rival 

In the section on L| The Young Colony/ 1 only those portions 
of the Sagas arc taken which deal with life in let Land; the 
Norwegian adventures which played so important a part in the 
life of many young Icelanders are therefore omitted. This has 
the advantage of Limiting the scope of the work strictly to Iceland 
and the Icelandic colonies. The Sagas from which selections 
are made arc well chosen, Eyrhyggja is an inevitable choke, 
from its mass of legal material; Njdla , which might have been 
chosen for the same reason, is not included. £axdmk^ the only 
other of the great Sagas represented here, and Gis/a, arc already 
well known in English versions; bul some English readers will 
read for the first lime the tragic story- of Hord f ill-fated from 
the day he was bom into a divided household! and his sister 
Thorhjor^, the baby-girl who, cast oil alike by her mother's kin 
and by her father, journeyed through Iceland on the back or 
a tramp till she was taken in by that protector of the destitute, 
Grim the Little ( H&fmverjti) ; the finely told avenging of Olaf 
Havaidsson {Hazards Saga) x and the less tragic Vhtedafi z (of 
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which there is a translation only, without text), with its interesting 
survivals of custom and superstition. 

It is a pity that the translations, exceDent as a rale, should 
be marred by occasional eccentricities, such as the coined words 
n'rongzaus (translating rangIdtr} Y aliened A etc. ; and it is unlikely 
that the word htrvdtmwt will convey any wore meaning to the 
English reader than the hira^s^ing which it translates. The 
versions are also disfigured by frequent alternative translations 
(*£■- u rede or counsel rr ) f and bracketed translations of proper 
names, which, tf necessary, might belter have been placed in 
foot-notes or Index. It is possible that these were merely notes 
for the editor 1 own use, and would have been removed by 
those "final touches ^ the lack of which Ls regretted in the 
prefatory note. 

The treatment of proper names is not happy. Sometimes 
they are translated* some Liras Transliterated* sometimes left, in 
their Icelandic form. It is a pity that the last cnurse was not 
adopted throughout: the translation of proper names is un¬ 
necessary to the Icelandic student; the forms are often unwieldy; 
and to readers who do not know the original they arc misleading, 
while it is not likely that, for instance, ls Se-uttn or Sea wen 11 will 
be more comprehensible to them than 1S?aP. Nor jire the forms 
adopted consistent : thus the female name /j ninn is variously 
represented by Evrm'ftd, E#rwcnJ t M&wm t forumf; and Ufiigr 
is sometimes translated Unfiy 7 while throughout the version of 
Ljosyctnittga It is written Ufiy* Of the two most famous Norse 
kings, Olaf the Saint keeps his name In its Norse form, while 
his equally well-known predecessor appears as Anlaf Tiyggwason* 
It is surely unnecessary too to translate the name of the god 
Thor. 

In some cases a serious liberty b taken with the names. 
The late editors held a brief for the hypothetical Irish influence 
on Iceland; and in accordance with this* they frequently repre¬ 
sent Norse names in translation by supposed Irish equivalents* 
Thus I'iwrm&di Gjajfiiug^ CdiN are translated Dixxrmmd f GaM- 
JaiitR or GiM 1 jA\ and though ill are < ouvmon Scandinavian 

names. In lattdndma, til. 5, i2 T lfna T which is the genitive of 
U*u\ is translated U *id ; and TO I. 9* 6, St irffe/l is 
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represented m the English version, without a word of explana¬ 
tion 01 qualification, by CafAaf-du&k, though it is difficult to 
see why, if SvarfM/ and Gjqjhmg be Irish, Thurkt r// B 
G nt^kdl y Gu&laugj Tfrorlavg, etc,, should not be 

similarly equated. 

Those who have seen the vok rues through the press do not 
dear themselves of all responsibility by an expression of regret 
that the work lacks the dual touches of its editors. There are 
many errors which they could have corrected, and which can 
only be explained by the assumption Ehat translation and text 
were not revised together in proof. There are eases U-g, Ldnd- 
ndma t 1, 10, where words occurring in the translation have 
no equivalent in the text. Again t in Landed swu, IL 5, 3, 11 ak 
grif i 11 (and dug there in the gateway of the 

fold) is translated ** and dug a fort there in the slope by the 
fold-gate," an evident confusion of alternative renderings. There 
arc false etymologies in HarrmBdaIt x Harrx&kolt (translating 
Horgardol^ Hxrgifwl^ and W*-ih$rm { Wfy*n*t ); and there 
are many mistakes (in addition to the far too long Ikt of 
corrigenda) due tu carelessness in proof-reading - t.g Marm&tid 
for JEyvmd, A mu rid for Qtumdt Bmrt for Butmc, Bridr-dak 
{translating Bridal j, Than tan Smiths (where the original is of 
course in the genitive) ; all of which occur in the course of a 
few pages in Lanandma. 

L, WiNtfRtD Fahaday, 


I:’nuush Medicine in the Anglcj-Saxo^ Times. By Joseph 
Frank Payne. Oxford P at the Clarendon Pres®, 11504. 

The Fits-Patrick Lectureship, a gift by an Irishman to an English 
College, commences its history by a course of lectures on Anglo- 
Saxon Medicine By no man living probably could die subject 
have been bandied in a more scholarly and complete manner than 
by the learned bibliophile who w r as chosen to be the hrsL occupant 
-of this position. His attitude towards the works oi which he 
treats is quite admirable, for he recognises, as all should, but as 
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comparatively few do, (hat to approach the study of boots of this 
early period merely for the purpose of discovering i( quaint * 
things or of providing amusement for gaping ignoramuses is to 
throw away one T s labour, and that the only way in which real value 
can be obtained is to try and project oneself into the minds of the 
writers of the rime and discover their attitude towards the subject 
with which they were concerned and its consonance with the 
literature, science and knowledge of the period. 

The first work dealt with, TA* La&A Buck BaU t is the most 
important surviving memorial of Anglo-Saxon medicine, The 
MS. in existence appears to have been written shortly after ihc 
death of Alfred, blit the book itself must have been composed at 
an earlier date. It was the text-book of a man m medical practice, 
and as he alludes to two confreres, Dun and Gxa, it is clear that a 
Faculty of some kind was then in existence* As usually happens 
in these early books, treatment loo?os larger than diagnosis, and 
principles of any kind are conspicuous by their absence, Some of 
the diseases are spoken of under rather striking names: *' half 
head's ache" is an excellent Englishing of our JuNiieratiia, the 
oj the French, and 0 circle-adle rr is a good name for our 
/icrfits t&iter or shingles. iA Poccas J1 or 11 poc-adle" seems to be 
our modem s mall-pox, and there arc many other terms over which 
one cannot linger. The actual accounts of diseases are—like our 
own—mixtures of tradition and observation* but unlike our own, 
the tradition is not corrected by observation-, but set down beside 
it without any critical treatment, Take the case of pleurisy, fully 
given at p. 50. About half this description agrees more or less 
wish that £ivcn by Areiauis, and a good many points In it are 
common to all the classical writers, from Hippos tales downwards, 
But there are several points not discoverable in any ancient writer 
which must have been evolved by Bald himself or by some nl his 
island brethren, m (hat on the whole wc get a mixture of ancient 
traditions mingled with some direct observation. Not much oJ ihc 
latter; for the absence of any proof of clinical observation is a 
marked feature in a book in which the feeling of the pulse is not 
otter alluded to. Added 10 what we may call the science qf the 
day if. a superstitious dement, consisting of duirms and formuLmes T 
l>r, Payne (rates many of these to late Greek and Latin medicine. 
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Others to form5 used by the clergy, others again he thinks may 
represent Teutonic and Celtic folklore. 

Any person in the least familiar with early medicine will be well 
aware how largely it is based upon herbs* and Dr, Payne selects 
the " Herbarium 1,1 of Apulcius for consideration under this head¬ 
ing, The MS, of this work, in the British Museum* is believed lo 
have been written about 1000-1050 a.d. The original Apulehss 
Platomcus (it was an Apoleius of Madaura who wiote 11 The 
Golden Ass ’ ) appears to have written in the filth century and 
possibly in Africa, and the hook in question is an English adapta¬ 
tion. It is remarkable:* as Dr, Payne points out, how many of the 
plants had K even at that time, an English name, and, in many 
cases, a very charming and expressive name too. u Waybraid n or 
"waybroad" is, as he says, a much more picturesque name than 
plantain* and “ Unfortraedde M ( “untrodden-to-picc^ii^} admirably 
expresses the character of knotgrass. Amongst tbE herbs, of 
course, mandrake occupies a prominent position, and Dr, Payne 
devotes some space to discussion of the many curious facts alleged 
about it It is less easy to understand why so inconspicuous, or 
even ugly, a plant as mug-wort (artemisin) and one therapeutically 
speaking so very inert* should occupy a position of such import' 
aneu. Vet it is said to put ss to flight devil-sickness (demoniac 
possession}; and in the house in which one hath it within, it 
forbiddeth evil leechcrafts* and also it tumeth away the (evil) eyes 
of evil men/’ And, Dr. Payne points out* it was in high respect 
amongst the early Greek physicians. The figures in this herbal, 
a number of which are reproduced, together with figures from 
other similar books, arc Lotcresting, and it is specially to be noted 
that as the artists copied each from an earlier work and not from 
nature, lire drawing* get to look less and less like the real tiling. 
This was not due to laziness, but to the fact that the pictures were 
intended not to represent natural or known objects* but to identify 
the plants described by the old writers* an instance of science 
held in bondage by tradition. 

Dr. Payne's summary of this portion of his subject is interesting 
and very instructive, and may here be quoted; "The Anglo- 
Saxons took a keen interest in the study of plants for medicinal 
uses. Much of this was doubtless due to the monkish physicians 
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and the herb-gardens of the monasteries, but there must also have 
been a popular and widespread love of do were—a national 
characteristic which may still be recognised in the cottage gardens 
of the South of England, Along with this there went accurate 
observation and discrimination, so that these unlearned botanists 
were able lo recognise and name a much larger number of native 
plants than they could have known through the translated Latin 
books. Their knowledge of botany was not only much more 
extensive than has been supposed* but it was original/' 

Passing over the subject of Anglo-Saxon surgery, we must 
devote a small space to the deeply interesting subject of charms 
Ln connection with the medicine of the period! a pardon of the 
book particularly interesting to students of folklore and well 
worthy of their careful attention. In answering the question as lo 
whether these Saxon charms— or a large part of them—are not 
derived from Teutonic or Celtic medical folklore, Dr. Payne lays 
stress on the difficulty of coming to a decision, since it is hard to 
know whether a charm may have originated m folklore or in 
borrowed learning* for a good 11 deal of so-called folk-medicine Is 
old-fashioned medicine which has sunk down to the level of the 
unlearned, and has sometimes put on a rustic dress. 15 Many of 
these charms cm, In fact, be traced to Oriental* Greek or Latin 
sources, Some of the curious words used in some of these incan¬ 
tations—evidently without any knowledge on the part of the user 
as 10 their meanings—appear to be Irish! or perhaps Scotch Gaelic, 
of others the original language cannot even be guessed so changed 
have the words become The «pirit of the Leech-books is 
Christian, and hence everything in the nature of u rane-lays r| is 
purposely omitted as being of heathen origin. The Church 
banned such incantations, and had her own blessings for herbs, 
potions* and unguents* Many directions as to the proper psalms 
and prayers to be said when gathering plants, as well as to the 
tames w hen they should be sought* appear in the books of which 
Dr, Payne deals. On the whole, otic obtains from this work a 
most vivid picture of the medical science of the time^ and ! 
confidently recommend it to all interested in the social history of 
the early days of England- 


Bertaau C. A. Windle, 
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JtFL “ ALLEKj£^FJnTIli>lN ; HtiDDfSE, KlUSTEK J'ULErEST. Yoh I. 

By H, F. Fcilbcrg* Copenhagen t 1904. 

M A popular. exposition on a scientific basis 11 describes in brief 
the character of this wort on Christinas by Dr Fell berg, from 
whose extensive knowledge of the popular beliefs and customs 
of Scandinavia one confidently expects an adequate handling of 
the subject. This expectation is quite realised as regards the 
more important sections composing the present volume, though 
taken as a whole it leaves on the mind something of a desire 
for a stricter method and more conclusiveness. This, however* 
may be remedied in part in the second volume, of the scope 
of which no indication is given. 

The work opens with a section of considerable length (So 
pages) on tbe cult of the dead, showing by examples from 
many lands how great a part this plays in the popular 
imagination. The section is extremely interesting in itseh, and 
is written with much sympathy, but its bearing on the main 
subject is not at all clearly indicated, though Dr, Feilbcrg 
ends it with the words, “ All these traits recur one by one 
in the northern beliefs relating to Yule, Perhaps this may 
be demonstrated later on, but at present it seems & little 
difficult to bring Christmas into any close connexion with the 
Dits Irt? f the Child &f and other pieces of various 

kinds which the author cites at length. 

Passing to the specific subject of his book. Dr. Fed berg 
deals first with the SJ Old Northern Yule," giving in outline an 
account of the great midwinter feast* but somewhat obscuring 
the fact! by the introduction of a good deal of extraneous 
matter, part of which would more appropriately have gone 
into the preceding section. The visit of Signin to Helgi in 
his grave-mound, for example* the haunting* of Thbrdlf Bcegifdfc 
and Glim* ant! similar tales, are striking enough* but have 
nothing directly to do w r ith Yule and its festivities. The same 
objection applies to the description of the tpdkvna Tborbjdfg, 
with which the chapter closes: here the author himself admits 
that he does uot know M that it is anywhere expressly stated 
that Yule-tirnCj or even winter, was specially favourable for the 
art of foretelling the future,' 1 
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From these old traditions it is a far cry to the third section, 
in which the modem Danish Ysik r with all its attendant 
observances, general and local* is described in detail, while 
Norway and Sweden arc similarly dealt with in the sections 
which follow. Here Dr. Feilberg has clearly taken great pains 
to make his presentation of the subject as complete as possible* 
and bis Lively descriptions succeed in bringing out very distinctly 
the prominent place winch the Christmas season holds in the 
hearts of the whole community. Many curious details and 
variations of custom in the three Scandinavian countries are 
mentioned, the reasons fur which leave much room for specu¬ 
lation ! in many cases accident or local fancy may be the only 
reason alter all. The whole material is so varied that any 
attempt at summarising it here would be useless* but all this 
part of the work might with advantage be translated into some 
language more commonly known than Danish. 

The natural sequel to these three sections is the very popular 
one at the end of the volume* entitled IJ How Christmas is 
kept,” and containing accounts from a U comers of the world. 
It is an obvious defect in arrangement that this is separated 
from its fellows by an historical dissertation on the f< Christian 
Yule. 13 This ought rather to have followed immediately on the 
section which deals with the “ Old Northern Yule." In that case 
the historic connexion, or rather the want of i^ between the old 
and the new would have come more dearly before the reader. 

While Dr, Feilberg's work bears evident traces of the difficulty 
of being at once scientific and popular, it is one from which 
there is much to be teamed even by those who take up the 
subject of popular customs in its most serious aspect. Any 
demand for the ultimate evidence on which the statements are 
based is anticipated by the copious references to original 
authorities given at the end of the volume. A glance at these 
is sufficient proof of the wide mailing and research which have 
gone to the making qf an interesting book, Scandinavia has 
done marvels iei the way of collecting its folk-lore* and It is well 
that it also has scholars capable of combining the scattered 
items in a work of this kind. 


W„ A. Ckaigie. 
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Journal of American Folklorjl, Vo). XV 1 L, Oct. Dec., 1904. 

It is a fact not unworthy of remark that of the six articles in 
this number only three arc of the type which we are accustomed 
to sec in Fotkkrt. These all deal with folk-tales, one French. 
Canadian, one of the Diguenos (it might have been well to say 
who they are), and the third, a comparative article on jjoints of 
resemblance between an ancient Egyptian and Amerindian folk- 
t ales. 

Of the remainder, one-— a di^ctjsdoD by Dr, Boas of some traits 
oi primitive culture™is of a type which might well be commoner 
on this side the warer. I may be doing the Folklore Society an 
injustice, but I think it can hardly be maintained that the work 
of synthesis or even of criticism keeps pace with the work of 
collection. Among American folklorists collection^ though they 
aie not of course to be despised, stand on a distinctly lower 
plane than analytic or synthetic work. 

The other two articles deal respectively with Filipino drama, 
including native* Christian, and Mohammedan religious* and 
modem seditious plays ; and with proverbs in the making. It 
is, however, difficult to sec how such a pronouncement as 41 the 
anatomical characters of the rates have in all their main points 
remained constant can be classed as a proverb, the very essence 
of the proverb being homeliness and wit 

The classified records of Amerindian and Negro folklore are a 
very useful feature of this excelled periodical, and the Folklore 
Society would do well to undertake a similar work fur British 
dependencies. Provided the classification is cremate, no work 
is more useful ■ unfortunately the only attempt at bibliography 
in kurope the CVI do not include the InttmaUon*tl 

Catalogue of Scitn<{ and U Urn lure as being far too incomplete_ 

is marked by extraordinary inaccuracy. Another feature of the 
j-A,F.l„ which might Well be imitated in the space tie voted to 
notices, practically folklore news of the day. 

W. Thomas, 


Rooks j&r Rndrw skutild b€ ad&Wtlttd 1$ 

The Editor of 

c/o David Nutt, 

57-S9 Long Acre, London, 
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Vol, XM.] 


DEC KM BEK, jggj. 


[No. IV. 


WEDNESDAY, 21st JUNE. 1905. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley in the Chair, 

The minutes of the Inst Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The election of Miss Isabel Dickson and Mrs. E, J, 
Dumtill as members of the Society was announced. 

The enrolment of the Adelaide Library as a Subscriber 
and the resignation of Miss McCaskic were also 'an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr. Wright exhibited and explained a number of 
Chinese and Japanese charms, of which the following is 
a list, via.:— 

cidmi£. —Divination blocks used by fortune-tellers, jade 
wheel and lock charms, three charm hairpins, child's 
charm against accident, street cake lottery set, and 
three metallic charms, 

Japattm. —Temple divination-box (from Dr. Dressers 
collect tong printed medicine-charm washed with 
water used as curative drink, lucky purse, three 
curious Charms of cooked grain, etc,, and a cup and 
platter of Soma ware used as a charm against 
paralysis: also a Korean charm and a Russian ikon 

VOL- 3t¥I, j * 
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Minutes of Meeting, 

Dr. Caster read a paper entitled "The Legend of 
Merlin [p. 407], and in the discussion which followed, 
the Chairman, Miss Paton, Mr. Nutt, Miss Jessie Weston, 
and Miss Haw kins* Dempster took part. 

The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to Mr. 
Wright for his exhibits and to Dr. Caster for his paper. 

The following additions to the Society's Library were 
reported : 

Kecueii de Memo ires el de Tcrtcs du XIV Congrh 
d£s QfimialisUs. 

Anafccia BoUandiana, VoL xxiv r Farts I and 2 fby 
exchange), 

Moghdsja Taz^Znic&ii No. 44. 

X-jgheid it Main fuk Id-Dinja td Takl t by the Rev. 
Father Magri, presented by the Author. 

four ml of the /I nl/tropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 
vii., presented by the Society. 

V Cymmrodor, Vol xviii., presented by the Cymmro- 
dorion Society 

Neolithic Dau~ Ponds and Catlieutqys, by A. J. Hubbard 
and C. Hubbard, presented by the Authors. 

77 /t- American Antiquarian, VoL xxvii.; and the 2ist 
and 22nd Annual Reports of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, presented by the Bureau. 
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BAVILI NOTES 1 


ETB-E MJfKfiTT, AUTWOm OF fci 5EVEX VEAK3 AMONG TR E FJQRT, 

41 FOLKLORE OF THE FJORT,' 1 

(Read at Meeting, 19/A April, 1905.) 

The Soul, 

When I read that according to the observation of 
Mr. So and So the same word is used among a certain 
people for breath, shadow, ghost, and soul, I do not 
conclude that the observer in question is wrong. Neither, 
however, am I led to suppose that these four distinct ideas 
are one in the mind of those people- I know how hard it 
is for an observer of primitive, arrested, or degraded people's 
thoughts to get at their real meaning ; and I know that in 
some cases one word may stand for four distinct ideas, - 
Even in the country in which 1 live, although the white 
man has been here over Four hundred years, 1 doubt if 
there are many who could enter on this subject with any 

f [The Pi nil, otherwise known as the Fiote or Fjprt, arc a Bantu tribe- living 
tin the Loango most* north oF ihti Congo rivei {see map), where rill the recent 
troubles Mr. Dennett bail tended for nearly a tpauier of a. century. Mlto 
Kingsley, as We know* filmed the highest BpUHOa df hi? fohrrtMo knowledge 
of the nsttvtii 

Mr. Dennett hits slightly F&ried hi* system of spelling Lhe Fjort Language, 
since we kit had the pleasure oF fecemng a communieiilijQn frtstn him,, but the 
following; hints On pronunciation will perhaps lie suflicienti The vowels should 
be sounded 0* in Italian; the an or which m some eases reuses the p 
formerly used. apparently lepn^eDl iltg the rfiind of the open Italian A X 
should be sounded as tik w r always wftand a, slight breathing, or indefinite 
vowel- sound, Should be he&rtl before the iniriftk M and A 7 , when followed by 
n cnnsunanL — ELei . ] 

fl Take the Bavili word Aftifrfii fw instance. 
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great hope of giving you a definite idea of the difference 
the native draws between life, shadew, breathy and intelli¬ 
gence on the one hand, and ghost, soul, and spirit on the 
other. 

X. Xiduudii, or Shadow. Children arc frightened or 
shadows. I remember when it was considered a crime 
for a person in this part of the country to trample on 
or even to cross the shadow of another, more especially 
if the shadow were that of a married woman. This 
shadow the Eavili call Xidundu . Today people are still 
very particular about passing one another; but a new¬ 
comer would be rather reminded of the custom at home 
that it is rude to pass in from of anyone, and inclined 
to put this habit down to a native's natural politeness. 

At night the Xidundu is said to sleep in the body of 
its owner; and that it is considered a very vital part of 
man we gather from the fact that should an nd&xi or 
dealer in black arts, rob a sleeper of his Xidundu f he is 
said to take away his life. The Xu/undu enters and 
comes out of the body by the mouth {Mana) and is then 
likened to the breath (Muvii) of a man. When a man 
dies* he is said to have no shadow, even as he has no 
breath. Thus in the mind of the Bavili both Xidundu 
and Muz-u are part of mortal man, and die with him. 
But when a person swoons, or has a fit P or is in a trance, 
they say some ndoxi (witch, or rather wizard), has taken 
his Xidundu r and it is just at the pleasure of the witch 
to return it or not. Should you kill the ndoxi, the 
Xidundu in question would escape with another member 
of the ndoxfs family. Supposing even that you know the 
witch who has secured your friend's shadow, you may not 
go to him and ask him to return it; you must get two 
or three ngangas 1 to confirm your supposition* who will 
visit the sick person, and try out to the ndtm to leave 

pi. ffticss, audktK'iniJk Mr, DecmcU tuni'idcis 

ibftt lli£ priQsajy meaning af the wetd i* nepmU* t cf. ant M Molhwty^^gtf ] 
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the person alone, and then threaten to call out his name 
if he does not return the Xsdundu, and then if it is not 
returned, knock some fetish, calling his name out, so 
that if the ndoxi does not return the Xidundu he mil 
surely die. 

2. Ximbindi t or RevemnL We have already learnt 
a good deal about the Bitnirindi in the talcs in Notes on 
lb? Folklore of the Fjort (pp. u-i 6 r li$ t 156). 

After death the Ximhindi of a person may rest in the 
house in which he dies for twenty days, after which it 
goes off to the woods and lives the very natural kind 
of life described in the above tales. Hut the Ximbmdi 
oi an ndoxi may haunt the place he died in for ever. 

It is believed that tf a person ever sees the Ximbindi 
of one of his relations that person who sees it may 
die ^ but should any one be beaten by one* that person 
certainly has not long to live. 

An ndoxi who has the proper medicine impangd) is 
spoken of as having the power of Nynngcda. Such a 
ndoxi catches and keeps Bimbindt, and sends them out 
to beat and kill living persons. This ndoxi lias also 
the power to send the leopard to kill people, or the 
crocodile to drown them or to carry their Bimbindi 
away under the waters to some island in the river 
Kongo, where he collects them previous to selling them 
to the white man, who (they believe) makes his doth 
beneath the blue sea far away. 

The girl mentioned in Notes on the Folklore of the 
Fjort (p. it) as living in Mai da, and as having died 
and been buried there, and then sold in Bom a as a 
slave, and who afterwards came back to her family, 
was supposed to be under the influence of Nyungala 
by her parents. Since giving this example of a living 
A imbindi I have heard of another case, A girl of the 
village of Lumbembika, ill die upper Lukulu river in 
Kakongo, died and was buried. Some time after this 
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her mother. having made a long journey into the bush, 
came across her daughter add asked her how she got 
there. She said that she had been sold to the chief 
of that town. After some palavers and delay she was 
brought hack to her town, where she lived as a Ximbindi, 
She was forbidden to go near the place where she had 
been buried. The only difference people noticed about 
her was that her will was not her own, and that her 
eyes were like those of a person who had been drinking* 1 

3. Xiiumtd, or nditnei, the intelligence, dies, so they 
say, with man, and a Ximbindi is simply a tool in the 
hands of the uduxi, and has no ndunzL 

4. Nthf/v, voscc or soul of the dead. The Bakulu p or 
souls, of the Bavili have nothing to do with witches, or 
shadows, or ghosts, or breath, or even intelligence: they 
are the good and guiding voices of the good dead, ix. 
of those who arc not ndoxi. They prefer to dwell in the 
heads of some of their near relations, and are placed there 
as described in the Death and Buriat of the Fjortr If 
they are not fortunate enough to find such a habitation, 
they are said to hover about the outer division, or 
verandah, of the houses of their relations. They are 
never seem They mourn with their relations when in 
trouble and long to help them. And they say that If 
every one of the Bavili were destroyed to-morrow, these 
Bakulu would hover about in the grass around their town 
for ever and ever, 

I was very much touched the other day when present 
at the funeral of a woman whom I had learnt to respect 
very much, to note the careful way in which the brother 
picked up the sacred earth from the grave of his now 

1 [There it, of course, no ren^ou to thar tliesc narratives have 

any tusk in faci further than ihe abduction of peopJe foT i*]e into itaveiy* 
.i-ecQcnutiHhed perhaps with the aid of hypnotism? N, W* T.— I knew ihe 
pQTtire- K, E. D.]| 

toL riii [*, r 36^ 
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buried sister. His wife held out the cud of the red 
cloth serving as her husband’s waistband, and he carefully 
placed the earth in it She then doubted the doth over 
it and tied the whole into a knot. This earth at some 
future date will be placed by some nganga in the little 
hom (iikawlu), or then in the little tin box {nkobi), so that 
the nktilu or the dead sister may be placed in the head of 
some living relation, and her guiding voice be once more 
heard by those who loved her. 

There are apparently various kinds of iulu among the 
Bavili: 

1. Nktdu bakakata (or the soul of our ancestors) causes 
women to bear offspring. 

2. Nkutu tiputiu is also a soul of the past, that causes 
babies to fall sick. 

3. Nkulu yionsi is the soul of one who has just died. 
It is placed in the bead of a living relation for the purpose 
of consultation, as described. 

The muritu nsambi 1 will not reckon as “ nkulu" the 
nktdu ttdoxi (tV, kulu of the person dealing in black arts). 
This nktilu of the dead wizard only a wizard seeks to 
have placed in his head; but apparently it exists after 
all that has been said to the contrary by me and my 
informers in nkki} It is a sore point with the Bavili, 
and they prefer to tell us that the nkulu of a wizard ceases 
at his death. 

NOTES.'—I. kit Maim, or the Mirror. It is " Xina 3 to 
throw' the light reflected from a mirror upon a person ; 
and when the light passes across the face of an individual 
he cries out: " Leave me alone, 1 have ndxdu 1 medicine 
in my body." It is not a crime, but more of the nature 

'[Mtwiu of God. worthy mao, man who rqindLlU.es 

any connection with witchcraft; set below, p. 3S3.] 

- [ H = mjs;^rknJ5 power j fetishism ; holy thing* idol, fctkk] 

* Fcirbidden; see bdow, p* 

4 1 See list tiiMitiHii* personal protective charms* infra, p. 380*] 
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of an insult, to throw this light upon a person* Bits of 
looking-glass are to be found fixed in trees, and in the 
eyes and stomach of many fetishes. The light thus thrown 
is called ntenia /« mmfrw. Then there is the divining 
mirror of Nganga Mpuku Nyamhi} used when the 
M&mb&m&s (chiefs whose duty it is) cannot agree who shall 
be elected Maloango, or King. 

II. Photography. When one wanders about a native 
village with a camera and points it at people with the 
intention of taking their photographs, they invariably 
at first run away. They say that they are afraid that 
the photographer wishes to take away their life or 
Moniv. 


FtTlSH.ES, 

[Mr, Dennett classifies the objects revered by the Bavili 
as (i) ufciti ci t +L powers on earthy ie> certain sacred 
groves, places, trees, rivets, animals, etc,, etc. T which have 
fetish power (answering pretty much to the Polynesian 
tnana) inherent in them by natures and (.2) fetishes to 
which power has been communicated by certain cere¬ 
monies, Of the firpit class he says little in the present 
paper, but several items in his list of tiMci fcici, Jj personal 
protective charms " appear to belong to iL In the second 
class he distinguishes nail-fetishes from others, laying 
stress on the difference of the sources from which their 
several powers are supposed to be derived* on the differ¬ 
ing methods by which the power is communicated to 
them, and by which they are invoked or consulted! and 
finally, on the contrasting occasions of their use, Mr, 

»[Mf* Dennett lit some aoi<& not yet ptintid of a firerc ncted L*> 

Jfpmm&i Aff Jiku. Ksuaatn or Nyamhi i& a name of deity: Mpntu ia the rat 
(set below, p. 396). The Njgtngtl rc&'rrtfl IQ ls apparently Ihe pncM of 
this grove. Every Nganga him his own ifrfithod of divitiaUOfl. Seti N, W. 
Thimiits CfyiUd-Gati^ t p. 56.] 
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Dennett, as will be seen, attaches great importance to this 
distinction. In the notes which follow he treats of fetishes 
for family, personal, and public use respectively. Ed] 

i . BaMri Bankomii, 

(Family Fetishes brought by the winds; known as 
Zinkcndi in the Kongo.) 

1 . The Mpumbu are said to have been brought by the 

east wind {Mabilt). . 

They are wooden figures of a man and a woman, stand¬ 
ing about eighteen inches in height. When these figure- 
have been carved it is necessary to enrol them among the 
btikici 1 of the Bavili. They must be set apart from 
common figures {tikawti), and dedicated to their .ocrei> 
use as nktei. This is done by the *gattga in the follow¬ 
ing way: 

A small shed having been built, he encloses it with 
the fronds of the palm tree. He goes into the bush to 
gather the leaves of certain trees and herbs (which I do 
not know) to make the necessary medicines. He picks 
out a man from the family who shall act as the spokes¬ 
man of the figure, and then proceeds to put the spirit 
into him ^ by pouring a decoction or infusion of the herbs 
he has gathered into his nostrils and eyes. The man 
thus treated then lies down upon an empty bos within 
the shed, surrounded by the fronds of the palm tree, until 
the spirit enters his head. He gives evidence of this by 
beginning to shake violently, so that his body makes a 
noise on the box like the beating of a drum. He then 
gets up and tries to run away< but he is lorced back 
into the hut until the attack has passed, when he is given 
the name of Nguti Bwanga. 

The wooden figures are charged with the proper medi¬ 
cines, and as Mpumbu are then given into the custndy 

1 [BaHei, pi. or Mid.] 

1 [Neither he nor the figures be ins nMn d, nkld of the eanhd 
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of their spokesman, Nguli Bwonga? And when Nguli 
Bjvanga has received the Mpumbu t he buries medicines 
in the ground and plants a 

When a native is sick and has gone through all the 
necessary formalities in connection with the rites af 
Mpumhi M rites in which the plant Msakasaka plays an 
important part, a pig is killed and its blood is poured 
over the wooden figures of Npumim^ as if they were 
supposed to glory in that which the Zijkpm Zinkondi 
abhor 1 

Nguh BtUQMga does not drive nails into the Mpumhu. 
He simply throws palm-kernels and dust at them, as he 
asks them to kill the hidden enemy who is secretly de¬ 
stroying the petitioner. And Ngiili Bwanga causes the 
Mpumbu to kiss mother^earth as a sign that the petition 
is heard* 

MABtU as a Nkici Nkmidi is found at tlie entrance of 
each village and sacred grove, even as it is found at the 
gates of the old kingdom of Loango on its eastern frontier 
It takes the form of a string of grass and feathers stretched 
across a road from two stakes or uprights of Nkala wood 
planted on each side of it/ 

II. XlMBUKA (the first Nkici brought by the west wind) 
has the form of a round native basket made of the Mfubu 
leaves, and is used as the depository for the household 
remedies. Its guardian does not throw kernels at this 
basket, but he shakes a small gourd (filled with hard 
seeds that rattle) at it, as he requests it to cure one of 
the family, or to slay an enemy of the petitioner. It 

Dr si t h mmd //and/ of tfa jy&rt [fc-J-*, yiiL i^g). My CM* Midinmso 
li Entawg# of Ihe Affwmfrn. 

s lcr. p. 404, where tic pig b said tn be live A'vm (CaM BoimiJ) ci| Lhc 
Fnmu Zinhctvii | finally ebicD! Baiin me owned only by the 

hcadU of FunuLiers who can trace their descent from kings. 

J S« Fktc XXVIL from photograph by R. E. D, The ob)Ml iiiMdt the 
hui is a cofim eerhiaintng 1 cufpsc prepared for banal. 

* Set Fiat* XXVni From photapiffc by R, £. D. 


Vs. a l l: XXV M L 
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has two guardians and voices that speak for it. A r guti 
Hwang*, a woman, and Ngulu Bvnit, a maiu They are 
not a married couple, and sexual relations are not per¬ 
mitted between them, The ceremony of putting the 
voices 1 into them is the same as that connected ivi 
Mpumbu ; but each personage has a hut apart, in which 
he or she has to live two months. 

Nzaci is also a basket ; and the same ceremonies are 
gone through in putting the voices into its guardians. 
Both take the name of Sua?ni until the ceremocj i* o\<»r, 
when the woman takes a small fetish, Nkutu (a small 
bag) which she wears between her arm and body near 
the arm-pit, and becomes Xicimbo, while the man takes 
the name oF JCtitfubv* 

The above two Baklei are said to have been brought 
by Bunzi, the west wind.* 

III. Ngofo and Lembt arc said to have been brought 
by the south-west wind Ngonzolo, 

NGOFO. In the analogous ceremonies connected with 
this basket, which is round and open like a coaling basket, 
the maiden only is placed In the but After this, which 
in this case is a marriage ceremony, both man and woman 
wear a certain kind of iron bracelet called ngofo. The 
maiden when first she enters the hot is called KuyiV 
wife, or Nkad Kayi ; afterwards she is known as Nkaa 

Ng&fo- , 

LEMBE, the other fetish under the rule of the south¬ 
west wind, is a bracelet connected with a marriage-rite. 

![FfOW the synonymous use of the WO ids "voile" md "spirit* in this 
connection. we cake it that they it present (he native W«d Will At] 

‘Qwangn, Ngoyo. MWo de Mbayn. Mponbt MS /-iniitx Bankwli (see 

illustration in Tht Qairtr. XXiii. 6lJ) t «?.). 

Makwani and XLmpuIlfiU air names of otho l^otts of this dMH. H^Ei 
(like folks) *re also known hete (see iHuslTfltin n in Tht Quitter). 

L'jjiwnii find Nkutu jne immUlsd I and 1 on p. *5®. ‘ hl 

Cph^Bl Ndibu, £&-+ jk 25?, 

3 Kmjri ii ihe name the UMifL 
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The wife married in this way is called JWkari Letnbi r 
and is the one who acts as the guardian of all her 
husband's Jffhici, and should she commit adultery, the 
husband upon opening the basket containing the medicines 
connected with the marriage would find them wet Nkad 
Lembe is kept very strictly within her hut and the fence 
{bumbo) surrounding it. Ltibukti v a large kind of rat, is 
said by Tati to be Xiw* [tabu] to Nisei Lemhi} 

Noth —Bmkawd Nkawci Bi Mw&kutut (the little 
figures that are apart, looking in different directions) are 
two figures on stakes driven into the ground which are 
said to turn round as the seasons follow one another. 
At the beginning of the rainy season one Faces Kayh 
the other the lake Luleba, that Is. their backs are more 
or less turned to the sea. In the dry season they face 
different points of the sea 

Personal Charms or Fetishes. 

The following are some of the principal Nkidkici, or 
personal protective charms—fetishes in the proper sense 
of the word feiiifQ : 

Cibai a charm worn by women to ensure safety in 
child-birth, consisting of a horn of the little gazelle srst f 
filled with "medicines^ 1 

Tania ; a string bearing a strip of the skin of the 
Xmkand&t or sloth, tied tightly round the head, as a charm 
to protect the wearer from harm and pain. Tania is also 
worn as a sign of mourning, and b then supposed to 
have the effect of helping the wearer Co bear his troubles, 

(The sese and jt inkanda arc two of the most difficult 
animals to catch, hence the charms are proportionately 
valuable.) 

A F Xr0; a charm for a woman. 

Nduriai a charm for a man (cf. as/*, Note L t p, 375). 
s Cf r MiiiE Kingsley^ Wat Afrium Sr* 4 m , p. [93* 
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BehfHg&l a charm which women wear to guard the 
life of the baby yet unborn* It is made of a piece oF 
the skin of the Xid/umm t a kind of sloth which is a very 
fast breeder. 

Nmam ; a charm which gives a man virility. It is made 
of the skin of the elephant 

Xikunda ; a double rattle having fetish powers, carried 
by the Badungu or police society 

Mhumha ; the copper bracelet worn by the Nganga 
Mhumha p who grants to those unfortunate in health a 
bracelet made of the fibre of the baobab tree, called 
Sunga Mhumha (not to be confounded with the iron 
bracelet or charm given by Nganga Mbumha Xidmhu\ 
OF the same class of charms are the bracelets (not 
marriage bracelets): 

Ngvftii made of iron; in this case not a marriage 
bracelet. 

Sufiga Nsaci, made of plaited leaves of palm tree or cloth, 
Sunga Ximbuk&j „ it » »- 

Sunga Mabiti^ „ , t n i» 

Sunga Xinbingo, B „ » » 

Nganga Mhumha Xidmhn is the full title of the Nganga 
Mbumba t or medicine-man attached to Matoango J s court 
He it is who accompanies and encourages the king-elect 
{or Ngufigd Nvtanha) to proceed on his way to Buali, the 
capital. He tells him that he will overcome alt hb enemies, 
or that he has nothing to Fear as he has no enemies, 
etc. He owns the relishes Xistmgo and Xisih A 

Xisanga is a piece of iron to be found near Tero. 
buried in the ground near to the sacred ground. “ Is 
it true," 1 says the [enquiring] man " that I am to have 
no children f ** as he tries to pull up this buried piece 
of icon, Xisika fa a piece of heavy wood buried in the 
same way in different parts of the country for the same 
purpose, (i>, divination). 
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A plain iron bracelet h given to patients by Nganga 
Mbum&a Xidmbu and worn by them as a bracelet, 

ferriage - B/aeelcts. — Xgofb r iron marriage - bracelet h 
originally ivory (Zmzuw) for real princesses. 1 Ngvfo and 
Fanzi arc the Loango and Kakongo names for the same 
marriage rite and bracelet 

Lm6e t a heavy copper marriage-bracelet common to 
Loango and Kakongo. 

Xibutu Xthngo Y a small copper bracelet connected with 
the medicine given by Ng&nga Xifruiu to protect one 
from evil. When a man wearing this bracelet marries, 
his wife also takes and wears one as a charm, in sign of 
marriage. 


3. Zinkawci Zi Bakki (not Bad ,} 

(The figures of the people ; Z ink id Mbowu? or Nail 

Fetishes.) 

The Bavsh divide all people into two great classes; 

1. Muntu Nzawbi (man of God) r 

2 . Muntu a Ndtmgd (man of black arts), Ndango 
signifies the evil spirit that is said to live in the stomach 
of all witches. 

Now the Ztftganga nk&i (or the repeaters of the lore 
connected with the wooden images into which nails are 
driven) are not priests id the sense that the Ziitganga 

i [Compare ihe Mowing, fram A Vuii is LmtanUa, Aua%ff 0/th* Barvtis w 
by Reginald Arthur Surb T late Captain Cape Fkiys 1 Corp^ (Slmpkm and 
1902 .} The AtaijiL'tu at Qufffi pf the Harcmsc,, Living at Nikola on 
ihe Zambesi la 1900, 11 had cm a light cotton gown which hufl£ abonl her 
like H *ack 1 and wore dmd Wary oraomenu In her thick Hair + and Every 
bangles o<n each *rai T iitaqhjng froin t hi wrist to shove the elbow. Her 
husband bad cm only a Jtii&i a and a coat. With cine ivory bangle cm 
each arm. Ivory u the aflJe property of the royal family, md only they 
ore allowed to wear It^ (p r £3), * p Tho Queen is not the wife of the 
Krug, Imt his sister. The King's wines have no particular rank, and are 
mostly slaves 41 (p. Faxing p. 53 U « plate of "The Queen's suite 

lj«Ue n With figute of bji elephant on the roof of shelter/ 1 —Eft.] 

1 [Spelt [n former notes 
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Bakki Buci (Ngangas of the sacred groves) are. The 
latter are Bantu Nzambi, the former, Bantu a Ndmgp} 
It will be seen from this that the religion of the Bavili 
is divided into two great divisions, and that the old 
Portuguese sailors and missionaries were most taken by 
the Ndongoistic pranks of the Zinganga nktei and 
that they looked upon this part of the religion of the 
Kongo people as the whole. This error has been the 
cause of much misjudgment of the native religion, and 
is perhaps one of the causes of Miss Kingsley's taking 
Professor Tyfor's definition of fetishism as serving to 
describe the complete religion of these people. As Pro¬ 
fessor Tylor says, fetishism is the doctrine of spirits 
embodied in or attached to, or conveying influence through* 
certain material objects ; but this is not the whole of the 
religion of the .BavilL It is only the lower part ; co¬ 
existent with which is the higher part connected with 
the kingly office and sacred trees, lands, rivers, animals, 
omens, and seasons. 

Let me tell you how a nail-fetish is made, and describe 
some of the names and uses of fetishes of this class. 

When a party enters the wood with the Ngangn (or 
doctor) attached to the service of the fetishes {Zinkiri 
Mb$wu\ into which nails are driven, for the purpose of 
cutting the mttam&a tree with the intention of making a 
fetish, no one may call another by his name. If he docs so, 
that man will die, and his virtue will eater into the tree 
and become the presiding spirit of the fetish, when made ; 
and the caller will of course have to answer with his life to 
the relations of the man whose life has been thus wantonly 
thrown away So, generally speaking, a palaver is held, 
and it is there decided whose life it is that is to enter 
into the muamba tree, and to preside over the fetish to be 
made. A boy of great spirit, or else, above all, a great and 
daring hunter, is chosen. Then they go into die bush and 

1 pi. esffl£tW£H r priest. Eittihi r, ptf&ple, pL of jtfpJt/U, urn. ] 
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call his name. The iVgiinjpt cuts down the tree, and blood 
is said to gush forth, A fowl is killed and its blood 
mingled with the blood that they say comes from the 
tree. The person named then dies, certainly within ten 
days. His life has been sacrificed for what the Zinganga 
consider the welfare of the people. They say that the 
named one never fails to die; and they repudiate all 
idea of his being poisoned, or that his death, is hurried on 
in any material way by the Ngauga, who, they say. may 
be miles away. The difference between the spirit of 
Mpumbit brought by the East Wind, and the Nkuln 
of the known individual that is to preside over this Ictish, 
is evident- And again, the nature of this fetish that is 
made by man and inspired by him is dearly different 
from the tree or grove that merely symbolizes some 
attribute or God or man. 

People pass before these fetishes, Zinkiri Mtawu, calling 
on the fetish to kill them if they do, or have done, such and 
such a thing. Others go to them and insist upon their 
killing so and so. who has done, or is about to do, them 
some fearful injury* And as they make their demand, a nail 
ss driven into the fetish, and the palaver is settled so 
far as they are concerned. The N&u/m of the man whose 
life was sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree, sees to the 
rest. 

These fetishes attended big palavers and were knocked 1 
by the parties engaged, so that he who spoke falsely or 
bore false witness should die These are the class of 
fetishes most in evidence, and as such are apparently 
the bitter enemies of European governments, who seem 
to take a delight in clearing the country of them* I 
wonder if they arc right, at any rate before they have 
got the country property in hand and can give the 
inhabitants that security they are so fond of talking about 

3 See AWet m tbt idSii f Crt/taWJ *f f&i Jlm ifi lAJr, Soe. Joumid, 1902, 

p. *8l). 
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Brute force is no doubt a great power for a European 
power to wield aver such a race as the Bantu, and will 
make them do much ; but is it not curious that civilized 
countries in the twentieth century should resort to so 
barbarous a farm of governing a people supposed to be <n 
much their moral inferiors? And by taking away a 
fetish of this kind they do not prevent the native from 
making another one to take its place. It merely makes 
the native more cautious, and forces him to guard his 
fetish In some secret place outside the small sphere of 
influence of the offidaL 

This class of Nkici Affopuiu t the wooden figures into 
which nails arc driven, are legion, and their multiplication 
comes, (1) from the desire of each district to have its 
own. A r &iri f and ( 2 ) from the importation from foreign 
d istricts of those who gained fame for dicLr slaying powers 
or as deterrents. Thus in Loango ivu hear of M all gar k a, 1 
Mbiali Mundunbip Ekawso, 5 Selo Xmgulufu, Mam ma- 
vungu T Fuiula, Xlela, Mbwaka* all of whom are known to 
be imported from Kakongo. It has therefore been hard 
work to distinguish those winch were originally conse¬ 
crated to the use solely of this district. For some time 
I had sixteen on my list; but I find that Maquarsia and 
Ngoio Kondi Mamba are not Zittkici Mbamu f so that 
1 am left with the following fourteen ; whose names I give 
you under all reserve, as, after all, I may not have got at 
the true and original ones. 

I- Mambili, a figure of a man with nails driven into 
it, HOW a wreck at Ximoku (see p, 391), 

2, Mamboni Fwati, figure of a man. 

3. Mambika, a figure of a man. 

■MiLfigEu'k 6*4 see Mumuer. [Cfr il/sn, 190^ Nw 59, pp, iqj, 

103-] Maui iwmvni^ruj 13^ Afr. Soc. Journal [July 1903K 

¥ E1 tmmm\ s« Stt-tn Ercnrr tkt F/ari t and ispedmem in Ex^ur 

[presented by Mr. Denhcu. Ptaic XXIX. Se* lute, p. 406.] 

1 MbwflJtap sec Bvhltcy, /^muring 1 jb Mr p, 2 : 6 cl 

2 b 
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4. Maiekn* 1 a figure of a man, 

5, Bhrfbula Xibuln, a figure of a man, at Mpiii 

6. Xilmga 

7, Longa lenga, a man with a knife 
S. Zambt inyona. 

9. Xgembe/ a figure of a man, 
to. Mvumvu Xioxilo/ a figure of a dog. 

11, Pansu muindsu a figure of a man. 

*2. Boka miemvuj a figure of a man. 

13. Lu &iemu T a figure of a dog, 

14. Mavungu Mambuembo, a figure of a man. 


The STGkv of How Xidiela Exposed tile 
Wizards.- 

Xtdida was not well treated at home, and was finally 
told by his people that he was not worth anything, and 
had bettor go away and earn his living as best he could; 
they were tired of supporting him. This rather sobered 
Xidiela, and as he was already a bearded man, he knew 
he would have some difficulty in getting his living in a 
decent way, and he dreaded the thought of having to 
turn his hands to any hard work, lie approached a rich 
man and offered him his services as n boy ir or cook, 

|B You are too old/' said the rich man. 

“Never mind that, try me. I will do my best for 
you-” 

And so he was engaged to clean plates, cook food, 
and cut wood- He continued to clean plates, and cook 
food, and cut wood for a long, long time. During all 
this time sundry Ngmgns kept on telling him that he 
was serving a Mitfihi a Ndottgv, and Xidida at last felt 
that there must be some truth in what he was told. 

1 These gentk-nitn aie liqw in Europe," 

a Xidieta mean* In Fjort A fflim who humbugs peopEe, A carire woman 
called LcErf use the story. 
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pa Every Nganga that comes here says the same thing. 
What am I to do ? How can 1 get the better of him ? 

He once more cooks his master's chop, and then goes to 
him and says: 

“ Senhor I” 

“What?" 

Ei I am a tufottgv” 

“ No! IT says his master, 
rt Yes, I am/ 1 

" Why, how do you know?" asks the master. 
u Yes, I am a ndongo, but am ashamed, and take off my 
clothes only behind the skim&sc (hut)/ 1 

u Never mind/* says the master ; I am one, too, 
and perhaps after all you are one P for it is to-day that 
we are going to kill the prince of the country, and it 
is to-day that you tell use you are a ndongo. We 
will go together* but go to steep and wait until the 
evening/ 1 

Xidida sleeps, wakes early in the evening, and goes 
to his master and wakes him. 

You arc no ndmgvT says Xidida, “or you would not 
sleep like this.” 

"N ay/ 1 says his master, 11 it is not time yet, you may- 
sleep a little longer/ 1 

Xidida goes to sleep again. Then they wake up and 
start for tile meeting-place of Lire Bantu a ndwtgu. 
Xidida goes ahead to show that he is not afraid* They 
come to a place where a great number of clothes and 
bracelets and leg-rings lie strewn about. 

The master tells Xidida to take off his clothes. 
n No/ 1 says Xidida, +r when I do that people in town 
will dream that I am a miong P ; but when they see that 
I am dressed they will say, 1 Nq m he cannot be a ncfongQ 
because he was dressed/ 11 

" Very well, then," says his master as he takes off his 
own clothes, " go as you are, but take care of the others/' 
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Then they walk, and walk, and walk, until they arrive 
at a place where all the ndaxi or Bantu a ndongo were in 
the grass. 

" Mam bom a Xinkanda," 1 says the old woman Nfuittu 
Ngo- with sores {in her hammock) when she sees the 
hoy; “MambomaJ Xidiela kalukaka nimo mabola maka 
ku sungomina." (Mamboma ! Xidiela is not a witch, he 
comes only to look on, as sure as I'm a nganga 1 
divine it) 

And Mamboma replies; " Zibika mum aku anjea 
natanga mu xipoia. {Shut your mouth, it is because you 
are in a hammock that you say so,) 

The old woman replies: “Maxi ku natua batu ku 
onganga" {It Is not because i have a hammock, but because 
I am a nganga that I say this.) 

Mamboma then says: ‘ J How could he enter here if he 
were not a ndongo r> Give him a matchet * that he may 
dance," 

They give him a matchet Xidiela takes the matchet 
and dances away, and dances back again. And the 
young women are very pleased and cry out: M Tuala 
fituJuI 1 * (return here]). 

1 r havt heard a little story f,r the i 4 lemur}. This litUe animal Fl 

looked, U-pun tD-dxy f .I/.-jvj/cwli I prime mmisict) urf rbe princely 

ffljgB ilcm par il J, and wia ejected a prince ^f L-uanpm eh the fnlliiwjiipj 
manners 

Ngnrnlo 4 m long-iaited monkey) \rwy |pnmMl of the power hid Lail jrnvt 
him in his hurried movranenEs here anil thatmc, and upon ihh janwei he hdd 
claim to the cFiief afficc in Luango* 4.4, that of M^nabonm. Now tJi.; Xinkanda 
objected lo lids dasm eta the pair cd die Ngcndo, The Xinkajidh is a 
clnse-n.sii.il fittte animal* and the EavOI say itieka hajtl \r> anything; he clings 
to. They nay it takers huniB til jgi^l anything Out of its hlUVili once they 
Are ckj-er! qq any object. The Xmkanda b sairi (■:« hnv C made tome hinet 
remuxki aboui the Ngcindo and! his Ip.iJ, and challenged him Eo rail ,l meeting 
of aJL the miinuih to gv‘t at the general njtfnkm of their wuffrl upo« Ehar 
meriE^ Al 1 libs roeeiidjj the hlmi-moirng but sure XinkAnda was uaammauhly 
elected Mamlxiinh. 

J See pp. J9Cs 391. 


3 A kind of raiUsS, 
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And Xidiela goes to them and returns twice; but the 
third time he runs away, taking the matchet with him. 
And the old woman with the sorts cries out from her 
hammock to Mamboma: “You now see that I was 
right 11 

They all waited, and then exclaimed, " She is 
right' 1 

They set upon Xidiela's master and thrashed him (and 
they did not kill the prince), They then knocked their 
fetish, crying out to Xidiela's master; "You brought the 
boy here. If you conic back here you will die. 11 

And Xidiela. gathered tip all the clothes and bracelets 
and leg-rings, and took them to his home. He made a 
fire outside his skimbet and waited for his master, but 
he did not sleep. The Zindoxi or Bantu a ndmgo 
.searched for their clothes, and thrashed the master again 
when they could not be found, and then they departed to 
their towns, dispersing in different directions. 

And next day Xidiela remarked to alL about him : 
“ How is it that so many are wearing dean clothes 
to-day ? f 1 

And the master called Xidiela asEde, and whispered to 
him that the Zindoxi had thrashed him. 

"Who dared to Llirash you?™ shouted Xidiela. 

M Don't shout,” cried the master. 

"Why?* shouted Xidiela. 

“ If you are a witch, why do you act like this and get me 
thrashed ? H 

" I went simply to humbug you/ 1 replied Xidiela. 

And each ndtpd brought fifty longs (300 yards) of cloth, 
or sheep, or presents, to get their clothes from Xidiela and 
to bribe him to say nothing about the affair. Thus he 
became very rich, and went back to his town and built 
a nice shhnbt€ % and looked down upon his poorer 
relations. 

Some time afterwards he went back to see his master 
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in a hammock. His master catted him ndoxi, and dared 
him to take nkasa} 

" Let us take it together," said Xidida. And they both 
went far away, where they were not known, and took 
the bark, and the master died and Xidida escaped. 

The above, of course, is merely a story; the following, 
however, occurred not so long ago, which proves how 
near fiction is to fact fin the Baviti’s mind). 

Buite had been out fishing, and on his wav home 
met the drunkard Mavungti, who asked him for some 
fish. Buite refused to give it, and Mavungu threatened 
to "do for him." Buite fell sick and died, Mavungu 
took nkasa and died. And it then turned out that the 
drunkard Mavungu had gone to his town in a rage and 
told his brother, who was also no friend of Suite’s, 
that the latter had refused to give him fish. So they 
sought out one or two other Zindoxi, and they had 
determined to kill Buite. Buite falling sick called in an 
Ngtmga, who divined that he was bewitched, and that 
nothing could save him. When Buite died. Mavungu, 
who had thus been heard to threaten Buite, was accused 
of having been the cause of his death, and had to take 
nkasa t and died. 

The Bavili say that supposing that Mavungu h s brother 
had refused to join him in wishing the death of Buite, 
but on the contrary had said : M No ! Buite is not a 
bad fdlaw, and I do not wish him to die/* Buite 
might have fallen slck ± but would have soon got better. 

Xl>’A (PROHIBITION). 

These may be divided into nine classes 
isf tfass -^Ngo, the leopard* is the ATmq of the people 
of Kongo (including the provinces south of the Kongo 
as well as Kakongo and Loango), and as such it is 

1 The vdl-kqown ordeal dr&ugiiL 
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Nkicici} It is the only animal having the title of Fittm 
[ ch ief]. Its skin is used as a charm against smallpox, 
and the Mankaka’s (captain, executioner) hat of office 
is also made of it 

In 1902 the writer was standing near to his house 
when a crowd of natives passed him carrying the body 
of a dead leopard to Loango for sale. The head of the 
beast was covered with a cloth so that its eyes should 
not be seen. And a lady called Ngo, who was standing 

near to him, began to cry. B 

11 Why do you cry?" the writer asked, “Ah," she 
answered, "the brutes would not have treated my name¬ 
sake in this rough way in the olden days with impunity. 

That the leopard is connected with witchcraft is certain, 
even if the words u JViiw tgo 1 and " -1 dvxi diil not so 
clearly point to the fact, for we were warned by Mam- 
buku* at Ximoko that someone with Ndottgo in his 

1 [At. of the firet class \>f Nkici, hiving inherent fetish power-] 
iln Skvh Ytan a.wumr M* J$ar1 I guve part of the rente m attending 
(he tilling Hjf Ngo, and in A'tfto the Fv&for* vf the Fj&ri l ip* So) 
rapplcmtoted itiEE. Many of the stories there also throw some on 
ibe character of this animal. The skifii of the Leopard am Sent to Bntisl 
wh^n ruin is wanted by the king fm his people- Sec “ Laws of the 
Bavili/ 1 Afrinw '¥*** P- aSl - 

* F.Xfr&i jrvm mjt Journal ?/ urr rrt n 

_«While -v my frugal meat, outside his hm, Mambuka, who had keen 

squat Ling on the ground near to me,, got up and St=ft cue. I Id a re^aiclte, 
and walked Up and down in the moonlight by the ade of the tomanas 
MomlHKfcn hrtd planted nh a kind of fence wound the denied spuo, within 
which hit dwdLings nnd onthMies were built. At lint L retired ui rest 
upon the bed of boards prepared for me, but Jast u I n»* felling to 
"sleep the midnight Alienee was suddenly bioken by □ shout* 1 recognized 
the voice ,.i Munbukil immediately, and thcmghL m fast that he must 
have taset ynih some acddenJt* Another grunt-like siwt, and T knew 
that Mambukn w as simply railing the attention of his people Lu iuttKlhing 
he had tu w)' to them. And this b« what be Said ; 

,M Uf 3 m f 1 (to wake \m people np|. 

11 " Kuvula ! 1 (listen I) 

44 + Ngnnde more u Isakann knbelta tcmhutiq nbu mimibakHM. ku beLhi 
mu lunik 1 (I-ist month my tnotbet had a bad Leg, now ahe is sick in 
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stomach had willed the leopard to come to the town 

LThTr' t **** VCTy tOWo ‘ perhaps, was ready to 
35 a means destroying his neighbour’s 
An f * omeonc ^th evil thoughts was causin- 
the speakers mother to keep on suffering. 

The Bavili fully believe that certain Bantu a N&ngo 
have this power over leopards and crocodiles, and that 

h W ’ A? J haVe n ° L thc P°' v<jr themselves, knowing their 
ro er Ndongo, ask him the favour of the loan of the 
wer- east. The Mnntu a Nibngo or wizard, as you 
perhaps would call him, does not in this case change 
hunself into the leopard or the crocodile, for he may be 
talking to you in one place while the beast is doing his 
will m another. Neither need he die first, so that what 

!<kC tD CaM hiS “ 54,1,1 ” mayenter and P^^s 

The man who has Bdtmgo in his stomach will search 
out an Bgmga. or doctor, who has the medicine Xikumbu 

l<«rla fcu* nL&rtdu^ t * J f \f * J * M| * t ' wefla Ngoiittl Anjea onkiuntu a 

‘ , A ( d ? * N80mal » »«* of tire villa,*,, 

- hgombo 1 Anj^ nmUa mm (naso/ (Maui Npreibo (the creme of 

hibiA vTT? r*™'’ fawW al - Kmt n -l ‘ htcre BavMt Nu keba 
& '.T Q , “ m h * fi “0 mnngn ’mu mere/ (AH of yon! 

wfaTh ^ , ^ d ™’' ««*« *»., ** w shall] 

I '“V be.) MimdeLi treka kun njtuk Jmj ] 1 (AH of 

think 7^} ““ 15 4 '" Pine " “ d * i ^ - -*M ■* *iU 

"TTitre wu n pnoie nod a great silence; ihen -Man vein Keotm from 
nis i.umcr of ilic- viling-c replied! t 

vek * “Jj“ veka hakad litamba 

* tttakitnba, anna hmimo j bokatnbik tuoi kirmpe, nsamu 

*” ** h “ d « Mart fWi. 

they d( , ^Thl^VT" “ ttl1 ' yoa ^ caI1 ^ B P° n I aUled upon nil. 
^ 11(1 not it IS th«r |ikv«tj 

Ngolb-T W>Dth * r paUies flfler B P *P Dkt! thc side mother, Man! 

mmiftfSlr muLi nlin " m,wtu kalilangn 

Dial I W n J ,T fltber ha * I" 5 * na » td4 Ihc iruib, I Ml rou 

l 1 keep on suffering poin in my body," 1 
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Ximanpandu (what this is I do not know) and ask him 
to sell him some. The Nganga will ask him if he is really 
desirous to obtain it* and the Muntu a Ndonga answers 
yes. The Nganga sells him the medicine. The Mttniu 
a Ndprigw says he cannot see the leopard or crocodile. 
Then the Nganga takes the medicine and gives the Mimtm 
a JVdffMg tj somc h and rubs some into his eyes, and asks 
him if he can now see the leopard. 

The Muniu a Ndtmgv answers yes* and goes his way 
Conscious that he owns a leopard or crocodile to do his 
will. 

All leopards do not Jend themselves to these 
horrible practices, and such as do not are said to 
belong to the Bakki Baei, or the 41 powers 11 on earth 
{see page j/6). 

Since my visit to Ximoko I have noted the following 
cases of the ravages said to have been worked by the 
wicked class of leopards. 

[. Xikawmo is a man who has lived with white men 
all his life, can read and write, and wears European 
clothes. He was with his master in Somboa, quite near 
to Loango B and it was here that the following sad event 
occurred. Three boys* one of them the son of Xikawmo* 
were sleeping in an outhouse serving as a kitchen. One 
night a leopard entered this place, and passing over one 
of the boys, deliberately attacked and killed the son of 
Xikawmo, only wounding the boy nearest the door in his 
flight. 

Xikawmo went to Maloango, 1 and after relating the 
whole affair to him said* bF How Is this? I want to know 
who had this leopard” Then they set the Ngangas to 
work, and it was divined that it was a man or the village 
of Ntanda Jiilala who owned this particular leopard. 
Then Xikawmo said* l+ Very well; now l want to know 
who ate ike Jltsk of this man of Bilala” for if one of his 

1 The native Ving. 
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boy s family had not eaten the flesh 5 of the BE]ala man, 
Xikawmo reasoned that it was impossible that the Bilala 
man should have sent the leopard to "chop"' his son. 
And here this palaver rests for the time being. 

2 I he wife of Xik&ia was in her house sleeping with 
another woman, when a leopard burst open the door, 
passed over the other woman, and carrying Xikaia’s wife 
away, ate her up, leaving only her head. XikSta called 
in the Zingmga M and they divined that Maxienzi 
was the owner of that leopard. So Xikaia went to 
Maxienzis town and destroyed his house and plantations, 
and then went to Maloango to complain about MaxienzL 
Mai a an go arrested Maxienzi, and advised him to take 
Nka&a at once. Majdenzi said, " Let us first hold a 
palaver' 1 

In the palaver it was proved that MaxleuzE had asked 
the acknowledged owner of the leopard to lend it to him. 
Maxienzi protested, and declared that in this case he was 
innocent Maloango then said that no one would believe 
him under the circumstances, and that the decision was 
in the hands of God, not his. Let him take ukam. 
Maxienzi went to Mambuku's town and demanded to be 
given the nkasa. It was given to him, and he vomited, 
thus proving that he was Innocent 

Xikaia and his people, however, said that Maxienzi 
used hss knowledge as a muntu a mlongo to avoid the 
proper and just effects of the nkasa, Xilcaia and his other 
wife and family then left their town and went to live in 
Mayoniba, or bush-country. 

3. A poor old man and his little grandchildren went 
into the woods to cut the fronds of the bamboo palm 
{ntombe } 9 from tile leaves of which lie meant to make 
thatch to cover his house. Having finished their work, 
they picked up their bundles and were about to start 

1 F&rw kii jUsh 9 I.f. done him an injury, perkmps by sen din- n leopard 
La kill icimeonc of hts tamlly. 
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homewards, when a leopard sprang out of the bush upon 
the old man. The children cried out, not being able to 
run a wav. The teopard left the old man, and the party 
then took up their burdens and ran away in the direction 
of their village. At last the old man threw his bundle 
of leaves into the grass, and said he could go no further, 
he would rest and then come home. Shortly after he 
had stopped the leopard set upon him again. The little 
ones saw it. shouted to it to go away, and then ran home 
as fast as they could. The people of the village set out 
to look for the old man, but only found his head. How 
this palaver was settled I do not know, 

These four cases in this district then have come to my 
knowledge within six months, and 1 give you the I acts 
as related to me, and therefore with their native colouring, 
and as they are looked upon by disinterested native third 
parties. 

Now to continue the first class of Bsna (plural of -ViW): 

Mesa Maztnti MaviU Matatiinmi say the Bavilt For a 
crooked palaver in which one is [yet] able to see the truth. 
"You can cook die grasshopper (or cricket) but its eyes 
remain,” or, in other words, " The truth will out.' J Mew. 
(the cricket) is the Xina of Sonin. Zombe {Bawd or Bod) 
(the eel) is, on the other hand, the Xina (sacred animal) of 
Kakongo, An old lady is said to have been on a journey 
in Kakongo, behind a place called Futila, She carried 
a child on her back, and asked some women who were 
planting in the fields for water. The women said that 
they only had enough for themselves and that water 
had to be brought from a long distance. The lady 
eventually got a drink of palm-wine from a young man 
who was tapping a palm-tree. She rewarded the young 
man and punished the women for their want of motherly 
instinct by turning the field they had been in into a lake 
(Baled), the fish of which is Xitta to the women of Ntumpu 
to this day. 
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Mpobasa Atvcs, the wild ox or buffalo (that listens and 
hears), is the sacred animal of the province of Loango, 
namely* what is called the Xina xi Eika mimna 
bukuhi. When Maloango 1 first came from Kongo he 
brought this Xina x Mpakasa Awd, which is Nkidei, with 
him. He is said to have asked some men for water 
and they refused to give it to hiicri^ hence he made the 
flesh of the Mpakasa Xina Bukulu to their family,. 
These four, then, the leopard, the cricket, the ed* arid 
the ox, are the Xina of the whole tribe of Kongo and the 
three sub-tribes composing it, and the three latter are not 
only the sacred animals of the sub-tribes but also the 
forbidden food of certain families in those sub-tribes. 

and C/flu of Bina r Each province under the rule of 
its Fumit [head-man, chief judge] has two Xina, for 
instance, in the case of the province of Xibanga* the Susu 
or fowl and the S&u or Sesse, or gag die [are the A'™]: 
these are called Xina FnmucL 
jrd Class, Then each district under its Kongo Zovo 
has its Xma y as [for example] in the chief district of the 
above province the A T siku (chimpanzee). This kind of 
Xtna is called Xina Xici r and, if I am not mistaken, will 
be the sacred animal of the sacred grove or the district 
Thus Atpuku^ the rat, is Xina Xm or a family as well as 
[being] the animal connected with the grove Mpuku 
Nyambi as an omen. 

1 Tradition that Kakongo and LxDjD were founded by Nro sons 
4 fflnner King &f Kon^o, who jjuve thmi nwn mums to she t*ij pra- 
(See Fo/ALny of the Fjerl^ p r ijj. The route of Malranj;Q mid 
Kukangn from San Salvador to Lowngo li marked 3iAl by Ihe ground where 
they I tided bedoniing xinAici a 'na x i.f, sacred ground. There mt no 
ah^n mode with took, but you wnnder ihnttigh the woods you will 
at certain places cutnc across a. mound of earth and leaves. And os yottf 
seif nuts pasH This mciiond ihry will add Lbcir tribute in it. They say ibe*e 
mounds air maik* which divide the frontiers (lifft/id of two provinces, and 
Hint In passing Lhem they pafifc op earth and leaves and heap them Up, kj 
ihat, they nwy one he accosted, m they sisy* of bri.D£injT anything evil into 
the neat print's country. These rooondj Me called liwifc. 
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41k Class. Each person living under his Kongo Zovo 
(head of district), with any pretensions to birth, should 
have four Etna. 

The Xitia of each of his grandparents is Xtna Xixtn- 
kaia} 

Xixitata, the Xitta of his father. 

Xixifumbcty the Xina or his mother. 

In connection with this class it is astonishing how tew 
can trace their pedigrees back to their grandparents. Take, 
for instance, the following examples. ! 

Tati of Benguela says his father’s Xina was Ngulufot, 
the pig; his mother's, Ngwali, the partridge; and tliat 
he is of the family of Nsiku, the chimpanzee. His grand¬ 
parents were [both ?] of one Xibila or sacred grove, i.t. that 
which had Nsiku as its Xina. 

Bayona of Ntumpu ; 


Father 

Kabi 

Antelope- 

Mother 

Nzficu 

Chimpanzee, 

Grandparents 

fNgulubu 
[Nywidu Xibanga 

P%- 

Otter. 

Emro of Futila (Kakongo): 


Father 

Kabi 

Antelope, 

Mother 

Ngwali 

Partridge. 

Grandparents 

Ngulubu 

Pig. 

Makamba of Xilendi Nkombi: 


Father 

Nkombo 

Goat. 

Mother a slave brought from the 

interior. 

Sungu of Xienji 3 



Father 

Nkombo 

Goat. 

Mother 

Mpakasa 

Buffalo. 

Luht: 



Father 

Ngwali 

Partridge, 

Mother 

he does not know. 


1 L do not Lnow whether ihU refers lt> grand&AhEr* nr gjtntvdntatherv 

appeal™ be some i^TTfndmt jn the statements- nmde 10 Mi- 
UcsancLt: no mtelligible mlc tJJ-n be sxtr&Cf 1 ?*! from Use ‘tfxfl.cnpltS-— N- W, TJ 
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For instance ; Kg& is the Fnmu from whom they are 
all descended ; Mpakam shows that they arc Bavili; Susu 
and S^rr, of the province Xi bangs* Then m the case 
of Bayona, Nguluhu and Njundu Xibanga show the 
districts of his grandparents* while his father's Xina is 
Kabi and his mother's Nriku. Through his mother he 
is related to Tati, whose grandparents had this animal 
{Nxiku) as their Xina. 

5th Class. Certain offices or situations carry certain 
Xina with them. The office of Fumu Zinkendi or Xin- 
kata, the p\g t lYfuluht^i the office of Badungu t the N&iku\ 
the office of Ngftaga Mpunsi, food cooked by an unmarried 
woman. This class is called Xina Xisalu. 

6th Class, Tach Xtbila [sacred grove] has its Xina 
f tabu). Btinzi hates unmarried women ; Xikumhi - a 
maiden) is therefore its Xina. Xikanga and Nxiluka 
hate a noise ; the goat {Nkomho) is their Xina- This 
class is called Xina XinkicicL 

jtk Class r When natives are sick and are undergoing 
treatment certain foods are Xina, and as often as not 
the patient is ordered henceforth not to allow a companion 
to eat certain flesh together with him. This is called 
Xina Xihihtiga [medicine-tabu). 

8 th Class r Certain household fetishes, bracelets, etc., 
carry with their ownership certain restrictions as to food. 
The wearer or the Ngofa bracelet may not eat the fish 
MpuJi with another person ; he may not kill and eat an 
animal on the same day. This is Xina Baktei. 

Qtk Class .—Now parts of some animals are found in 
the sacred groves. This summed-up class is called Xina 
Xibifumba? These Bins of the Bavili are as follows: 

The skin of the leopard only finds its way into a 
Xibiiia as part of the dress of the individual. Neither 

1 [Sec <mi£, p. 3^5. n. *.] 

3 The objects HiUfikermted under this head we found in d,| pruSKrb'-feiidHhijd; 
£ibiln In LoulgO. 
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the eel nor the cricket are found there, but the Mfiakasa 
is (in Loango) the greatest of the symbols entering there, 
and so we will commence with it. 

The wild ox in the stories of the Bavili is generally 
found acting as the servant or ambassador of cither 
the leopard or some princely animal. As often as not 
it is sacrificed while in the discharge of some duty. 
Thus when Nzambt sent him for the wagtail’s drum he 
was killed by the followers of that bird {Folklaw of th? 
Fjert, p. i£5). 

The wild ox is always on the alert for the slightest 
noise, it is peculiarly sensitive to sound. The hams 
and head of this animal are found in the Bibtlau 

The tail of the ox called Mowso is the sign of office 
of all the Kmgv&<n T & (district-chiefs) among the Bavili. 

Bofm l the saw-fish, the snout of which the Radungw 
earrv as their sign of office, This spout is found in 
the BiblEa (plural of Xibila). 

Nkaka „ a kind of crocodile (distinct from the Ngandu 
or crocodile in the Kongo). This reptile is eaten by 
Bakuni or woodmen of the Mayomba district to the 
east of Maloango's composite kingdom. It digs out its 
home underground In the banks of rivers. The hole 
is of the shape of the letter , and great danger Is 
encountered by the Bakuni in hunting and killing it 
The hunter by lighting a fire at the entrance (i) drives 
the reptile into the bend (2 t j). He then carries stones 
into the hole and blocks up entrance No. 2, and lights 
another fire at the eotrance No, 3i ^nd so suffocates 
his prey. Should the hunter venture beyond No. 2 with¬ 
out having blocked it up, the Nkaka is apt to slip 
through it and block up the main entrance with his 
body, so that the hunter becomes captive and certain 
prey. One of the scales (makn) of this reptile is to 
be found in the Bib if a. 

Btd is what the Portuguese call silver fish. It causes 
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great havoc with the fishing nets, as it is a great 
straggler. The saying Kuheta Nkanu, to lose right in 
a palaver, is connected with it Its scales are Found in 
the Xibila* 

Siisu, the fowl White fowls are used as offerings 
bv those going to a Xibtfa to ask a favour, A fowl 
is generally found tied by a string to a peg in the 
ground in front oT a sick man whom the Ngmgx is 
trying to cure. It is a sign of good faith, and is supposed 
to die if the Nganga in the presence of his fetish does 
not act fairly. It is killed, and its blood used in certain 
medicines (Xtmttiga). They call it Ma/uka (messenger) 
among the animals, and there is a saying Muuna Sitsit 
Kultmba Knciata Knlata Nzala, (The young of the 
fowl goes to sleep hungry if its mother does not scratch 
for food for it) Its feathers are found in the Sibils, 

Ngwaii or Ngitmbi or Xilnzuhto = the partridge. The 
story goes that a Mr. Partridge Ml in love with a Mis. 
Fowl, and went home wiLh her r but passed a very wretched 
night in the coop owing to his fear of Mr, Fowl* and 
to the fact that the owner of the village gave loud 
orders at midnight to his people to kill a fowl in the 
morning before letting the fowls out as he expected 
some friend:* the next day. The partridge got away. It 
is the bird that is killed by sons Tor their mothers when 
their husbands have neglected them for strange women. 
The head and feet of this bird are found in the ESibila, 

Mtikuuhda, , the cockle-shells, that, together with the 
oystcr-ghelis* the people of Mamboma cast at the people 
of Buali "who have carried the coffin of Ntawtela (this 
dead king) as far as the numlm tree. 1 A mound of these 
shells is found in the Bibila, * 

1 It is the *j B ty of MamTrfSnto iep cmry ml the burial ril** of a deJunct 
kmg Wtiil Line dJHlioa of hU The inhabitant of the capital 

Blast cany the corpbt a* far as a certain where the huryirig'fMrty 

late dmiKG of It, m\l forcibly timt =iway thtir |jr^«*v;un r 
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Maili, oysters. The saying Van Misamn Vi Mati 
Maiii gives us to understand that the palaver to be 
talked out Is no small matter, and that it is as hard 
as an oyster to open. A mound of these shells is found 
in the Bibila, 

Mhemt1. the boa-constrictor. Its skin is found In the 
Bibila. 

7VA-, the whale. its vertebra (Kata Kata Mbtisa) are 
in the Bibila, and are said to point out that people come 
there from al l parts. I tit Nsamu i s to open a palaver. 

Nkomtfo, the goat. When a member of a village has 
Committed some crime worthy of death, a town’s meet¬ 
ing Is called, anti if there be one dissenting voice against 
his heing put to death, bis family supply a goat in his 
place. This fe killed, and every member of the com¬ 
munity must eat a little of ft This custom is called 
Muni it Fundst Nkembo Fuitdu. Thus both the goats 
and the fowl are Xsmtuga, The goat's skin is used in 
the Bibila to sit upon instead of the usual grass mat 
It is looked upon as noisy and lascivious. 

Sttngu is a large antelope; and the saying Is that 
the Sungu always feeds on the tops of hills, and is 
therefore always ready to catch sight of his enemy 
{Sungu Mbakala Mnntu Kt A ttlila Mu Bt nattga). To 
look out becomes a habit of mind (Sunga) with it Its 
head and horns are in the Bibila. 

Nsau, the elephant The chief of all the world, the 
great giver of food (kidawmbo ndundu kit miteka), for when 
it is kilted people come with matets {baskets) and seem 
to be for ever coming and carrying its liesh away; and 
the story goes that it was led from Kakongo by a single 
string of piassava (ttkami ba kawkila nsau mu luvusu}. 
Nzau Is a pet name given to little babies. The hairs of 
its tall are found in the Bibila round the necks of 
people. 

Mfifi, the spiUiug viper. Tills snake is said to object 
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very much to noise, or to being disturbed in any way. 
The people of the town of MpilS hold this viper in great 
respect and will not allow the grass around the town to be 
burnt for fear of disturbing it. Its skin is found in the 
Bibila, 

jVxta/tf (fuma Xk'anjt J fania in full), the crab, 
Kufwa nkafa xifundu miss* (the daws of the crab nip 
even after it Is dead). After having held their breath 
with fright, the danger being over, the Baviii give vent 
to a sigh or groan of relief This action they cal] ku 
tmmftM But the impression of fear remains, and 
the above saying is applied to it. The crab A'XtmI 5 i p the 
sea r and the sun, are opposed to the leopard Ngo, the earth, 
and the moon. Thus nkaia ngv come to mean the yes 
and no of a question, the Roe and Doc of the British 
law courts. The daws of the crab are found in the basket 
of m&ngfl (medicine) in the Bibila. 

A r qitiindiJt£ ku vttka, the shark that devours. (The word 
quimbitka is to fear, relating to that cringing fear caused 
by a guilty conscience). The kudu, or fin, of the shark 
is found in the basket of difenga in the Bibila. 

Nkufu, the turtle. Nkufi means short in stature. N'mi 
nkufit a i natina muanm, the husband-turtle who carries 
the rooT (of his shimbtz) on his back. This animal has 
a very bad character > he is noted for his treachery and 
deceit, taking a mean advantage over those he has 
promised to reward- For instance, he is said to have 
made a trading compact with a man. They formed two 
traps to catch game. He chose the best one. i he man 
agreed, as they were partners, and he said it did not 
matter where the game was trapped as it wouid be 
shared between them. An antelope was caught by the 
turtle's trap. Instead of calling his partner to share the 
spoil he engaged the ox to carry it to his town, promising 
him a share for his trouble When the antelope had been 
cut up he sent the ox away to clean the plates Ctc - Then 
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he hid away the food in his strong shimbec. When the 
ox came back Lhe meat could not be found, and he was 
much annoyed. He resolved to destroy lhe turtle’s trap. 
Unfortunately he was caught in it. The turtle then ralli-d 
the leopard to help him, and played the same dirty trick 
upon him. The leopard swore vengeance and went to the 
trap and so arranged it that it appeared that he also is 
caught in iL The turtle came along and gloated over his 
friend's apparent misery, but when he put his head out of 
his shell to harm a look and smell at his victim, the leopard 
snapped it off The leopard then went to the turtle's town 
and ate up all the food there, and then told the partner 
what lie had done. The man recognized that the turtle 
deserved his fate. The shell of the turtle is found in 
tlie Bibila. 

Nbubu for Nguvu\ the hippopotamus ; it ntila ngolo, the 
hippopotamus that eats very much. The word vuba is to 
take altogether too much for one's self. There are many 
amphibious animals, but only four of which these words 
are used, kxcId ku bstkoko nsakuso ku via mbasu y as 
a protection for the mouth of his bellows the blacksmith 
places an earthenware nozzle over it (so must men protect 
themselves against the fires w hich burn Zindoxi). These 
four are Kimbofo, the Kite crocodile, Ngnndu, the Indian 
crocodile (another way of calling a man a witch), Bambi, 
the monitor lizard, and the Nguvu or Nbuvtt. The head of 
the hippopotamus is found in the Hibtla. 

Mbambi NgamH, the monitor lizard. They say that 
this lizard came along a road carrying a long hasket or 
matit of salt. He noticed the little cricket Nkawta resting 
in the leaf of the Licisa (string-plant), 11 Get off that tree, 1 ’ 
says the Mbatnbi, "and allow me to rest this load of 
mine against its trunk." *' Why," answered the Nkawta 
"use such a false picture to deceive me l You know 
that this is not a tree, and you know that you simpiy wish 
to kill and eat me. I am here, kill me!" And the 
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Mbambi snapped at the Nkaaila. and devoured it* The 
skin of this lizard is found in the basket of bi&mgo in 
tbe Bib i La. 

Nkabi, the saddleback antelope: tu kabika nciiu muni* 
h m&nio kit kabika bLi ala huandi kuUwga [as) the antelope 
leaves the woods to die (so) when the man leaves his 
town stockade he also dies, The word kaha is to divide* 
The horns of this antelope form the symbol of the parting 
of the ways, signifying, 14 We are all from one stock and 
agree together along one road until we come Co the 
parting of the waysJ T The horns arc found in the Bibila. 

Xitxt (Seri or S&ri) a kind of gazelle that is also know n 
by die name Kmkuba [an axe) and Kimpiti (half a 
matchet). What a beautiful yet deceitful and usidutiful 
animal this is, is well shown in the stories Nos. 4 and 
ig in Notes on the Folklore of the FjorL Its head and 
hams are found in the Bibila 

Nvuli (the water-buck). Its head and horns are found 
in the BibiEa. 

Ngulsitru, the pig. Ngulubu Ngula Mbakala he kit mana 
Majak&y it is the pig that steals the manioc (in the 
market)* After certain palavers, certain household 1 dishes 
like Mpumtm are washed in the blood of the pig- Its 
dried blood also enters into many bUmgo* It is the head 
of the pig that enters the Bibila. 

Xinguio Xi\ttyundu the otter. Xi ft go fa 211* yunda^ 
Xibango Ngoia Mad. This saying b a figurative way of 
implying that the wife should satisfy the desire of her 
husband. The skin of the otter is used in the place of the 
proverbial fig-leaf as a spartan. AU princes in their visits 
to the Bibila wear this skin. 1 

1 There sire two kinds of skins wrtrn in this, wbV by the Fjort : ttiiulriiAi 'rsrfr 1 
,i wild cit ikln, and jrfitgflti jraiyunufu^ the wits akin. Those who Wijq* these 
skins are ■frnniirimril tn-duy vnry decent people, hut there is ore thing niout 
ihem that one mod jdway* heur ® miaid, and that Is, when you tnke them 
dcsn s t pall ihctn downwards, bat take mitc <o pull them Tapwriwd* between. the 
bel t und the doth t otherniit- you will We no children- 
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There are five kinds of fish forming the class Mbizi 
Xihala, tile spikes of which enter into biiongo, they are 
Ximdo, Mpudi t Nkaka, -Vgvla, and Xibuela. Mpndi and 
Ngola are tlie cat-fish, the othera rays, 

Xziku the chimpanzee, Nsiku Nkendo^ as the saying 
goes, H Ee careful how you choose your friends." Nziks 
mznm muntu , " an apparently friendly man may 
get one into a big palaver,” JVsiiu is the J Vina of mankind 
generally. It is not onEy that there is a certain resem¬ 
blance between man and the ch Lin pan zee in their outward 
form but they have many habits in common. It carries 
iti young on its back and walks about the woods upon its 
hind legs with the help of a stick. It fights with a 
stick. But above all it is very gallant and treats its 
pregnant wife with the greatest respect, running away from 
her when she is annoyed instead of beating her. Unlike 
other animals it is never caught in the act of copulation. 
But in spite of all this tile Bavili say that man must 
not be led to believe that the chimpanzee is an animal 
that he can make a real friend of. Its skin is found in the 
Bib i la. 

It is said that the King t Malcango* has no Xifia I but 
as Fumu his Xwa Is pig, and he must have his family 
Etna also, 

VV hen a person wishes to refuse a request he has simply 
to mention his Xina. Thus supposing his Xina to be 
JVgivafi, the person says Xjnvali: the w ords Mini* i 
Ciabakoko (I have it not) being understood. The word 
Kttnila (no road) is often used for the word Xina. 

We may now 1 think conclude that this remarkable 
word Xina means a law, a thing forbidden, an abomina¬ 
tion. 

R. E. Dennett. 

Postscript —There is & class of people called Jfavumhtt 
( Vnmba, to leak) living in different districts of Kakongo 
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and just in the southern borders of Laango who are 
not allowed to eat out of the same dish as the Bavili, 
or people of Kakongo. Should one ask for food he must 
tell the people that he is M&vumbu, but as it is a great 
disgrace to admit this, sudi a one seldom does ask another 
for it I know one or two very rich and important 
men in the country, whose names I wi]3 not mention, who 
are Mavumbu* Bot where these people came from I 
cannot find out, neither can I make out why they should 
be so cursed, 1 

1 father T. Detonet informs fno that the tribe the Bavfli call BakulU calJ 
thnnsdvrt FuivQniby nr T^humba, and ibal their grtateu fetish (Ji» i* Xgo. 
Can th<s*e people be the ftunily or tribe from which the Mavuffihu have 
descended ? 

Mv Hnguister, Bayoim^ who Kh lived amuHg these people, adds ibaL w-h^n 
iU father Qi prUux'of the mV dies, his h^i [Father Derust says UabMjU 
alao'i is •■. i iwed to remain hi the water Haul nil ibe tfesii C0fH£3 away fmM h, 
when it i- kept in a bill apart* and carded with the la mil)' fcbonEd ft remove to 
sotnt- other part, Ht* peats is also cut off and smoked end then worn U 
& charm % his Erst wife's eldest iOO, 


[Plate XXIX, ip. jBs)p reprciflrtt a Nftf]TethJi s *Tie of several figures 
press-filed |o ihe Euler Museum by Mr, Dennett, ll is twn feet ID, heights 
carved From a ritlfk block of wood, with looking glass ryi^ It ii tinted red 
ffUjnd the eyes* and wears a sacledlcrtTi mulDer and a bend dress of lilue-greefi 
feathers. Tile charm-Lm-a Iti the stomach has beta broken and many of the 
Etuis are gone, leaving faolea only. We have IO ihonk Mr, F, R. Rowley, 
F.K.M,S. (Curator), for liie photograph, and MTh Edwin Hollti for the* 
particulars, — Ep>], 




THE LEGEND OF MERLIN. 


BY M. GA3TEE. 

{Read at Meeting mth June, 1905O 

ONE of the central figures in the Arthurian cycle is that 
of the uncanny prophet and magician Merlin. His whole 
history is surrounded with so much mystery, and so many 
in explicable incidents are interwoven in the relation of his 
birth and his further activity that they have baffled the 
ingenuity of many a scholar. I now endeavour to make 
a contribution towards the elucidation of some of the 
most prominent features of the romance. We must not 
forget that we arc dealing with a written and not with 
an oral literature. The individuality of the author is 
more pronounced and the personal equation much easier 
to determine than in the anonymous remnants which 
have been retained by the memory of the folk. Each 
poem is a literary monument which must be critically 
examined, in the same way as we arc now examining 
and dissecting every other literary remains of ancient 
times. 

And here the personality of the author ought to 
occupy the place. 1 may not have seen all that 
has been written on these medieval romances, but as 
far as I know there is nowhere a critical study of the 
personality of their authors. We do not find any clear 
description of their lives and learning, of the circumstances 
under which they wrote, the influences to which they were 
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exposed and the range of knowledge at their disposal. 
What did they know and how did they know the things 
of the past, and what kind of knowledge was popular {tJL 
acceptable to their readers and listener-. ? The atmosphere 
nf a society colours every product and moulds, consciously 
□r unconsciously, the mental activity of the bard and of 
the poet. 

Two or three points deserve our dose attention. In 
the first place, what was the occupation of the authors, 
especially the authors of the prose romances which we 
may assume precede every romantic poem ? (For the 
story is first written down, and afterwards taken up by 
the trouvlrz and versified, as it is to be sung before 
the barons at the festive board and later on ± when it 
has become a popular tale or a shorter ballad, among 
the lower bourgeoisie.) The art of w 7 riting was fri that 
early period known to but few. The little knowledge 
which the Middle Ages possessed was almost a mono¬ 
poly of the clergy. The clerk, as the name denotes* 
was in most cases a deric. The historiographers and 
chroniclers were as a rule monks and priests, and thej" 
wrote as often as not for the special edification of those 
readers and for Hie praise and honour of those places, with 
which they stood in close contact. Every clever writer 
would enhance and extol the virtues of his special saint 
and of the church devoted to the memory of that saint. 
Hb miracles would be retailed to a believing and loving 
public almost to the exclusion of any other saint, and the 
worship of the local shrine was thus continued from olden 
times in a new setting. The clerical authors drew their 
inspiration from the religious literature with which they 
lived in daily connection. They saw things only and 
solely through the glasses of ancient legendary lore and 
could not find greater praise for their own saints and 
heroes than to liken them to those that shone to them 
from the pages of the old books they so much revered 
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ind whose personages seemed to them the acme of human 
and divine achievement. 

The second point to which I must draw attention is that 
the records of olden times, of persons and places, were not 
understood by the people unless translated into their own 
surroundings, dressed in their garb, speaking tbeitr language, 
and behaving in the same manner ns their contemporaries 
were behaving. The heroes of the Homeric poems, the 
exp toft-? of Alexander, were viewed from a standpoint of 
the knight and the tournament Unless Alexander, or say 
Ajax and Achilles, accommodated themselves to put on the 
armour of the knight and to act the way the people acted 
they would have been ignored Hie whole ancient world 
became- a living contemporary; the heroes obeyed the code 
of chivalry with all its complicated etiquette. One can 
scarcely recognise the old heroes under the new disguise, 
and it requires a whole system of reconstruction and re¬ 
arrangement in order to recognise old acquaintances in the 
knights oi the mediaeval romances. Yet the difference is 
one of detail and setting, not of incident or motif. 1 

And thirdly, what were the literary’ methods of these 
authors ? A dose investigation of the whole romantic 
literature reveals, side by side with great poetical force, a 
surprising poverty of invention. The situations and 
incidents told of one hero are repeated ad nauseam 
by every subsequent poet. Nay, whole cycles of 
romances are bodily taken over and applied Eo other 
heroes than those of whom they were originally 
composed. Too w r ell known to be emphasised again 
is the transfer of the whole Merovingian cycle to 

1 Hot t\iM mi* chivalry came tn Life ui tfiat time- b a problem with which 
I cannot Oral htsin, fUW U il an easy tnik to trace LHrlpn 1l> oji EndispqlatJEf 
Wtircc, Saftlrc it for el? tci riot? che foci that the refined form of chivalrnuj 
adventures, the theme of tins *ruW|Mllt romantic literatures^ not 

appear H Europe before the end oF the eicvcmh century, and fuliDWi jih it were 
in the wake i>f ihe £hsem3c4 m a sequel tn the exploit* in l he East and ro 
the close contact with the ne» world wlssch opened ta the European knight. 
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the Carolinian. Tlie old kings and knights gave 
way to new kings and knights, but only the names 
were changed, the rest remained almost unaltered. The 
same process of transfer From older and more or le^s 
forgotten heroes takes place continually; new names are 
substituted for the old, and local considerations play a 
decisive rSlc in the transfer. The trnuvcre who sings 
the exploits of the ancestor of this baron will use the 
same language and ascribe the same exploits to the 
ancestor of another baron when he sings in his hall and 
at his banqueting feast The same tendency prevails 
everywhere and at every time. We meet with it at almost 
every turn in the epical poetry of the East, and of the 
West. It is one of the constant factors in the develop¬ 
ment and evolution or the ballads. Sufficient attention 
has not been paid to this point Here and there 
thb transfer and change has been admitted, hut not 
recognised as an universal taw, only as an. exceptional 
incident I on the contrary find in this practice of 
constant substitution, the very key to the problem of 
the sources from which the ancient writers have drawn 
their inspiration, Their skid consisted in giving a thorough 
local character to a tale borrowed from elsewhere and 
in so changing the colouring as to impress their con¬ 
temporaries and to win their applause. 

This, then, is my starting-point in the investigation of 
the sources of the Merlin legend. Our earliest authority 
for It is the Chronicle of Guo ft rey of Monmouth. 1 1 there¬ 
fore ask myself:—Given a monk at a local shrine, endowed 
with some poetical imagination, to what kind of literature 
could he have had access in England at the end of 
the eleventh or twelfth century ? What mass of tradition 
could be floating about him. to be caught up and fixed 
in his writings ? and for what kind ot audience did he 

i my irsidte tan faxrish P&T&Hlh Jto tariff Etiglif k 
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write in the hope of appealing to their sentiments and Thin¬ 
ning their approval ? How great was his naivete and their 
credulity? As for the last there is no limit to either* 
but as for his learning we must take it as restricted 
within a very narrow compass. Primarily his mind must 
have been saturated with Christian religious literature 
largely composed of legendary matter; the innumerable 
lives of saints and holy anchorites, the vast apocryphal 
literature, were the great storehouse of his information 
and inspiration. The Golden Legend was not on tv 
the first book printed by Caxton, but also one of the 
earliest with which every cloister was familiar. It must 
also not be forgotten that the Apocrypha found their 
earliest home in England long before any other country 
in Europe, The oldest poems of Caedmon and the oldest 
Mysteries written here go back primarily to these apo¬ 
cryphal tales and legends. The very centre of tbe Graal 
legend rests ultimately on these uncanonical writings, 
modified, no doubt, to some extent by other motives and 
interpretations of a mystical nature, which again have 
their root in mediaeval Christian mystical speculation upon 
Iran substantiation and the spiritualisation of the Mass and 
Sacrament. 

Can we then find anything in that religious literature 
which, if stripped of its modern accoutrement and changed 
into its more primitive form, could be considered as one 
of the sources for the legends clustering round the name 
of Merlin ? which may briefly be related as follows: 

Vortigerm king of Britain, determined to erect an 
impregnable castle, in which he might defy all attempts 
of his enemies Having made this decision he pitched 
upon a spot on Salisbury Plain, traced out the plan of 
the fortifications h sent for artificers, carpenters, and stone¬ 
masons, and col let ted all the materials requisite to 
building ; but the whole of these disappeared in one 
night, so that nothing remained of what had been pro- 
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vidcd for the construction of the citadcL Materials were, 
therefore,, procured from all parts a second and a third 
time, and again vanished as before, leaving and rendering 
even- effort ineffectual, Vortigem inquired of his wise 
men and astronomers the cause of this opposition to his 
undertaking, and of so much useless expense of labour. 
They replied : "You must find a child bom without a father, 
put him to death, and sprinkle with his blood the ground 
on which the citadel is to be built, or you will never 
accomplish your purpose.” 

In consequence of this reply the king sent messengers 
throughout Britain to search for a child born without a 
father. After having inquired in all the provinces, three 
out of seven came to the field of Aclecti, in the district 
of Glevesing, where a patty of boys were playing at ball. 
And two of them quarrelling, one said to the other, “ 0 boy 
without a father, no good will ever happen to you." Upon 
this the messengers drew their sw'ords, conceiving they 
had found what they sought. But Merlin—for he was the 
boy—after rebuking his companion for his indiscretion, 
ran to the messengers, and. to their great astonishment, 
told them the whole circumstances of their mission, assuring 
them at the same time that Vortigcrn’s wise men were 
fools, and that all the blood in his veins would not in 
any way contribute to the solidity of the intended castle. 
He then conducted them to his mother, who told them 
the history of his miraculous birth, which is, in short, as 
follows:—She was one of three sisters, of whom the 
two first went astray, and she herself was deceived by 
a (devil) semi-demon in shape ot a man. As soon as 
this was found out she was brought be Tore the Judge 
to be condemned Lo death. But St, Blaise, her confessor, 
believed her, and interfered in her favour to postpone 
the judgment until two years after the birth of the 
child. When that event took place St Blaise baptised 
it immediately, and counteracted the wicked purposes of 
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the devil After a time, when the mother was bewailing 
her fate r the new-bom child opened his mouth* and said 
to his mother* 11 Be not dismayed, for yon shall never be 
judged to death for my cause” 

When the two years were expired* she appeared in 
court with her child in her arms, when, to the astonish¬ 
ment of all, the infant undertook her defence. He then 
proceeded to tell that he was the son of a devil of great 
power, though fortunately rescued by an expeditions 
baptism from the vicious dispositions of his paternal 
relations; that he could prove his preternatural descent 
by revealing all things, past, present, or future. And 
at the same time he told the Judge some very unpleasant 
truths about his own descent, which convinced him of 
the prophetic powder of Merlin and of the innocence of 
his mother. Five years after this, by tlie advice of Merlin, 
she assumed the veil of a nun, and spent the remainder 
of her life in acts of devotion. 

Merlin was just seven years old when he was mot by 
the messengers, who r at his entreaty not to shed his 
blood, promised to spare his life, and they decided to 
bring him alive to Vortigem. 

The journey lasted three days, and each of these added 
to the admiration of the messengers for their young 
companion, 1 will mention here only one of hb acts. 
They passed the first night in a market town, the streets 
cf which were crowded by merchants; and here Merlin 
after a long silence, burst into a sudden and violent fit 
of laughter. On being questioned about the cause of 
hb mirth, he pointed out to the messengers a young 
man who was bargaining for a pair of shoes with un¬ 
common earnestness. And he said: u See you not that 
young man that has shoon bought, and strong Leather to 
mend them ? He thinks that he will live them to wear ; 
but, by my soul, I dare well swear he will be dead before 
he enters hb gatef 1 The event immediately followed 
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the prediction. So also, in two other cases, his pro¬ 
phecies came true. 

When he knew of Mertin’s arrival, Vort%em rode for¬ 
ward to meet him in great magnificence. The following 
day Vortigem conducted the child to the site of his 
projected castle, Merlin, before answering, wished to be 
confronted with the astronomers who had thirsted for 
his blood, and asked them why they had counselled the 
King to slay him. At the same time he revealed to 
them that they dreaded him, and that they feared he 
might cause their death if he should live, and there¬ 
fore they had devised to kill him. He then asked the 
permission of the King to question them as to the cause 
of the destruction of the castle, and why it could not be 
built; and requested that if they should not know it, 
whilst he did so, he might then do with them what they 
thought to do with him. The King consented to every thing 
he asked, and the astronomers fdt abashed, and declared 
humbly that their art had certainly deceived them, hut 
the signs seen in the heavens could not admit another 
interpretation. They atso did not know the cause of the 
tumbling down of the walls. Merlin proceeded then to 
say that immediately below the soil were two deep pools 
Of water; below the water two huge stones, and below 
the stones two enormous serpents, the one white as milk, 
the other red as fire; that they slept during the day, 
but regularly quarrelled every night, and by their efforts 
to destroy each other occasioned an earthquake which 
demolished the building. Merlin ordered the workmen 
to dig away the earth. The water was soon discovered, 
and, by sinking wells, was wholly drawn out. 1 he two 
stones were found at the bottom, and being removed, 
exhibited the tremendous serpents, which looked like 
fiends of hell. The struggle between the two began, and 
ended with the victory of the white serpent, which, how¬ 
ever, disappeared after the combat Merlin explained 
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the symbolical meaning of this fight, and this forms 
his famous prophecy, composed or versified by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, which forms now the eighth book of his 
History. It was delivered by a child, and remained obscure 
until to-day. 

To start at once with the final result which it will be my 
duty to prove, Vortigem and Merlin are here the late and 
somewhat confused outcome of a more ancient Oriental 
tale which belongs to the cycle of King Solomon and 
Ashmedal or Asmodeus. The history of Jovinian in Gesta 
Raman&rum} compiled in the thirteenth century, offers us 
also one side of that same cycle anti shows that die series 
of legends connected with Solomon had already reached 
Europe some time before and had become completely 
assimilated by the writers of the Middle Ages h following 
the principles of transformation I have sketched above. 
The differences between the oldest version of the Solomon 
story and that of Geoffrey show unmistakably that the 
form only reached Geoffrey after it had undergone many a 
change in the course of time, f only after the belief in the 
Incubus had taken deep root in the minds of the people 
could such an origin as that of Merlin be believed in. In 
a former stage another origin would be ascrihed to the 
wonderful child. We find one of these intermediary' stages 
in a remarkable book, m which is related the legendary 
history of Jesus ben Stra, the author of the collection of wise 
sayings which forms part of the biblical Apocrypha, 3 This 
legendary biography agrees in the main with the child 
historj* of Merlin. Almost every incident is found there, 
naturally differently set, but all the viral points are there. 
His mother is the daughter of the prophet Jeremia and the 
latter is his father in a miraculous manner. One can easily 
detect that ei thcr name is there of a late origin and has been 

1 Erf. Oe&lciJcy itkrtin, 1S72) + Nek. 39, p. 360. 

*Aiplifttauin Fseudo-SurwddlCiimi ed. S. Seifi^iineiUef (Berlin, 
i i&i h 
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substituted for another now effaced I n the Slavonic version 
of the history of the Sibylla, 1 we find another parallel to this 
peculiar miraculous birth. She is the daughter of King 
David begotten m a supernatural way, and this origin ex¬ 
plains in both cases the ulterior prophetic wisdom of the 
offspring, (Incidentally 1 remark here that the Sibylla has 
been identified with the Queen of Sheba.) In the latter case 
the child becomes the prophesying Sibylla, and in the former 
the history goes on to tell marvellous adventures which 
bring the Sira story 1 in closer similarity still to the Merlin 
legend. For Sira or Sirach speaks to his mother imme¬ 
diately after birth and comforts her, protecting her against 
the abuse of the world, almost with the same words as used 
by Merlin, who also protects his mother and proves her 
innocence; Sira’s wisdom spreads far and wide and excites 
the envy and animosity of the astrologers and magicians at 
the court of king Nebuchadnezzar. They decide therefore 
on his destruction, and induce the king to send armed 
messengers to bring bim, and to put to him such questions 
as he would be unable to answer; and thus hope to compass 
his death. The messengers find him, and after some trouble 
bring him to the king. He is then just seven years old, 
exactly the same age as Merlin when he appears before 
King Vortigern. At the court he easily discomfits his 
adversaries and causes their death instead ol his by means 
of clever riddles. After that a discussion arises between 
the king and the child, who answers all the questions put 
to him. as well as cures the daughter o) the king who is 
suffering from a strange disease. He then remains as the 
trusted counsellor or the king. Jlis further fate is left as 
mysterious as liis birth, and no mention of his death 
occurs. 

We have in this legend a late and modified version of a 
much older tale, in which the principal actors are on the 

1 R Gjtttei, rffunN.a pfritara ‘•***»• (BucureitiJ, p. 3$ i L. Militia, 
£/ e ™hlrt (Sofia. i&jj), voL ii., p]J- Ijpito. 
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cne side King Solpmern, whose place has been taken here 
by NebnchadneEzar, who is already tamed* to a kind of 
buffoon, and on the other a demon, whose place has been 
taken by a wonderful child with prophetic powers and of 
a half-human and half-demoniacal nature. 1 This version 
proves that at the end of the seventh century (for I place 
the date of the history of Sira at that period), the old 
legend had undergone sufficient change to approximate 
it to the legend of Merlin, But we must assume the 
existence of a fuller text of this form of the legend in 
which some of the older incidents had been preserved 
which have dropped out of the Stra version. In the old 
Solomon version we find the following incidents! which 
occur again in the Merlin version but not in the inter- 
med i ate one of S l ra_ Solomon is an xions t o bu ild the Te mple, 
but must not use any iron for cutting the stones. The 
only person that can help him is the king of the demons, 
Ashmedai, whom his general Bcnayah captures by a clever 
trick and who fastens a chain round him upon which the 
ineffable name oT God had been engraved, so that he could 
not break it On the way to the king the demon meets a 
bridal pair, and he weeps; he sees a wizard prophesying 
and promising to others riches, and he laughs; he sees a 
man bargaining for a pair of shoes and asking whether they 
would last him for seven years, and again he laughs; and so 
he does many strange things until brought before King 
Solomon, where he continues to act in a similar manner. 
When asked a few days later to explain the reason of his 
weeping at a bridal procession and his merriment at the 
man asking for a pair or shoes that would last a long time, 

] It U nm here the plftcc to discuss m possible wfirl very plausible connection 
between Ifm version of the legtod and other legends current stf ihat and m 
eajikr times* in Asia, about ths virgin Lift h. Suffice U lo remark that in the 
in&M history of the son of Siracb we find £nrprLsin|j paral!*!* to the 

apocryphal ^Gospel of the Infancy," notably in the tncidcnU of the pr^CdCktus 
child _vnd the tcacbea^ which child iilsleatl of being Enu^-hi tnbt-.^ the r$/e nf the 
leachtf. 
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he replies that in the former case the bride would die soon 
and that the buyer of shoes which arc to last for seve 

years would not complete seven days. 1 
J x pass over other incidents which do not touch our 
question. It is only important to notice the strange e- 
haviour of the demon and the dialogue which 
him and the king. This later portion has been influenced 
afterw ards by other legends of such witty dialogues and 
the putting of riddles to Solomon, or by Solomon to o her 
reputed clever people, and is the ultimate source o 1 the 
wlv,lc cvcle or Solomon and Morolf.or Saturn and M arculph. 
^ end related by Josephus* of the riddles put by 
Solomon and King Hiram through AMm* -J *£ 
contributed to introduce a demon into the legen . 

Ouccii of Sheba, who is the hero or other witty contests with 
Kin- Solomon, according to widely spread Oriental legends, 
partakes also of the character of a demon or a germ- 
She has the feet of a demon, and b thus half human Sffld 
half demoniacal, and she b also identified later on with tho 
prophesying Sibylla. This form is then transplanted into 
the next development of the legend in Europe, of which 

we have the Romance of *"# 

and the still more important Slavonic verson u - 

Kitovras, which Vesseloftky in his exhaustive study 
Til cycle of legend. ha, proved to he a 
the hal^ 

Z bcU"wbich in consequence of the Chmtiao cokonag 
could no longer be a henthen’ Keht.urns, but folknsts^hc 

lines of the Siroch version, end become, a ch i 

the demoniacal half is represented by the father and not 

by the actual semi-human torm. 

i Talmud: Trtat. Giittn, t 68, 

* Gamer, Lit. /*/., p. 79, & 

* joiepbu^ viii. p 53- B , 

a a. N. V«seluWtj', o SeLtrumt i A'ilovrOi tSu PeUmtujfg, 7 ■ 
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How did this old legend then come over to England ? 
No doubt in one of those collections of religious legends 
and tales which formed the library of the cloister, and 
reveal dearly the atmosphere in which the writers of 
those times moved. Their scholarship could not he very 
extensive, and vve must therefore try and find the sources 
of such legends in such books as could be within the 
reach of the writers of the age, I need not again em¬ 
phasise the fact that in the so-called Gnia R^manorum 
(which, according to Oesterley |h the greatest authority on 
the subject, were first collected in England), we find 
other stories of tlic Solomon cycle 1 

1 will now give, in as faithful a translation as I 
can command, a legend which I have found in an old 
Rumanian manuscript, embedded among miracles of the 
Virgin Mary and of St. Nicholas, It will prove* i hope, 
the existence of the missing link between the Oriental 
talc and the Western Christian counterpart and indicate 
the way and the possibility how such legends could have 
become known to the monks in the West The taJe 
in itself I consider a gem from a purely poetical point 
of view, and were it not that I bring it forward in this 
connection I intended publishing it separately as one 
of the most beautiful tales I have found among the 
Exempla and Gesta of old. 

The tale (in my MS- 71 ) is called: 11 How it came to 
pass that the Archangel Gavriil served an abbot For thirty 
years / 1 and is as follows: 

41 Once upon a time it came to pass that the Lord sent 
the Archangel Gabriel to take away the soul of a widow 
woman, and r going there, he found her near death and two 

1 Such as the contest of Solomon with the demon AjUiUxlcns and his 
obtaining the miraculous stobfrCStllng wmm Tamir or Shamir (so already 
in Pclrus Comstock Jh'ifariJ SfAoJasfira and in otter writers snch a* 
Vincent of Be&tivus, «e.); ihe humbling of Solomon through this very 
rieraon, Solomon being changed into Kilts JovfatW To this cycle belong 
also the "Afifid and the Henmt, u inculclUEig j titular moul fc farhm g. 
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twins were suckling at her breasts. The angel seeing it 
took pity upon them and returned without having carried 
out His command, not having taken the soul of the widow. 
This happening he was asked by the almighty power 
of God why he had done so. He replied, ' For the sake 
of those two children 1 did not take the soul of their 
mother. 1 Then the Lord told him to plunge into the 
depths of the sea and to bring up a stone from the bottom. 
When he brought it up the Lord told him, 1 Cleave it in 
twain.' And the Archangel deft the stone and he found 
therein two little worms. 1 Who feeds these worms inside 
the stone at the bottom of the sea? 1 asked the Lord. 
And Gabriel replied, 'Thine abundant mercies, O Lord! 
And the Lord said, * If mine abundant mercies feed these 
worms inside the hard rock, how much more would I feed 
the children of men whom I have saved with my own 
blood 1' Whereupon He sent another angel to take the 
sou! of the widow, and the Archangel he condemned 
to serve for thirty years as servant to an Abbot and to 
take care of him, and at the end of the thirty years he was 
to receive the soul of that Abbot and cany it up to the 
throne on high. And thus the Archangel became the 
servant of the Abbot, and during all Lite time he was very 
humble and meek and obedient, so that the Abbot 
marvelled at him and all through those thirty years «o one 
saw him laugh. One day the Abbot said to him, * My son, 
go and buy me a pair of shoes which are to last one year. 
He then laughed. The Abbot, who did not know that the 
serving brother was an angel, wondered at it, and he sent 
another brother with him to watch whether he would laugh 
again. So the other followed him and they came to a 
place where a poor man sat who cried, ‘Give alms, have 
pity on me,' and the angel laughed again. They met 
afterwards a carriage. In it sat the bishop and t e 
governor of tile town with great pomp and pride and many 
people following after them. And the angel turned aside 
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and laughed again- In Che market place they saw a man 
stealing an earthenware pot and the angel laughed a fourth 
time. After they had finished their purchase they re¬ 
turned to the Abbot and the other brother told the Abbot 
that he had laughed three times more. Then the Abbot 
asked the angel and said, 1 What can this be, what does 
this mean, my son? For thirty years thou hast been 
serving me and I have never seen thee laugh, and to-day 
thou hast laughed no Less than four times.' And the 
angel replied, 1 am the Archangel Gabriel and I was once 
sent by the Lord to take the soul of a widow whom I 
found suckling two children at her hreast; taking pity 
on them I spared her, and as punishment for this my doing 
have I been sent by the Lord over alt to serve thee 
thirty years and to protect thee from alt evil, and at 
the end of the thirty years I am to receive thy aouL N T ow 
the thirty years have come to an end and I will then tell 
thee the reason for my laughing, I laughed first when thou 
didst order me to buy thee a pair of shoes which were 
to last for a year, whilst thou hast barely three days more 
to live. I laughed a second time when I heard the beggar 
asking for alms whilst he was sitting on a rich treasure 
without knowing it I laughed for a third time when 
I beheld the bishop and the governor riding about with 
so much pomp and pride, for these were the twins of 
the widow on whose behalf I had been punished, and for 
a fourth time did I laugh when I saw day stealing day. 
And this is the reason why I laughed. But do thou now 
prepare thyself, for the time of our journey has arrived.’ 
The Abbot, hearing these words prepared himself and on 
the third day he gave up his soul to the Archangel who 
took it with him on high, where he joined his heavenly 
band rejoicing. Amen.” 

Thus far tills wonderful tale, full of deep faith and 
moral beauty, with its impressive lesson of divine provi¬ 
dence and not wanting in human pathos and poetry-- 
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You will observe that one of the incidents which cause 
Ehe angel to laugh is absolutely identical with the incident 
in the"legend of Merlin, and as I have already pointed 
out forms part of the older version of the Solomon 
Ashmedai cycle. The Rumanian story goes back, as 
does all Rumanian religious literature, either directly, 
or indirectly through Slavonic intermediaries, to a Greek 
source, and from thence it could have readied England 
at an early period, sufficiently early to form part of the 
literary repertory of the church or cloister. By means 
of this religious literature the legends of the East travelled 
and found a ready home in the West 

But there are still incidents in the life of Merlin which 
require elucidation. He is forcibly summoned before the 
king because he is to explain the reason of the falling 
of die foundations of the new castle. The suggestion of 
the magicians to sprinkle the foundations with his blood 
reminds one forcibly of similar devices and legends in 
the East and in the West, They go back to the practice 
or human sacrifices which have been practised lar and 
wide and have not yet entirely died out, though m modem 
times the shadow is immured m the lounelation in the 
belief that the person whose shadow is laid m the Inunda¬ 
tion of a house is sure to die within the year of the 
erection, and he would then, be the protecting genius of 
the house, I know this practice as a living one in 
Rumania, where the gipsies, who are the bricklayers, try 
to take the measure of the shadow of any person that 
passes by and build It Into the foundation, 

More important is the solution of the riddle by Merlin, 
who orders the builders to dig up the foundations, where 
they would find two dragons fighting one another, and 
sure when thus liberated to destroy another and thus 
remove the cause of the constant falling in of the walls. 
There is a curious old legend connected with the building 
of the Temple according to which when they dug for 
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the foundations they came upon the waters of the deep, 
which surged up and threatened to drown the world, until 
the advice was given to David { Solomon) to write the 
wonder-working name of God upon a stone and to place 
it upon the mouth of the waters of the deep. They 
would sink and the stone ivould dose the orifice and 
thus save the world, 1 Yet another legend is current in 
Europe, due to the teaching of the Elueidanum, that 
curious handbook of the Middle Ages into which all the 
natural science of the period with all its fantastic 

embellishments flowed, and from which many a scholar 
oi the time drew his information about the phenomena 
of nature. Wc are told there, in the cosmography 
of the world, that the earth rests upon water, the 

water upon a mighty rock, the rock upon two whales, 
and when these whales move there is an earthquake. 
There is yet another source, and this approaches the 
Merlin legend too closely not to be considered the 

true source of the hsstoty of the two fighting 
dragons* Tills also is found in a book with which every 
priest in olden and modem times might be expected 
to be quite familiar, for it is nothing cbe than the 
famous dream of Mordecai in the Apocryphal addi¬ 

tions to the book of Esther. The passage in question 
runs as Follows: I am giving here the rendering of the 
more elaborate Aramaic version (Do Rossi) p * corresponding 
to XI, 5-1 1 Greek- “Behold there was a great noise 
and tumult and the voice of terrible uproar upon the 
whole land and terror and fear seized all the inhabitants 
of the earth; and behold there appeared two mighty 
dragons and they came one against the other to fight 
and all the nations of the earth trembled at the noise 
of their fury. And there was a small nation between 

1 Ta/muJ ; Treat, Suceah^ L 53 a, h, 

*h B. D? Rosa, ijwi-, Var. Ce*rt, £t CJiafd,. ad&tMr3tt* t ed, 3 

ITktHtttg, t j-Sjj;, p P 122 ft 
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those two dragons and aU die nations of the earth rose 
up against it to swallow it up. And there were clouds 
and darkness and obscurity upon the face of the earth - - - 
and the dragons fought one another with cruel fury and 
frenzy and no one separated them. And Morders! beheld 
and lot a fountain of living water sprang and flowed 
between the two fighting dragons and stopped their fight. 
And the small fountain swelled into a mighty river and 
overflowed like a mighty sea and swept everything off 
the face of the earth* And the sun rose up and the rays 

lighted up the whole earth." 

Here we have the floods at the bottom of the castle 
and the two fighting dragons The small nation may 
be represented by the small child. The interpretation 
by Mordccai of that symbolical dream, just as Merlin 
interprets afterwards the appearance of these two fighting 
dragons and their symbolical meaning for the future of 
the house of Vortigem. and the Sibylla, Sheba, prophesies 
the future when leaving King Solomon. 

Let us now briefly sum up the results at which we 
have arrived. A king is engaged in the building of an 
important house (temple, castle). He cannot carry it out 
without the assistance of a being endowed with super¬ 
natural powers (a demon, a half-and-half human and 
demoniacal being, a child bom under extraordinary or* 
cumstanees and endowed with supernatural wisdom). 
This being helps the king in his undertakings and defeats 
the machinations of its enemies (the demon becomes the 
friend, wife, of the king); the cause of the trouble is found 
in unquenchable floods or in dragons shaking the founda¬ 
tion ■ the cause is laid bare and the event is invested with a 
symbolical meaning (a prophetic utterance), foretelling the 
future. On the way to the king the supernatural being 
acts in a curious and apparently unaccountable manner, 
but in the end his wisdom and foreknowledge is vindi¬ 
cated by subsequent events. All these elements the 
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Merlin legend h&s in common with the Oriental traditions 
which cluster origin ally round Solomon and which have 
been elaborated in the course of time and in many 
recensions, the latest of which stands nearest to the 
Merlin legend. 

What then is more natural than to assume that these 
latest versions lie at the bottom of the legend as elaborated 
in England by Geoffrey or any of his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, who had, as we have seen, ready access to the^e 
masses of legends and tales. They are an essential and 
highly prized part of the vast religions legendary 
material, that formed the storehouse of information 
in those times. Given the practice of assimilating old 
legends to new surroundings and spells ng the past in the 
letters and ideas of the present, of substituting better 
known names for less known ones and making a romance 
out of the ancient tales of Greece and Palestine, then this 
legend can only be the reflex of the oriental tales and 
motives, not even skilfully worked up. One can easily 
detect the seams in the coat The latter part of the 
Merlin legend entirely belies the first There is absolutely 
no connection between the later adventures of Merlin 
at the courts of Vortigem, Uter* and his son, and the 
incidents at the beginning of the talc. 

The Lives of the Saints and the tales of pious anchorites, 
the Bible with its apocryphal additions, suffice completely 
to explain the origin of the legend and I therefore do not 
see why we should go outside the immediately possible 
and probable and venture upon hypothetical assumptions 
of Celtic or other tales, the existence and higher antiquity 
of which have still to be proved. Above all it must be 
shown how any religious writer came to know of such 
legends and mythical tales, which to his eyes must 
have appeared as heathen abominations, which he was 
bound to suppress and to banish, being the work of the 
Evil Spirit* and not to be supported by his religious zeal 
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and devotion, I do not wish to exclude the possibility of 
some Say trvnvere introducing later on into the versified 
poem some other trait of a local origin, and embellishing 
his tale with elements drawn from different sources, but 
the proof for this must first be adduced and the premisses 
from which I started must not be lost sight of nor 
slightingly pushed aside. Not only must we take cogniz¬ 
ance of the atmosphere in which poets and romancers 
moved, hut also recognise that the same forces which act 
in modern times operated also in those days, A man can 
only he die product of bis time, he cannot soar far above 
the limitations of education and surroundings. If in order 
to understand a poet we must go to the poet’s land, so also 
must we go to his library, to his spiritual armoury, to 
know whence he has takers his spiritual weapons. The 
genius of the poet does not shine so much in what he 
says as in how he says it, how he transfigures the elements 
with which he deals. He is the true alchemist who 
changes the base metals of spurious and wondrous talcs 
into the gold of immortal poems. Out of simple apoca¬ 
lyptic visions of Heaven and Hell grew the immortal 
poem of Dante, and from very inferior Italian novels some 
of the most beautiful dramas of Immortal Shakespeare, 
Lesser geniuses have transformed older Oriental tales into 
romances of chivalry, religions tales into phantastk compo¬ 
sitions which delighted the masses of the medieval public, 
prone to listen Co everything supernatural and wondrous, not 
over-critical nor fastidious about the fare placed before 
them, and satisfied to get a glimpse of another world of 
men greater and braver and nobler than themselves, and 
of learning, indistinguishable at the time from witchcraft, by 
means of which the future could be read as easily as the 
past, and the dark powers that surrounded them could be 
subdued and made to serve the best and highest interests 
of kings andi nations. 


M. GaSTER, 
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NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

I CANNOT agree with Dr, Garters theory that the prose 
romances preceded, and were the sources of, the poetical. 
The main body of expert opinion inclines to the other 
view; it, that lais and metrical romances preceded, and 
were elaborated into, the longer prose works. Of the 
authors of these prose works we know nothing; it is 
doubtful whether Walter Map, to whom the majority of 
them has been described, ever wrote any thin g of the kind. 
M. Gaston Paris has shown that Hidie de Boron and 
Lucas de Gast, the reputed authors of the Tristan , are 
merely assumed names, Such biographical details as Dr. 
Gastcr sighs for are in the present state of our knowledge 
quite unattainable. 

Nor is there any reason to believe, save in the ease of 
the Grand Saint Grml and Queste, that the author of any 
one of these romances was a monk. Nor were the monks 
unfamiliar with secular traditions. They were not bom 
and bred in the cloister, but in many cases came thither 
after a long experience of court and camp. Why should 
they have forgotten what they knew in the world? 

With regard to the Merlin story,Layamon,who certainty 
had access to insular and local traditions, gives a very 
different account of his birth. His father was no "demon” 
but a glorious golden-dad knight, who appeared to his 
mother in a dream. The story discussed by Dr. Caster 
only touches a very' small part of the Merlin-legend. It 
affects nothing in his later life and offers no parallel to the 
shape-shifting which was so marked a feature of his career; 
nor for his M wood-abiding” madness and his prophecies! 
It is quite as likely that a sage of his fame should have 
been fitted with a birth-story drawn From a world-wide 
tradition, as that tile whale Merlin story should have 
sprung from such a tradition. AH that Dr. Caster can 
claim is to have shown that his birth-story is based upon a 
tradition not specifically insular, but world-wide, and of 
great antiquity. 

JESSIE L. WESTON, 


[Sfce further, p, 46?.] 



THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE ARUNTA. 

ST !f. W. TWOHWt 

(See ante, p, 243.) 

Readers of the works of Spencer and Gillen cannot fail to 
be struck with the fact that, Alcheringa and similar legends 
apart, mythology is conspicuous by its absence. This is 
the more remarkable because some ten years ago, in the 
Report of the Horn Expedition, iv, 183, one of the authors 
had given an account of a sky-being named Ulthaana, with 
emu feet, who has a wife and a child who never grows 
older; after death too the soul, so far from undergoing 
reincarnation, lives with two ulthaana on the shore of a 
body of water This account is in substantial agreement 
with the narratives of the missionary, Ketnpe, in Trans. 
Roy. See., S. Aust., xiv. 244 . and of the narratives of the 
German missionaries reproduced by KrichaufT in Trans. 
S. Aust. Br., R.G.S . Aust, ii. 35 sq.. 77 sq. It is there fore 
somewhat surprising to find little more than a mention of 
mythology in the two works produced by Spencer and Gillen. 
Among the Arunta they find a bug-bear, Twanyirika, 
whom they believe to have been invented to keep the 
women and children in order; among the Kaitish there is 
a sky-person, Atnatu ; but beyond this superhuman beings 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

The peculiar philosophy, however, of that part of the 
Arunta tribe with which Spencer and Gillen are acquainted, 
makes it, on reflection, less surprising that we hear little or 
nothing of gods or a future life. For the latter the Arunta 
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theory of reincarnation leaves no room ; the elimination of 
superhuman beings is less easy to explain, however, and 
it would have been more satisfactory to learn under what 
circumstances it was resolved to omit all mention of the 
sky-being known to Gillen in 1696, whose name clearly 
means no more than spirit. 

With the intention of clearing up some of the difficulties, 
I put myself in communication with Mr, Strehlow, mis¬ 
sionary at Hermannsburg, and successor of the gentlemen 
whose reports were reproduced by KriehatifL lie is, I 
understand, intending to publish in the near future a work 
upon the Arunta, of whose language he is a master. I 
publish the follow ing communications, for which I take this 
opportunity of thanking him most heartily, not as in any 
way a complete statement of the beliefs of the southern 
Arunta. but as a contribution to the vexed question, of the 
primitiveness or otherwise of the Arunta beliefs described 
by Spencer and Gillen. Mr. Stiehiow writes to me in 
German ; his letter^ dated February' 11th and August 3rd, 
1905, nun in a somewhat condensed form as follows: 

tir Alt]tra^ the god of the Aranda, lives in the sky (or 
heaven). He is like a Strang man in outward appearance, 
save that he has emu-feet, whence he receives the name of 
Altjira iliinka, the emu-footed god. He is of reddish skin 
(red is rhe favourite colour of the blacks), and has long hair, 
which falls over his shoulders. His dress is a netlike gar¬ 
ment. He eats latjia (a sort of carrot ?) which Is always fit 
for food in the sky. and eatable herries, such as &gi and 
which are always in season there. 

" Altjira Is surrounded by handsome youths and immortal 
virgins. He is the creator of the heavenly bodies—sun, 
moon, and stars. The Milky Way is a river, hence called 
by the blacks lara 7 river, or u/^zio, creek, with fresh water- 
holes and fruit; birds and beasts, too, wander through the 
realm of Altjira. When rain clouds come up, it is Altjira 
walking through the sky—a good omen for mankind of a 
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season of plenty. Altjira shows himself to man in the 
lightning; the thunder is his voice. If the lightning 
strikes anything, it is Altjira lighting a fire. When Altjira 
does not show himself (in the storm cloud) men have to 
suffer in a season of drought Altjira is a good god, he 
never punishes man; therefore the biacks do not (ear hint, 
and render him neither prayer nor sacrifice. 

u An evil being is also known to the blacks— ermja kuna 
( — evil spirit)—whom they conceive as a skeleton, but 
endued with extraordinary strength. This being sets 
himself to rob men of their tjnrunga (churingaj. If an} 
one is ill, he comes from his abode beneath the earth, 
Tatara, or Alpara. and puts his foot on the man s throat, 
to kill him. This being the blacks fear. From him have 
proceeded many “devils” little black beings with a long 
thin body, but no arms or legs. Their bodies ate covered 
with hair and their faces distorted. They come on the 
earth at night, and cause pain and disease by entering the 
bodies of men/* 

« In olden days there were giants on the earth ; but the 
giant Urbura struck the earth, which was covered with 
water, so that the latter was scattered in all directions. 
Mangarkunjurkunja. also a strong man. created mankind ; 
Twanjirika taught them circumcision " 

In reply to a further letter Mr. Strehlow writes as follows: 

"The word altjira has in itself no meaning; but a icrb 
derived from it, altjinrama. means primarily to become 
god; it is used in the sense of to dream; for the blacks 
think that in dreams are revealed the will of Altjira, or 
future events, and pay great attention to tlu.m, 

“ Spencer and Gillen assert {Nor, Tr.. p. 745) ^talckcn 
means dream, and Alcheringa, the dream times; this is 
a mistake. Dream is aiijirerinja, a dreamer, altjtrarena ; 
a 1 dream time' is unknown to the blacks. It is also 
erroneous to say that the Aranda believe in reincarnation 
of ancestors ; what they believe is, that each birth is an 
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incarnation of invisible individuals (not merely spirits)* who 
live in trees, crevices, water-holes* etc, in human or animal 
forai r and enter the bodies of women, being; named after 
the species of animals from which they originated. The 
soul does not go back to the hnanakala place at death, 
preparatory to reincarnation ; it goes northwards, to the 
island of the dead, called lata , where it wanders for many 
years and is finally annihilated. The tjurungn is not the 
abode of the soul, but the body of the dead person, and 
is therefore painted with red ochre* and at times decorated 
like the body of a living person. The bodily existence 
of the deceased ceases with the destruction of the ijurung 77, 
It is further erroneous to maintain, as do Spencer and 
Gillen, that there is no meaning now obtainable for the 
tjurunga songs, I have a collection of thirty with a 
translation, which arc still understood by the chief mem” 
It is dear from internal evidence that Gillen's Ulthaana 
is not a proper name] the same appears to be the case 
with tfZff/ra, which, according to Kempe, is applied not only 
to five gods, whose names he gives, but also to the sun* 
moon* and remarkable things generally. This so entirely 
coincides with what we know of theological terminology 
in the tower planes of culture that we need have little doubt 
of the accuracy of the information. It is hardly possible to 
suggest seriously that the beliefs detailed by Kempe and 
others are derived from missionaries, whose arrival among 
the Arutita only dated back ten years before the publica¬ 
tion of the information. Certain details apart, the in¬ 
formation now published seems equally unassailable on 
this ground. -* Immortal virgins,” it is true, are hardly a 
savage conception; but it seems hardly likely that such 
an idea would be derived from a Lutheran missionary; if 
anything they rather recall the houris of Mohammedanism 
than any Christian idea. Probably, however, it is rather 
a question of translation than of the invasion of foreign 
Ideas, If we had the original text before us it would 
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perhaps trim out that " virgin'' is a translation of a word 
which means only unmarried Female, 

If, therefore, these ideas are substantially native in 
origin, the question arises. Do they represent the primitive 
A runt a creed, or are we rather to turn to the pages of 
Spencer and Gillen for an idea of what was originally the 
philosophy of the whole Arunta nation? 

Those who are not convinced that the philosophy of the 
Arunta is anything more than an interesting “sport " will see 
in the opposing camps of Arunta theology fresh evidence 
that tile ideas of part of the tribe have undergone evolution 
away from the main current of Australian belief It is for 
those who still maintain that die Arunta of Spencer and 
Gillen are the old-established firm, to show how another 
portion of the nation comes to hold entirely different 
views. There are. I conceive, three and only three possible 
theories—(i) it may be asserted that the ideas here 
published are the product of Christian influence; or ( 3 ) it 
may be maintained that they arc derived from neighbouring 
tribes; or (3) that they are being evolved by a portion or 
the tribe to replace an original non-theistic, non-eschat¬ 
ological (virtually, at any rate) belief 

To the first theory the character of the beliefs seems an 
insuperable objection. No trace of Christian teaching is 
discernible in them Not only so, but they are recorded 
by missionaries within ten years of the opening of the 
mission, and again twenty years later, with no important 
variation. If the natives had so eagerly thrown aside 
native belief for Christian ideas, it is inconceivable that the 
latter should in the shott space of ten years have become 
crystallised. We should find them, on this hypothesis, at 
a different stage in 1905, But this is not the case. 

In the case of the second theory the onus probandi Is 
equally on those who advance it. Correspondences of name 
and incident with the mythology of the Urabunna, or other 
neighbouring tribes, must be shown in detail before even a 
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prh»a jane case can be made out for this hypothesis. If 
it be possible to show that the ideas in question are 
advancing from their assumed centre of origin, then indeed 
the view is tenable that they are encroaching on the 
primaeval theology of the Arunta nation. From this point 
of view, it is regrettable that Spencer and Gillen do not 
mention them in their works, still less attempt to show 
where the boundary between the two sets of ideas falls at 
the present time. 

If the third theory could be substantiated, we should bo 
confronted with the interesting spectacle of a mythology 
in the making, not to speak of the evolution of the idea'of 
deity. One cannot indeed see why or how the ideas set 
forth in this paper should or could take the place of the 
Arunta philosophy of Spencer and GilleiTs natives. On the 
other hand, it is not difficult to trace the possible course of 
evolution in the reverse direction: but it seemsmmec^arv 
to do so until th, explanation of the facts here set forth has 

teen attempted by some believer in the primitive atheism 
of th u Arunta, 


N. W. Thomas. 
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Notes from South Nigeria. 

{Ante, p. 242 ) 

f + Mating Fatter (JSmtip 

(Extract from way Journal). We purposed crossing the liver 
Osseous or Awreomo on the morrow (the 22nd April, 1903). 
so we sent a hoy on ahead to say that we were coming and 
would cross the river in the morning. 

Soon after our arrival at Ggugu's town he came to welcome us, 
accompanied by one or two Benin City chiefs and their followers. 
He told us that he had intended "making father" that evening* 
bm that as we had come and the festivities might annoy us, 
be would put the feast off until we had gone. We thanked 
him for Iiis welcome and assured him that we should very much, 
like to bo present whiie he was "making father/* and prayed 
him to proceed with his festival just as if we were not present. 
He seemed pleased to be honoured by our presence, and ordered 
his people to bring us wood, fire, and water, and food for 
ourselves and our boys. 

Shortly after dark crowds df people bearing lamps and torches 
came together in front of 0gilgu r 5 residence. 1 he cloistered wall 
through which one had to pass to obtain an entrance into his 
house contained several altars, and as wc lay on our camp beds 
in the rest-house opposite, we gazed through the door and 
window at whai was going on before ns. 

There stood Ogugu before one of the altars dressed in what 

"CC Kingsley, M'ut Afrifan Stadia, p, 14&. 
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appeared to be a red hat and gown, a glowing figure, the lurid 
light of many torches falling on him. Then a goat was held 
up so that he might sever its head from its body and sprinkle 
its blood upon the altar, Six goals were killed, and all the 
altars within and without the house sprinkled with their blood, 
and all this was done in comparative quiet. Then Ogdgu, a 
Nibori holding up one of his arms and followed by his courtiers, 
danced before his people- Then followed the three great dances 
called Oknk y U&tlu or Saktmdi, and Qhngi i, which I will describe 
later on. We saw but little of these dances that night, but 
from the noise that took place the natives appeared to have 
appreciated them; and then for a time all was quiet. Soon, 
however, bands of people singing and bearing lamps and torches 
wended their way in Indian file round about and into Ogilgu 5 
residence; no sooner had one emerged than another seemed 
to take its place, and their songs as they approached and 
wandered about the place and finally departed were Wird and 
beautiful- Some sang softly in falsetto, and some sang songs 
that reminded one of old Gregorian chants. This went on all 
night In the early morning Ogdgu. preceded by a baud of 
drummers and players on beaded gourds, came out cl his house 
fallowed by many hundreds of people. Immediately in front 
of him was a man bearing a dish of cowries (J£u), and just 
behind him was his umbrella bearer and his courtiers. Under 
the shade of this nmbrelb Ogugvi crushed the cones of chalk 
{Ofhue) and sprinkled the dust upon the cowries. Thus 
the procession passed us on its way down the grassy glade 
which led to the Benin City road. The hand wailed for the 
procession just where the glade is divided by Kulo tree from 
the village, while it proceeded to the “juju" place to salute 
the great father who, in the spirit, is still in Benin City, but who, 
as Overanii, the late king of Benin, is in reality n prisoner in 
Old Calabar. On the return of the procession the band joined 
it, and Ogiigu scattered the cowries right and left to the boys 
and girls who scrambled fot them. 

Thus did Ognga celebrate the anniversary of the death of 
bis father. 

Then he came to greet os as we sal in trout of the resfe-houae, 
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and asked us if we would like to see the dances more distinctly! 
as he was afraid that we had seen very little of them the night 
before; we thanked him and said yes. 

The first dance, called UguJu or Sakwadi, was danced by one 
man only. He turned circles, keeping perfect time to the band 
of beaded calabashes and drums. The second* Okele, was 
rather more interesting! as it was danced by two men; one had 
a fan in hss hand* and the other had his hands clasped in front 
of him. The man with the fan went through certain steps which 
the man with the hands clasped had to copy exactly - when he 
fiii led another took his place. The third dance was called 
OhogOj and was most remarkable. Fifteen men, three with 
native bells and the rest with beaded calabashes, took part in 
it They were scantily dressed and had bells and rattling 
scuds round their arms and ankles. A man with a hdl (evidently 
their conductor), with one with a beaded calabash, were sur¬ 
rounded by the other thirteen in a perfect circle. At a signal 
from their conductor the thirteen ran round in a drde f while 
all beat their calabashes and bells; suddenly they stopped* turned 
towards each other in couples and saluted each other ; at a 
signal they then started off again, changing their step as it 
pleased their conductor, who seemed to have perfect control 
over their movements. Then at a signal all danced inwards 
towards the centre of the circle, and crowded thetnsdves over 
their now crouching conductor and his comjianiom At a beat 
of his bell ail withdrew and continued dancing in a circle* The 
many and complicated steps, all perfectly accomplished, placed 
this dance a long way above the general average native dance, 
and we were more than astonished to find how perfectly trained 
these dancers were. Wt were told that in the olden days the 
slightest error in public in such a dance was punished by death. 

II. A LaditS 

On the and August, igo^ the chief* Obaseki* gave a dance 
to which he invited the officers then present in Benin City* 
This dance was given in one of the rooms in the chiefs house. 
The room was square in shape, the roof sloping inwards towards 
the centra which was open, forming something between a Roman 
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pluviunt and a Spanish p&tin, some 15 or jo Cwt square- On 
two aides were recesses, in one of which the chief s wives were 
crowded, and It was cm the mud platform in front of this recess 
that the dancing took place. 

Some or the wives played the drums, while others heat the 
beaded calabashes and sang the choruses to the songs of the 
different ladies who from time to time got up and danced 
and sang. Each lady was evidently famous for some particular 
song and step, hut we preferred one that reminded us rather 
of one of our own round dances, danced to a song full ol" her 
husband's praise. 

III. Stent Societies. 

The object that most of the Secret Societies round about 
Benin seem to have at heart is (o check the despotism of the 
rulers of the people, but often the ruler himself becomes a 
member oT the Society and soon its leader thus secures its 
services in furthering his own despotic ideas. 

The Bim call their Society Igi*omeri t and it is said that 
while still a prince the late king, Overami, became a member 
of it. The first crime this Society committed on the death of 
king Adolo and crowning of Overturn, and at the latter's sug¬ 
gestion, was to execute all the late Adolo’s councillors. Overami 
then placed many of the Igwnmori, many of whom were sons 
of the lately executed councillors, in their father’s place. 

The Secret Society of the Uhan people played a great part 
in defending the Benin City chief, Abohcm, and other refugees 
after the British had taken Benin City in 181*7-8. 

There are Secret Societies at Owo and Akwe. 

The Sobo Society is called Otratin, that at Ifton, Qtu, while 
we have only just had a sad experience of the influence of the 
Ekemeku, or the Silent Ones, in the hinterland of Asaba. 

In an interesting article, dated May 13* 1904,111 the iVest 
African Mait, Mr. Hughes, an earnest student of African customs, 
writes: 

“The Ekemeku Society has for long been in existence. The 
aim and idea of its establishment was: 

rat. To settle any tribal differences amicably. 
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and. To uphold the law and institution of their countries 
according to rights of usage, 

3rd. To prevent any oppression of their kings and chiefs. 

Of late the Ekemeku Society has become composed for the 
most part of the younger and more lawless elements, who hold 
their meetings a t night* who wort by secret methods, and who 
are a continual source of terror to the more peaceful natives, 
whom they compel by threats of death to contribute to their 
Society.^ 

IV. Marring* and Birth Customs, 

There appear to be two kinds of marriages among the BinL 

Among the upper classes the children ate betrothed by their 
parents from infancy. The present may be a nominal one, such 
as four kolas, three cowries and some palm wine, or it may be 
more. 

The man iff supposed to keep on giving the child betrothed 
to him presents until she is grown up; he a bo makes her 
parents gifts. The seduction of such a betrothed girl is heavily 
punished. On the other hand, among the poor, tilt gill Es not 
necessarily betrothed, and a man may seduce her without legal 
punishment 

The man may refuse to many his betrothed, and then he has 
the right to give her in marriage to anyone, unless she is of 
noble family, when she can only be given to a free man* 

The girl may not refuse to marry the man to whom she h 
betrothed or his chosen representative. But the father may at 
any time refuse to give his daughter to her betrothed, but he 
has to refund to him all the presents the would-be husband has 
given to her and her parents. 

When his wife conceives, the husband gives her a code to 
sacrifice. 

The son marries his deceased father's wives. 

After the birth of a child, the father gives the mother another 
name. The child also will give her mother a name, a friend will 
also name her; and so one often hears a person spoken of by 
two or three names. 

Very few women in ibis country are true to their husbands* 
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most of them having at least one lover. When a child is bom, 
the woman does not declare who its lather is until her husband 
is dead. Many women live openly with their lovcra; the great 
majority of cases in court are for return of a wife* and many 
worn in prefer to go to prison than to return to their lec.il 
husbands, 

Oitcti on the roads one passes a smalt tree planted by the 
side of the road near which arc chalk marks and a mound of 
earth, cowries, yams and plantains. This tree has been planted 
in memory of the fact that some woman or other hits brought 
forth a child on that spot 

R. E, Dennett. 


Additions to the Games of ARorp-sanuL 

(CituJtrtued from stt/>r<i r 349) 


MIKKEACEAN, 

{P. 165^ after line 15,) 

In Barra the above is called 11 Biorrachan beag agus Biorrachan 
irior. 11 It begins with the statement. ,l Chaidh Biorrachan beag 
Bgits Biorrachan mor l&tba a bhuain cnothan. Mar a bhuinttuadh 
Bioirachan mor dhltheadh Biorrachan beag, 

“Cbaidh Biorrachan mor gus a' choille a dh'inmiidh slait gus 
gabhail air Biorrachan beag a dh'ith na cnothan, NuaLr a mig e 
*n coiUe, etc, : ' (Little Biorracliaii and big Biorrachan went one 
day to gather nuts. As big Biorrachan gathered, little Bioirackm 
ate. Big Biormchan went to the wood to seek a switch to thrash 
little Eiorrachan who ate the nuts. When he reached the wood, 
etc.) With the change of names the narrative was the same as 
that given from p, 15$, line 16, to p. i6i t line i€ f where the 
* + yellow-haired woman 11 becomes "the woinao baking/ "a bhsan 
fuinnradb/ Biorrachan asks for a bannock ■ “Chau fhaigh ihu 
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boimach, thu hhairt a bhean fuineadh gus am faigh th.ll uisg’ s 
fhliuchas e + 

Cha robh soithcaeh aig s a bbetrcadb dhachaidh an t-uisg r agus 
thntr a bhean fuineadh dim crialhar. 

Chaidii e gns an tobar agus ibog e hm a* diriathair* ach 
db'fhalbh an t-uisgc troimh. Thai nig feammg os a dreann ag 
glaodhaich.” 11 Snath poll bog ris, snath poll bog ris. 11 

Rinn e sin^ agus tho^ e lan uisg r a rilhisL ach dirfhalbb an-t^ 
uisge mar a rinn u roirnhe. 

.Vn sid tbaining faoheag os a cheann ag gluodbaich. *' Suath 
criadb ruadh ris, Suath criadh rnadh ris, 11 

Rinn c sin ago 5 thug e d bach aid b an taiisge gus a hhean 
fiiineadb, agus thug a'bhean fuineadh am bonnach dba , . . . . » 
finishing as on p. 161, lice a& t Si Thug an gills an sop, etc/ J 
(You will not get a bannock, said the baking woman, tLU you get 
water that wOl wet it. He bad not a dish that would bring borne 
the water, and the baking woman gave him a sieve. / He went to 
the well, and he lifted the full of the sieve* but the water went 
through it / A grey crow came above his head crying "rub soft 
mud to it* rub soft mud to it/' He did that and he lifted it full 
of water again but away went the water m it did before, / Then a 
sea-mew came above his head crying, iS nib red day to it, rub red 
day to it” / He did that and he took home the water to the 
woman baking, and the baking woman gave him the bannock), etc. 


NOISE MACHINES, 

(Fh 170, after line 1 3,} 

A writer in the Oiaiguw Evening News of the 14th October* 
iejoi* says that he has known in Argyllshire what is commonly 
called "a Bull Roarer* 11 “The "srannair 1 we had was made of 
a piece of builder's lath* eight or nine Inches long, notched at 
the edges with a siring at one end by which it was rapidly 
whirled round the players head to give a sonorous moam J> 
None of our collectors had apparently come across this, which 
for the matter of that we have seen in use in Edinburgh* but 
we are glad to have the authority for its having bcch used in 
the Highlands. 
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(P. 17*1 after line r^) 

Til© Seeker, 

This simple demonstration of the effect of a partial vacuum 
is known thraughout all the Highlands* A disc of stiff leather 
from two to three indies in diameter* provided with a cord 
from, its centre, of from two to three feet long, is thoroughly 
wetted and pressed with the foot on the flat surface ol a stone 
which can then be lifted by the string. The size of the stone 
the sucker will sustain gives a teat of relative efficiency, 

(P. i j2 t after line 4.) 

Hits trick wus known in Dunoon under the name of "Clock 
Work,” the button being fastened to the window with a tittle 
black soap. 

(F. 1 J3s after line g.) 

Cowrie, Cowrie, Cotmsaich- 

The back of the left hand is placed on the knee and the 
right hand used to cover it, both hands being held firmly 
together, a box-like space being left between them. By gently 
knocking the two hands so held upon the knee, a chinking 
noise is made supposed to resemble the sound of small gravel 
and shells being rolled together by the tide. Keeping time 
with the movement of his hands, the performer repeats— 

Cowrit, cowrie^ cotinSiUCh 
Th* e scLdcmib iSssgakh 
Lflihi math nm roaireatK" 

(Cowrie, cowrie, contending, / It is blowing the dusters? , Fine 
dajr to-morrow.) The curious thing here is the use of the word 
“ cowrie/ 1. 


PAIN GIVING. 

(P. 177, after line g,) 

In Harris this game is played somewhat differently. The 
middle and forefinger of the right hand are kid across the 
corresponding fingers of the left hand, a square opening being 
formed between them, large enough to admit another's finger. 
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The one who has done this says to another, "Cuir do mheur 
a steach arm sin," (Put your finger in there.) 

fhe huger having been put in, the following conversation is 
carried on, the one who ioftned the trap coitiimindng, “ C'lit 
an dcachaidh do mhathair? n The other answers, “Chaidh i 
steach do'n bhaile," “ Cait an dfhag i , a iuchaitf n " Dh'fhag 
i aim an toll na glassc i. ,J “Ciarnar bheir thu as i?” “ Mar 

chuir mi aim i,” 

(“Where has your mother gone?" A ns. “She has gone into 
town," 11 Where did she leave the key?" Ans, “She left it 
in the key-hole," "How wilt yon take it out?" Arts, “As 1 
put it in, ■} fhe one whose finger has been caught tries to 
pull it out while the other docs his best to keep it in the 
trap, 

(P, I?;, after line 24.) 

This was also called in North Argyllshire "Cutting the 
Cheese in France," One, supposed not to know the trick, 
was asked, “Do you know how they cut cheese in France?' 1 
If he did not, he answered probably ** No" The proposer of 
the question then taking a firm grip of the green'honi's wrist, 
stretching out the arm said, “So mar a bhios 'ad a gearaidh 
a caise antis ’an Fhraing," (This is the way they cut ±e 
cheese in France), stroking the while with the flat of his hand 
lire arm, bom shoulder to wrist, which being repeated several 
times, was finished with a sharp blow with the edge of the 
hand in the bend of the elbow. 

(P, *78, after the bottom line,) 

The King and Queen of Sheba. 

Generally reckoned a girl's game. The uninitiated arc put 
out of the room. Two chairs arc placed with space enough 
Tor another between them and a plaid spread so as to cover 
the seats, being kept taut where there is no chair by a player 
sitting on each of the other chairs- One of those outside Js 
now brought in and introduced to the King and Queen of 
Sheba, who receive the newcomer graciously, hut of course 
retain their seats. They then invite her to sit between them 
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and inatiate a conversation, witching their opportunity to rise 
simultaneously so that the other falls to the ground. Ira this 
case it is not merely the drop which may cause merriment, 
but if well done the conversation made by the king and queen 
to keep the victim unsuspicious and put her entirely off het 
guard. 

Malting Huns. 

Also a girls 1 game. Having found a 4 ‘ tender-foot: l? who 
expresses herself desirous of being made a nun t she is taken 
out and another prepares her for the ceremony by tying a 
white handkerchief round her head and shrouding her in a 
sheet Meanwhile those in the secret spread a shawl or plaid 
on the floor and kneel round the edge of it One b nominated 
Mother Superior who kneels free of the edge. The novice is 
brought in and kneels on the shawl, lacing the Superior* who 
questions her as to her various qualifications, name, age, know¬ 
ledge of knitting* love affairs, etc. This having been finished* 
she is solemnly asked “Do you desire to become a nun ? a| 
Naturally the answer is * K yes," but the question is repeated 
*' Are you quite sure you would like to be a nun? |F The 
answer again is “yes/' when those behind her suddenly draw 
the shawl, of course throwing her on her hands and face, 

(P, 178* at bottom,) 

Sard Knuckles. 

From Kintyre. A boytf play One holds his hand out, 
palm upwards and clenches his fist firmly, the other shuts his 
fist and strikes downwards with all his force with his knuckles 
on the exposed knuckles of the other They have stroke about 
till one gives in. 

Hard Liefa. (Jamieson 1 * "Looves," <the palms of the hand/) 

Also practised by boys in Kintyfe, One holds out his 
extended hand, palm upward^ the other comes down on it 
with his hand, back downmost* striking with his nails on the 
fingers of the extended palm. It is stroke about till one of 
the players is contented. 
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PUZZLES 

(P. tSj, after line 33.) 

Forethought and Industry seem inculcated by the folio wins, 

c translate the Gaelic literally. There was a former yonder who 
**5 feerag a lad, and when he inquired of the lad what wages he 
would ue asking, said the lad, "Not but three grains 0 f corn for 
the fir»t year, and each year after that, that I shall be allowed to 
ssjw » t grow* of them wherever i please throughout the farm," 
Tne r.mr j er constdered he had the right bargain here, and he said 

S£* ; d jf l,e r u ! d gct ***>*«* w * *» 

When the lad got the fant three grains he sowed them on the top 
01 1 le: house —n was a thatched house—and they grew so well 
that there was a good handful of seeds for him. When nest vear 
fcun* he sowed them at the end of a rig. and so he went on from 
year to year, till at the end of a lew years there was nq ground 
for the fanner, and the servant lad got the form town to himself. 

Stories run generally to proving that the servant is smarter than 
his master, A master suspecting his servant of dishonesty, in 
order to test the question, entrusted him with sixteen shillings 
svhich however were to l* returned at next date of reckoning. In 
accepting the money, the servant laid the sixteen shillings on the 
fobfe m the following order, counting them one by one as he kid 
them down, He counted out eleven shillings, placing them in 
one row from left to right, mid under the centre shilling he put a 
perpendicular rowot five shillings, remarking to his master “That's 
sixteen shillings. r ‘ The master agreed. The servant then, as 
t ough to make the matter sure by another process said, “ There 
must be an equal number of shillings in each of these two angles, 
wc d see how many there are,” and commenting at the bottom of 
his perpendicular, he counted in the right-hand angle, 1, j, 3, 4r 
S, 7, S T g, 10, ii, and then from the same starting-point the Jelt 
and angle, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fi, 7, 8, 5, 10, i t, “Yes, there are eleven 
in each angle,’ and the master agreed. When the time of 
rec onrag again came, the servant only put four shillings in his 
perpendicular row, and brought down the shilling from each end 
o tic on rental one, Having then given an account of the 
mnsuctions etwee n whiles, he proceeded to count ihc two angles 
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as tieforfij and was able to demDfl^Rte that there were eleven 
shillings in each angle and so satisfy his master* though he had 
retained a shilling fur himself 

We may give here the story of 4S How the Miller Tricked the 
Suspicions Farmer.* 

In & country-side s suspicion having fallen on the miller that he 
kept more than the regulated multure, a farmer declared that the 
miller would keep none of his next grinding. When the time 
came, the agriculturist took his own corn to the mill and kept a 
sharp look-out on the miller. Meanwhile* the miller had heard 
what was in the farmeris mind. When he arrived and indicated 
that he would wait till his stuff was ground, the miller said he 
would he very pleased to have his company as long as it was 
necessary for him to remain. As rapidly ns possible the com was 
got ready fur the mill and then the miller slipped into his bouse 
and put on a special shirt his wife had prepared for hiin p somewhat 
wide-sl eeved with a peculiar wristband. The grinding com¬ 
menced ; every now and then tSie miller would put up his hand as 
if io free the discharge of the flour, but in reality to allow so much 
of the meal to Ml into his shirt sleeve, While moving about he 
managed, io empty this sleeve into a barrel without raising the 
suspicion of thu farmer. The miller then got his wile to bake 
some of the meal, and when all the com was ground, offered the 
farmer refreshment before starting for home. During the meal he 
inquired what his customer thought of the bread, The answer 
waa satisfactory* the bread was good, '* Well* s&id the miller, 
il th[it bread was made from your meal, I doubt if it is much use 
your again trying to watch a miller." 

{Page 240, after line sp 4 

This game was also called "Pussy Cat 15 and the “Buckle. 1 ' 
The diagram used being as described, but the ends of the parallel 
lines were joined by a semi-circle to the ends of the two perpen¬ 
dicular lines. 

{Page i&S, after line 21.J 

Another cryptogram common in Argyllshire is— 
XXURXXUB t ICURXX 4 me 
Too cross you are too cross you be* 1 see you arc too cross for me. 
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Another— 

YYURYYUB, ICURYY4 me. 

oj wise jou aie loo wise you be, I see you are too wise for me. 
Another— 

If the B mi put ; if the B * putting * 

If the grate he empty put coal on if the grate be full stop putting 


coal on. 
Another— 


Dear if- come 3 5 T 6 . 

Dear Bab come ta tea between 5 and 6. 


In a bonk on games, it would be quite out of place to go 
into questions of tinkers' dialect, the so-called “sheila" or, as 
they seem sometimes to call it, “Okam" {Mam CtUiqut, 
^ 0 1 3> Ttese d «fiuised languages are of the 'Pedlar’s 
rench order. Among children, the adding of a syllable to the 
ordinary words, the use of “back slang,” etc., is common enough : 
they may flatter themselves tliat it is not understood bv their 
seniors, but it is generally used merely for amusement. We 
have not heard of any such transmogrification of the Gaelic, 
c.on y thing 01 the kind we have come across being the 
addition of the sound of the k to English, thus it hadk, 

etc. | any person can originate examples for himself. 

A certain amount of amusement is got out or asking the 
meaning of certain sentences, the emphasis being deliberately 
put on the wrong word; for exampleExplain tills; it was, 
,1 ' ii,lld If the one to whom it has been proposed 

‘ gives it up," it is repeated thus It was and f said, 
not or. 


Tricks wlih. matches art pretty comm on. 

Match Tricks. 

J * W * thout ttriithtg any xo make ti matches q— 
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a. With 15 matches form 5 adjoining squats, then by 
removing 3 matches leave 3 adjoining squares. This is most 
simply shown by a diagram— 



A a 


A Fto formating, B Resulk 

3. To make 4 triangles with 6 matches 



(P. 19o p after line 31.) 

Ag cub Snuim's mo dha I-aimh Faisgte* (Tying a knot and 
my two hands folded.) 

The performer sitting, lays a cord across his two thighs, then 
folds his arms across his chest, his right hand on the outside 
of his left fore-ami, his left hand under his right upper-arm. 
He then seizes with his left hand the end of the cord which 
is towards the left* then with his right hand, the end of the 
cord which is to the right, of course not moving the relative 
positions of his two hands. With the arms placed as directed, 
tile left hand stipes the left end of the cord under his right 
arm, while the right hand seizes the right end of the cord 
over his left arm. Separating the hands will draw the string 
into a knot. 

Virtually the same trick, performed more easily, may be done 
in the following manner:—Lay a cord upon the edge of the 
right band, so that one end hangs over the back of the hand 
and the other over the palm, then put the left hand between 
the rides of the card, pushing it along the back of the right 
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hand from point of fingers to wrift One end of the cord will 
now bang over the Jmint of the right hand, the other over the 
back of the left If the ends of the string are pinched np 
between two fingere of the hands which are opposite them, 
and the two hands separated, a knoi will he formed 

A piece of string* at least four times as long as the breadth 
of the palm, must be used. 


REDDLES, 

Ag cnir Toimh&Bachain. 'Potting Riddles=Gi ving Gnosses. 

A collection of riddles would be, if at all complete, probablv 
a book as large as Nicholson’s Gatfk /Vtftwfrj, hot in a book 
oi pasiirtieSj it would scarcely do not to take some notice of 
the existence of guesses. They indeed formed a large part 
of the entertainment at a 11 ceilidh/ ia a visit for purposes 
or gossip and amusement, practically always the spending of 
an evening in a neighbours house of a gathering of those 
sufficiently intimate. To afford a glance at the way in which 
such a meeting would be carried on, especially as regards 
guesses, we give reminiscences of an old Mull man upwards 
of eighty years of age. The lads of the place where he was 

from Ircquented the house of one W- C , and among 

the various pastimes riddles played their part Now W/s wife 
was a midwife, and was consequently pretty frequently away 
from home, but the evening gatherings suffered no interruption, 
W illiam him self and a grandson being always at home. Mrs. 
C. was detained unusually long with a professional engagement 
on Loch Sunart s but there was ceilidh as usual George the 
grandson, befog the entertainer, old William having retired to 
bed, the bed being on one side of the kitchen, round the fire 
of which the visitors gathered. Each one knowing the other, 
* p like the palm of his own hand 1r as they say, guesses were 
almost a common stock* and those given bad been answered 
rigtu away T when George propounded, “ Rodach ruins a 1 bhaife 
so, agus a bheau ann Loch Sunart thall." ( N An old Tin fin jp 
iHis town and his wife away (here in Loch SutiarL") Loch 
Sunait being bolh the loch and the houses in its neighbourhood. 
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The meeting at once recognised a new guess. In giving 
guesses, the practice was to give each one a chance ui 
answering, but if the proper answer was not given, it was 
relegated to the next evening of meeting, and if still too deep 
for those present, to a third, when, after all had confessed 
inability to solve it, the solution was given. Probably expecting 
that it was some question much more recondite than it was, 
though many answers were suggested, it survived till the ihud 
night, when all having given it up. ii I ell to George to give h,s 
answer. Old William had retired as usual, and the exposition 
by his grandson was s— M Nach 'eil suHean agaibh cho math s 
th’agamsa. Nadi fbaic sibh am bodadt na laidhe 'a sin; nach 
’eil esan aims a' bhaile so, agus nach 'eil a bhean ann an 
Loch Sunart.” (" Have you not eyes as well as I myself, 
don’t you see the old man lying there; is he not in this 
town, and isn't his wife in I^och Sunart? ’) The [earful 
simplicity of this tempted his friends to give George a licking. 


EHYMES- 

^Pagc 2dG.) 

Besides those given in the Appendix* there have been sent 
IB a considerable number, many of which like those already 
givctij are local modifications of rhymes common to Scotland 
and England as well A writer in the Glasgow Evening News 
gives as conn ting-on t rhymes known to the writer of the 
artide— 

fcl As eenty feenty W%&Ub»j 
A* CHkJi parkin ped a ^sn P 
Saw ye the Siiind d Enril J>C™J 
JumpSEff over jtnssaJctn stceplsi 
A, pee, |»lv, pipe!" 

“ As eerie arie kkeiy m, 

Hck tub nkk and riikk mi shana; 

Oruffl- scomm pickinfLa 30 , roni # 

Kbee ± Eh«s sham* shutters 

11 A5 eerily feenty Emty fig, 

As iral <4iraJ ma-nig, 

As Itky P barky stole a roe* 

As an Ian lish Loti" 

2 W 
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COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 

(P- 250, after line 19,) 

" Hoc Lie. potlae, penny 1 tamp, 

That s the stuff to unite you jtlnp," 

“ Eerie, mtrenle,. mams, mfi. 

Catch b. nigger Uy the toe # 

If he squeals let hiaji gu, 

Eenie, entente, tnnnnie,, wo, M 

€€ Fina tae odont the Icing's qjuelc 

Com, iru* T a-mtu." 

" A* intjF, tiQtr p baher^ moth eta* 

As an tan, totreh lock." 

” Irnwry, iinneiy t else a mao eke, 

Hdiam&n, utUmmmiij erica Tr.i>T[ | 

Whiska, dioris., puker stindii* 

HriUi-p polliip you are cut/' 

Ikery, dickery h dock. 

The SHW ran up the knocks 
The knock wruck one. 

The mouse Is gone, 

Q-U.T. Ii out * 

El InUr dina, duLilo, dash, 

Cattk, werfda, urion, wash, 

Speech, spot d whwJ he done, 

Twcedidiiin, twadtomp twenty-one ?l 

** Eatinn, pealnm, penny p*e t 
Pop a lunun, JettsSttr |. 

Ease, fit£i ease ink p 

Pease porridge, man's dfiok/ h 

Among the Gaelic children^ rhyme? and lullabies for many 
of them seem to have been used notoriously for this purpose* 
wc give some as they have been sent us— 

" Cha theki mi [aidh s BL>chdi gu s a faigh mi rndeigein 
RndeigeLrii mritrigtiiL { repeat). 

Cha ih^Ed tna lntdh gus A high mi tri caiin cwmch, 

Tri cosEtp tri cai=an p tri cason cncruch, 

Tri casao d ugtu 1 irriEean, tri iMn caoradl. 
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Tri btoUnui agisi pest dc ’n iBnodliel, ^ 

'S thi theid mi luidb ’tioeh g«S a high mi fuddgein. 


{«I will not go to bed to-night till I get something, / something, 

something / (repeat}. ,.„♦+*« > 

I will not go lying (down) till I get three sheeps tiottera. I 

Three feet, three feel, three sheep's feet, / Three feet and a 
breast, three sheep’s feet, / Three feet and a breast and a p<ece 
of the paunch, / And I shall not go to bed tonight ttU 1 get 

something/’) 


■ s Hull u mu cbmUtn irrfti 

ThaU ’s a. bhos mo ctmilllft min 

I 0 mo cbuillin min 

H'dii o mu chuiUin urefinbb. 


11 I a mo chuiIUn cbaillin 
I o mo cbiiLilin ch mlbn 
Eft o mo dbuiUin dati&llm 
Tkall p s n bhfiK mu dmibin mainbh^ 

(*■ Hullo my smooth doggie / Here and there my smooth doggie / 
I o mo mv smooth doggie , Hullo my little doggie. I o my 
doggie doggie . 1 0 my doggie doggie / A 0 my doggie doggie f 
Here and there my little doggie. ) 


“ Cas ft Moch a Lnris 
A Lurie, a Laurie 
l~‘ i 3•- a Much u Liiiie, 

Aii nr In aig nn + ALCibe$IL (;[u aithall | 

■* Choi pin iinO a crmitlhail c 
Slmidhin ano n cbolrldh air 
% iacrudh ic tjsdh nifHidb. 

Na IriiidH le a fetn sW* 

The contributor who sent this seems to think that« Mach " has 
some connection with tm>gan a ‘hussion/ a stocking leg. He 
translates it “Thu foot of Much a Lurie j fi. Lurie, a Laune / 
The foot of Modi a Lurie j On the floor of my deans- / I would 
put him in a cradle / I would sit down to wait on him / Many a 
woman would be glad j To own you herself ” The literal trans¬ 
lation of the last two lines seems tn be “ Many a woman will ue 
worthy j You lying with herself." 
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Sud niir chaidh an caJ a rllm fiiiEh ,. 

Air m K4aieb (ftiubfr* Ghalhla ■ 
luiidh K r mfrin dr mas a choire 
linn nil lundiiSplh obbruich.” 

f^That is how the kail went to loss On the old men black Low- 
landers / The meal lay on the bottom of the pot / And the old 
men made sowans. 11 } 

“ C r fti t Ain bi n#i miimicbettn 
NuaU a titiioa musr a T dcanadb? 

A' nalresdh le m caiiengiLO' 

Ann tighean Gj3hm%" 

("i Where will the sailors be? / When the sea will be making? 
(rising) / Playing (flirting) with the girls / In the white houses of 
Greenock.'*) 

l+ DiiJ.fi a gkiul rumh. bcir lira air 
Chi bn tu du diora-mlrndmi* 

Kuair a bhn l nig t-mis 3 
Dtun a ghaul narh bcir this dr," 

{“ Brisk my love will you not prevail with me (catch it) / Yon were 
dot your grand-mother / When she was your age / Brisk my love 
will you not catch it") 

“Hi-an* ho-zn ciog an Ldllcir 
Saosajj meunui, agUS iEiAUHsfL" 

(" Hi'an ho-an the paw of the tailor / Scissors^ thimble and needle.* 7 ) 

Mhin bhosag htuua, ]nmb Kdlifbh bbJg* 

Nunir t ihig niis f as a bbeann* gbcibb tbu lm a 's bamoe telL" 
(“Smooth white little palm, hand of little child, /When I will come 
from the hill you will get butter and hot milk 11 ) 

+1 Cra^tineh, wagaruLcbj cmgnruich guntarh, 

G^aidMh In gnhH-n! r p 'hs goiiiktb tn Gltilnich.* 

( ll Hardy (?) hardy, hardy dear / you will steal goats and yon wilt 
steal sheep, 11 ) 

This is a U 1 st lullaby* 

“Zinly pLnktj, httSligotum 
The cHi went nut to \*tx sgiwe fim, 

Tl y»L settle ftati and bant il Cymes 
Zinty k plnkty haUigtilum. 1 ^ 
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« Tojii ELiir is i decent man, |w £oe* t* chuith on Sunday, 

Prays to Heaven to pv* him strength, to whip the hoys m Monday. 1 ’ 

“Who is there# 

Two BLeir* 

What does lie -mint? 

A bottle of beet. 

Where IS yewr money? 

In my pocket, 

Where is fOUl pockel ? 

I fingnl it* 

Way down the Heir 
Ye stupid blockhead.* 

“Pea» brose Again mother, 

Pease kro&e again, 

Thinking I r m a blackbird. 

Me yuoi one wean." 

The attJil wife 

The mold wife 

The bed fan o' banes," 

H Stick, stack stone dead 
Stick him up, stick him doun 
Slick him, in the old man's etown." 

“Peter Dumdi-ck, when did you flit? 

Yesterday morn when I got the kickr 

«■ Hallelujah make a dumpling 
Hallelujah bring It ben 
Halidajah make a big one 
Hallelujah amen. 17 

s+ Kush-tr-haa baby, dlima mak' A dm, 

An 1 yell get a piece whan the baker MfflS in." 

111 Clap hands, dap hands |[H itamraie comes hame, 

Mamntie will bring something, lull Daddy will bring nafte. 

14 Aald Robin in the loch 
Snppin" sowans <Ht a troch/' 

“Dainty Dntfie, early pow, 

Wd the giO-W, an' mat’ it grow. 11 
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Address to a crab to make it run towards the sea -tfrhen found 
some distance from the water— 

rt Tcjy tap, tatne. 

Keep your mind aesie a 
Hit tide *e cornin' in, 

If you rttfi a mile awa 1 
The ride will t*V yon m* n 


CHTLDEElETS EHYMS. 

11 A B C soup, mira^ao a* mituiH, 

Qiir do trabhiir arms a 1 phodi t 
A£US fihcibh thu fh^in 4n =€Mp. pp 

(“ABC soup, Woody puddings of the redder, / Put your book in 
the pot, f And you will get the soup.") 

The above is from Applecioss, & FUmt version of it is— 

b| A 3J sou p, ipuntpui a* inbuilt. 

Gill' an ca£a gip* 

Cub an fbtoil p sa pheats, 

Amhn, amhu p bthidh ini 

("A B soup, wedder puddings, i Lad of the gray coat. Put the 
meat in the pot / Miair f miaw* I a U eat it.") 

The tradition that the Devil spoils brambles in September is 
shown in the following repeated about the time of Rood Fair 
hdd at Dumfries in the end of September the brambles having 
been made poisonous the night before the Fair. 

"Oh weans, bo WcdLOJk, I he m. urn's t he Mt t 
Vs mnnH cal line hmnhltti jjiiir, 

This ntcht ihc Dcil gangs ower ibtn *' 

Tae touch them wF hb pooahioised paw M 

From Barra— 

"Linte keiite kist the brow a 

Shrift of pettiefflatji of brown, 

Thu! in the Mi off sound 
Dink urn fWc, Donald MacSandie. 51 

This 15 supposed to be the English equivalent of the Gaelic 
counting-nut rhyme *■ Gille besg* anU f p, 207. 
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(P- -07, after “ escape 11 in line 22,} 

Baboons. 

From Ross-shire, a boy'f game. One is chosen in the following 
maimer to keep the den. All stand in a circle, except one who 
goes round counting them out by the words lx easy, none* man's 
brosie, easy, acme, ont , 11 On the word * 001 ,' the one touched 
flits out of die circle and the process goes on lHI only one is left 
who remains in the den r The others then scatter shouting 
<J Baby3ons f Babylona,* pursued by the den-keeper, and each one 
that he tigs joins in the pursuit till all have been caught 


Carr, 

Ross-shirer any number of players. Two keep the den, the 
others hide in the neighbourhood, and when concealed they shout 
“ carr.” One of the den-keepers then goes out to look for them 
while the other continues io. Those put make A simultaneous 
rush for the den, when they think they have an opportunity, 
shouting “can, cm* the while. The den-keepers try to tig as 
many as possible, but the two Erst touched would be the den- 
keepers for another game. 


LUliLASlES, 

{P. 232 , at the bottom.) 

iF Ttm thll rnirtf t nm na g3]nna «*, 

DhThuJbh d*n mhftdiakr, 7 e thug i fueadi uincj 
Tha thu Smcl, ran m, glume so, 

3 S ihilg i croc "sin robh ino thuid ime t 
’S gar an d r lhtg tui l^th 1 a thjJLca* i, 

Thu thu ™d 4 run ua gUnnc so/' 

{ H You are bald, darling of this glen, j Your mother has gone^ gone 
to the moor ■ / You ate bald, darling of this glen, / And she has 
taken a porringer in which was my [putter, / And should die day 
not come on which shell return, / You are b-dd, darling of this 
glenT) 

"Ah dogs, ah Usgi, a nihuiniaiir Eisdcal, 

Eiefiaid phonn'i dgaPUt 
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ClaetL-ig mheflEtib anus an dcacaii:,, 
r S bat beag a leuii u miris r ia direif;, 

*£ posaidh. posaiJli," 

(**■ £>°g®) dogs, Oh people of Eaadate, { Bluebonnet and red jacket, / 
A little atone in the jacket, / And a little stick, and the breadth 
of her bottom in the took, / And nil] marry, will marry.”) 


JII I>oniitl imqE 1 mn ghlile llliach, 

Tbairdg * posiadh Peadh W fmoTch* 

Acb dii rohh 'n f^akit-fbTmmch mg a likat'iAa.™ 

( w BaId Donald, my lively lad. / He came trumping through the 
heather, / But there was no heather heo (grouse, a real bird with 
secondary allusion) at his wedding.”) 

** Hik T ha. ha. TQj me phrapannuti, 

Mo ghllle ieaq 3 ia tn ; 

Call" juh faigh mi bean dim it 
All an gabli ihn goul ? 

Iia, ha* hu, ro, mn phiupatLach. 

Mo ghilLc maflj ia ts; 

TFlgheMl Diischd. ncu Ear an 
Alg vm hi fcOimn saor." 

(" Ha, ha, hn h ro s my stout lad., / My bald tad are yon; / Where 
shall I get a wife for you / For whom you will conceive love ? 

Hoy ha, hn t ro, my stout lad, / My bald lad are you; / A Duke's 
daughter or a Baron's / Who has free land; 11 ) 


** Lafttcb dubb, am hreaiiadai r 
Air main nin crcag, 

L*rach dubb am brestbajdaif 
mix air a rnufo. 

Lin an dulm 
Gtamfn disarga 
S ise i r niith, 

'S mile air a main. 

II ba \ hi 1 0 3 1m E ha r ho 3" 

C J Black filly, Lhe kicker (weaver) / On the top of the rocks /Black 
filly the weaver / And T on her top f A lutndful j Of red embers / 
to her tail / And she running, j And me on her back. / I I etc.”) 
While the lullaby is bdn^ repeated, the nurse and the youngster 
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swims btckwaids amd forwards, and when lh.£ line I - tia i etc,* 13 

rcraefoed T they are 5hiid as if the oe ighing of a horse. 

The above are all. we were going to say frankly but hardly tha^ 
phallic. 

"Tha dead tm drcc-FTsT^ith 
f S : i tnbuUn dabh, V mbnimli dubh* 

TTia fiend ElU tUte-ftiraoich, 

"Sa rah Qian. dubh, T s an t'^ambradh. 

Tlia jnhnlan dubh sir bhugudaD, 

Air bbdgBihtfl, air* bbi^ttdsn* 

Tha mbuian dubh air tabo^idan, 

A 1 dal a dharmaaib. 

Is iontadll rod a chi sibb 
Sa inhuman dafoh. mhclMl dnbh t 
Is- Inmaob nid a [hi- sllib, 

F Sa mhutHH rfubh. fl S W 1-samhdtflh, 

Tha EkmttlE if flcadhidb smiisein, 

! Sii tflliillan dubh, ? Si jnhidiiE d&hh, 

Tba DonisU a r glisidhiijlh ralsonj 
’Sa. mbulan ijiahb s p s mi E-sambralh. 11 

This is evidently phallic. (“The neat of the grouse. / Is in the 
black bill, in the black hill, / The nest of the grouse, / Is in the 
black hill, in summer, j The black lull / is shaking, is shaking, / 
The black hill is shaking, / Rising, going to dance, ! Many s 
thing you see, / In the black bill, in the black hill, / It is many a 
thing you see, /'In the black hill in summer, j I mnald is keeping 
snuff, / In the black hill, in the black hill, / Donald is keeping 
snuff, / In the black hill, in summer") 

The word mulan is doubtless chosen from its resemblance to 
mui?eann=& mill, and, as further explanation, we are informed 
that the terms, “ muileann dubh " was applied to the old form nf 
water mil! of which the wheel lay horizontally. 

Lullaby still used in Applcoross— 

*■ Air inmiurt sgurtcil, null gn ScitSpa, 

Air i-uomllt, bbcngj tvisll a ciiffiig 
Air itinwirt mliut, mdl si r Ehrmdhlctg, 

Air atmiairt bhecbd, null 9 - phlac 
Air ioraakt rmwpa, nu.ll a J£ana 
Air icrasiirl innsfudi, null LochiniWiidi 
Air lomniU caci3 p null » p charaU. 1 
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C' A vigorous exertion, across to Sealpa, / A small eiertion. over 
t c (.rag. / A considerable exertion, over the basket, / A miserable 
cxertidn K o^er the stump (block) Driving before them, across to 

Rona, An ifiknd conflict, across Lochinn^ch, A slender 
exertion, across the strait;") 

Fmm Bam— 

hrr'ha par lur arli (]ju* 
tic^hip ho-ba ^lu Eao^mch Lhw, 

Gdj ft-ann el tfoeid mj a tbSr * K raharatn ]cat. 

M wd biadfv "e aoddeh dbcimh, 

G«d bhetreadh hi] cradfc h a oLorakfe dlunih. 
tied bhdrisLdi iail ui] an daoiue dbcimb, 

Cha Tetj; eg! dhatbaidh 'na 1 40101 tbu, 

Ho-hi y ho-hfl gur luracfr ihn, 

Hci-ltij, h'j-ha gur Inc^-hacti thn^ 

Gur h arm m tbad mi a E hlr a' mhaiam JcftL 

H^hi, htvha you’re beautiful, f iio-hi, ho-ha you’re lovelv, ( Tts 
111 go to the land of the bent with you. / Should they give me 
food and clothing. / Should they give me cattle and sheep f 
Should they give ,r!J their people / I won’t let you home alone. / 
llo-hi* hrj’ha yo&re beautiful,^ etc.) 

Said to a child with a flatulent stomach— 

M tihnff, gflr.iichidh fokng, 

Bbtg mo dicimh-ghnirlh. 

Bbng r coraJCbEdh 

1 “ Little bag. (stomach) croaking bag, / Stomach that does like 
mine, . Bag croaking stomach.*’j 

Tn Uist the sound made by the wind through the telegraph 
wires is represented by the following— 

,fc totally, antSIy liimungcfin 5 drain n, 

Punnd tambftCp 'us cthtwl sinpuinru 1 ' 

^k ™ls, / A pound of tobacco and a quarts D f 


“Hi 1 >tddle Diddle” is known In Argyllshire as well as elsewhere, 
but it cannot be claimed as Scotch. There is a rhyme common 
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to Scotland used to quiet a fractious child, the soles of its feet 
being patted the while the rhyme is being repeated — 

* n John Smith* ffl-tiow fine, 

Can you shoe thh hOf$e of mine ? 

Yes judged and that I can, 
jLsa as vnx\ ^ any man, 
litre's a IgELEiiHicr, here'* a naj] t 
Cm! t in, etsa't in* caa n t in. 

Pit a bEt upo" the tfc* 

T»e gaf xiic hnrat cUm r the brae* 

Fir a bit opti r the biod, 

To ga i tlte boisEe draw tbfc load* 

Pit n bit npo" the heel* 

Tan gai the hortie pad wrel. 

Pad wei], pad wad* pad weei+ 

SnmSl children =ue taught a certain amount of regulated move¬ 
ment, performing the relative actions mentioned while repeating 
the following rhyme— 

"T*k yam right fit in* 
lit your kft (it oni, 

T»k your 1-cft fit In 

And then tufa round aboul. 1-1 


(P, ^ 56 , after line 12 .) 

*+ K :tiiti , min, go away, 

Come ugain another day-" 

1+ Kain rain, 

Go to Spaifii 

John Bain 

Ij, wanting you*” 

” Rnimtl atsuul,, round about, 

Roond about rOOSt* 

Up a hit, up 9 bi±* 

Inin a bm IP 

The muse singing, holds the child’s hand while tickling the palm 
of it. On the words “up a bit," she moves her fingers up the 
child's arm, and on the word “house” puts her hand into rta arm¬ 
pit and tickles it 
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U J**& the Ripper'* dead, 

An4 lying on Itis bed. 
lie Cut his tiictiM 
With Sunlight wap F 
Jack the Ripper's ctwrL" 

°t cmw this £■ pronounced Scottish fashion » that “dead " 
soundi like “deed," etc 1 

" *“*. rack, bubbly jock. 

Waken me at ten ./dock. 

Ten o'clock is too soon, 

Wife* me ill the afternoon," 

R. C, Mac LAGAN. 

{To 6 e continued.) 

HThis mtut be very modem. Ed.] 
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The Da^cilsg-Toweks of Italy. 

(^*4 * 43 } 

May not these towers be shin to the dressed and ornamented 
patca used in different parts of Rurope to celebrate May-tide and 
summer festivals? 1 have not my notes at hand* but I think 
it could be shown that the whirling of the towers is analogous 
to people suspended from ropes swinging found about a pule. 
If I remember rightly, in ancient Mexico ropes were tightly 
wound round tall poles, and when they were set free the nmn 
hanging at the end of each cord naturally gyrated as he 
descended to the ground. Something very like this is also 
known in Russia. The old Maypole rites have died out here 
(Ktirton in Lindsey), but the school-girls, incited by their 
teachers, have of late years taken to going from house to house 
cany fog a small pole, round which they dance and sing. The 
long ribbons banging from it, the ends of which arc held by the 
dancers and which arc interwoven in the course of the dancing, 
may represent ropes once used for swinging, 

Mabel Peacock. 

I was at Buxton on May Day, 1S95, iEqG : and 1B97, and on 
each occasion I saw- children (girls) dancing round a May-pole* 
They came from Burbage, Fairfield* and other villages in the 
neighbourhood, and carried a pole decorated with ribbons, which 
they set on the ground and danced round, holding the ribbons 
tilt they were twisted and plaited close round the pule and then 
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unplatted again by reversing the dance I do not know how 
the pole was kept upright. I think there w cre some grower, 
people with them .men. Some musical instrument was played 
hot I do not remember what. They performed two or three 

?*“ , tn **** ° { **« town. It was usual to give all 

the school-children a holiday on May Day. 

Kensington. ALICE 


'ihis performance is not uncommon in North Staffordshire but 
the pole is usually planted firmly io the ground, not carried 
about, I saw lt first at Talk o’ Lh J Hill fo lS7 a or iSym on 
the occasion ol a village fete; but I have never been able to 
trace ,t properly. I think, however, it is indigenous there, 
though Et has now become common in other parts of Eng;hn 4 
introduced, as Miss Peacock says, by school-teachers and others. 

Charlotte S. Burnil 


A CORRECTION. 

I ask for space to correct an oversight in my article on 
Th< Europe,, Sky-God, No. III. It was towards the close of 
I 9 Q*, not 1903, as printed on page iS6 (line 5 from bottom), 
at Dr. I raier fold rn e oi hia revised theory ns io the rtx 
Ntmorensii. That communication preceded my further investi¬ 
gations into the subject, some of which were published in 1903. 
I he date of the conversation is therefore not altogether tmim¬ 
portant. 

Arthur Bernard Cook. 


The Leu end ot Merlin ; A Postscript. 


{Auto, p. 4 a 7 ,) 

\\ hat Miss Weston brings forward does not touch the oucstjon 
which 1 am discussing. She offers no evidence of the secular 
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learning of the monks, nor does she show the pre^eiistence oi 
local legends and traditions which such monks might have 
brought with them into the cloister and utilised afterwards in 
their poetical compositions. It ls utterly immaterial from my 
point of view whether the names of supposed authors are 
genuine or pseudonyms ; nor does it affect the case at ali 
whether Merlin was a local hard or only a madman. Such a 
fact, if accepted* would only ssrvngdieu my theory, ibr 1 hold 
that whenever a legend gets, localised there must be some peg 
to hang the story on, I never doubted the possibility oi the 
existence of a Merlin half-savage* half-man i but that Merlin 
has entirely disappeared in the literary form in which he is 
presented,. and has been transformed beyond recognition. 

M + Gaster. 


Burial in Effigy. 

The following seems a curious adaptation of Mock Burial to 
the purpose of B-iding the Slang. 

In the petition for divorce of Louis Higman, a miner, on May 
15th, 1905, Richard Jacob, a builder* living at Bugle, Cornwall p 
gave evidence that the conduct of the respondent and co-re- 
spDndent (a jeweller), caused great scandal id the village, and 
i( they were buried in effigy in September. iSg 3 . fr The co-re¬ 
spondent supplied the beer on the occasion. Witness was among 
the crowd. There was a “ clergyman lh at the funeral* (explained 
by counsel to mean a person dressed like a clergyman); a choir," 
w mourners,™ and an "undertaker.^ The |r burialtook place in 
a held at the hack of rhe house where the parries were living; it 
vm private property* 

Counsel read s local newspaper account of the proceedings, 
which Muled that "The whole proceedings were carried out with the 
greatest decorum, and although there was an enormous attendance 
there was no sign of rowdyism, but solemn silence was maintained* 
the only voices heard, beside the lamentations of the Mourners, 1 
being those of ihe 'clergyman’ and the 1 choir* and those who 
chose to join in the 1 service. 1 The police were present, but their 
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service were not required. < Abridged froni the Morning Fait, 
May i G t 10115.) 

M. Peacock. 

A similar incident is reported in the Daily TtUgraph of Thors 
day, August loth, 1005, on the authority of a telegraphic report 
fmtn " our correspondent" at Colchester, where, at the camp or 
the Eastx \ uli)nicer brigade, the olncers of one battalion con¬ 
ducted, on the previous evening, the mock burial of an unpopular 
senior officer. 

“ After dinner some thirty officers turned out, attired in long 
black cloaks, and each carrying a lighted lantern. la front was 
Lome a deck:-chan, covered with 2 ITdon Jack, and supposed to 
the corpse of the officer referred to. The procession passed 
round the officers' lines, and a mock interment was conducted* 
alter which tne assembled officers sang a. song, and indulged in 
quadrilles and a cake-walk, the proceedings dosing with the 
National Anthem." 

One U glad to read that 11 more is likely to be heard' 1 of 
this case of degenerate survival 

Charlotte S. Eijrnsl 


The Mock Mayor of Heaiungtdn. 

VV hen I was a boy at Heading ton* in Oxfordshire, a custom 
existed on the Wednesday of Whitsun-week, nr, as it was called, 
V\ bit-Wednesday, 1 of chairing round the village, a man selected 
for the purpose—generally some drunken ne’er-do-well A chair 
was made, I believe* from three or four hurdles, and covered with 
evergreens, with, I think, the addition of a few tiowers, The hero 
of the day, who was jocularly described as the Ll Mayor of Head- 
ington/ his face whitened with dialb, and picked out with red 
raddle, was set therein, after the manner of a jackrin-thC’bojE, and 
borne on the shoulders of four men through the village, preceded 
by the band, and accompanied by the banners of the village dub, 
A halt was made at each public-house, where die 14 Mayor " made 
a speech (I remember one of Lord Palmerston's being read on one 
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occasion) t and lie and has bearers were treated to beer. As they 
werer generally in a state of |J doubtful ebriety it the beginning of 
the function* I think the poor fellow often CMfte to g^cf it the 
finish. 

Was nqt this a degraded remains of the l+ Whitsun Lord ? r l 

remember the custom from 184^ to 5^ 53 p ^ am 

whether it was kept np in the la tier year, ft has now £onc to die 
limbo of forgotten thinjzs, as have the village dub and the Whit¬ 
suntide mcnr-ltiaking ± which are replaced by the 4t Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows ” and Bank Holiday respectively. 

W. Hesrv Jewett. 

Another locnh of this not very uncommon custom was Rmble- 
ton P in Northumberl-iTid. Mrs. Creighton gives the following 
account of its exiinctian in the year 1 ® 7 S : u An unpleasant 
custom prevailed on one of the days of the v Blflg c feast [the 
week after Trinity Sunday], of getting hold of some tramp or 
wand c Hug labourer and dubbing him the mayor of the village. 
He was first made thoroughly drunk and then pnt on a trolley 
and pushed found the village by a crowd of men and boys, 
who demanded, arid generally received, money for drink at all 
the houses. The first year [of Creighton's incumbency] they 
even tolled him down to the vicarage. The vicar happened to 
be away that day j but he determined to put an end to the 
performance another year, and told the policeman that if either 
the 1 mayor' or those who pushed, him about got drunk over 
the performance he was to summon them for being drunk and 
disorderly. I believe they used still to drag the man about, 
hut there was an end of the public exhibition of drunkenness/— 
lift of Manddt Creighton, Bishop of London, YoL L E p. 171, 

Charlotte 5, BlJItS'E. 


A Swiss Charm. 

I spent a short rime this summer in die Yal de Margins (on 
the Savoy border of the Canton dc Valais). The peasants of 

3G 
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Margins arc devout Roman Catholics, and h in addition to other 
sacred or secular emblems, the cross or crucifix large or smalJ t 
adom5 nearly every chalet, bein- erected, painted, carved, or 
incised oti the woodwork of the bouses, I noticed that a cross 
t ii / & tiff cross) was often carved or hung over the principal 
door of the chalet 

III most case* there also was nailed on to the outside of the 
liotiMf, and moat usually over the chief entrance, a cross radtly 
lorEDcd of two dried whisps of the goal's beard spiraea (sfiirtta 
arhj.'fus^ which is one of the handsomest wild plants of the 
mountain woods, Mi^cd with ibis were dried sprays of asfriinti& 
ma .*j*n also a common Alpine Sower, The crosses were 
formed simply by two little bunches of the planes, about eight 
or nine inches to a foot long, laid across each other ..nd 
fastened by a whisp of grass in the middle, making the arms 
ot equal length. As the composition of these roughly-made 
crones seemed to wry little I guessed that they might be used 
as charms, and asked un old peasant woman their meaning, 
She said, 14 Wc of Morins make these crosses every year an 
the Eve of St. John, They are made from die flower that we 
call Sl John's Beard " (/w If rft Stunt Jtnn\ 14 and with it we 
put some of the dower, I cannot now remember what its name 
is, but it is the flower p (nifrantia majar) u which has crimson 
stains upon it, because il is said that Christ's blood dropped 
upon it. On St, John's Day we take these crosses to ehurch T 
where the priest blesses them. We then nail them on to the 
ontside of our chalets, and they protect the house from lightning, 
fire^ storm, and such calamities. In time of severe thunder- 
fiioifm or danger from fire, the people will take a whisp of the 
cross and bum it to avert the misfortune*' 1 When I said that 
these pretty old customs should be remembered* s h e added, 

IE Yes, it is good that these pious things should continue, and 
dial youth should learn them, for one must teach children mme- 
fhtng* From a Morgiiur peasant man I ScArned the same 
concerning thuse crosses. 

1 was only a few days at Morgins* so had not time to make 
more than superficial enquiries and observations, but h none 
of the valleys immediately adjoining could 1 see these charms 
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on the chalets; and as hi « I could judge they seem to be 
peculiar lo the Val dc Morgins, 

The atfrattiia maj<sr is called “master-wort" in some botanical 
boots- Is this name connected with the legend told to me 
at Margins? The likeness of the spirsea flower to a lock of 
hair suggests the interesting question whether it was once nailed 
up as a substitute for teal hair, such as is hung on trees as a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the wood*fiend In New Zealand and 
Malabar, or in Slavonic countries as a. “ representative sacrifice,” 
according to Dr. Tylor. 1 should be grateful to any reader 
who could supply information from the folk-lore of plants bearing 
upon both the aflrantia or the spirea, or could throw any light 
upon rhest flaw*r-erttsses. 


Lucy E, Broaiiwood. 
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LAkh£E SQCIOLOGIQCE, puhlice sous la dmection de Emihe 
D tmKirElM, Prafessenr de 3 ocio=ogie S. I'Universite de fior- 
datn. Huftieme Annfe (19031904). Paris: Ftfk Alcorn 
1905. 

The anthropological in this year's ksnc of 1'Aante 

Svdologiqut is by the Editor himself- Readers of Jk& Late will 
remember that in the is*uc of EAntih Sotitfogiqui for tyoi. 
Professor Dork bet m considered in an elaborate essay the social 
Organisation of the Arunta and neighbouring tribes as disclosed In 
the first volume published by Messrs, Spencer and Gillen* Con¬ 
trary to the opinion of the distinguished explorers he argued that 
the original organisation was based, not as they thought upon 
what he called male filiation* or what is perhaps more usually called 
in this country Father-right, the reckoning of kinship through the 
father only, but upon female ffliation, or Mother-right, the reefcon- 
ing of kinship through the mother only. Further, he held that 
the two fundamental classes into which these tribe*, as well as 
many others are internally divided, and which he calls phratries* 
were originally totem-dans; and that the change from mother-right 
to father-right by the central tribes was deliberately effected by 
the transfer from each of the phratries to the other of one of the 
two sub-classes, * Such a change, it may be observed, could only 
have been effected if the primitive character of the pbretries as 

3 1 am ^ snrc Wither Ihtfl was ip M, Darkhcini’s opirdun a d c _ 
liberate arrangement, since he wems to prfllc*l p in word.- quoted by Uon, 
Spencer and Gillen, that IT tfcn* phra tries arc top closely bannd up with she 
whtili* tnrtnil argmiisadop of these tribes to admit of being arranged ,, r dis- 
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totem-clan? had been fotgotten. Thi.^ indeed, appears to be the 
case; for in the tribes in question, as well as others, the very 
meaning; of the names has been lost, though it is still traceable 
among some of the tribes in the south-east of the continent. 

M_ Dmrkheim's- criticisms, and those of some anthropologists in 
this country, were no: lost upon Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, who 
in their second journey made Further Investigations. The result 
was to confirm their previous opinion that the custums of the 
Anmta and Kaidsh tribes “represent most nearly the original 
customs common to the ancestors of the central and north- 
ceninil tribes. 3 For our present purpose this means ?ha£ paternal 
and not maternal descent was the basis uf the original orgonisa- 
tion. 

In the present essay M. Ehirkbeim returns to the charge- 
He maintains, against the explorers, that the type of organisation 
of the Mara anti Anuln tribes is substantially identical with that 
of the Anmta and Wairamimga tribes* and that both are capable 
of being traced hack to the same original: that they are in effect 
two different attempts at the solution of the same problem. 
He has. I think, the best of the argument ; but the question 
cannot be put adequately before the readers of Falk-L^rt in a 
small space. Assuming, therefore, that he is so fax correct 
I pass to consider his further proposition (originally suggested 
in a footnote to his previous article) that the system of eight 
matrimonial classes which obtains in these and some other tribes* 
has been purposely developed out of an earlier system of four 
matrimonial classes as the necessary consequence of the change 
from maternal to paternal descent 

It is clear that among both the Anmta and the Mara the 
eight classes are derived from four T because the terminology 
employed bears marks of their origin* and shows that the 
scission U still imperfect Mow, suppose that a given society 

in this mvtaaa^ EtiL 1 think it is clenr that if the tme change 
deliberate the other was so Uki, wsd that, with th* evidence before ns h gLTen 
by M«H1, Spencer and Gillen and by \lXr Hinwitt* of delihcnuc changes of 
custom and the manner in which they are made, we may «i&My say thni such a 
change is not beyond the power of ihe sages of Lbc tribes to nnigine, to dcczce 
or id enforce- 
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or tribe codecs of two phratries, each composed of two classes, 
forming thus two pairs of classes having the right of am/mAtum* 
These may be represented as A and Ai on the one side, and 

B and E I on the other side, so that A would have o?u m&iunt 

only with B t and Ai only with B\. The class ^1 would 

consist of the children of the class A and the class Bi of 

the children of B. In consequence of the prohibition, fonttulnutn 
with die forbidden classes would be regarded with aversion* 
as contrary to tribal usage, and ultimately doubdtss with horror, 
as unnatural By ih^ hypothesis decent is traced in rhe fir:-: 
instance through the mother only. Class A would thus con¬ 
sist ol the mothers of class Ai and their brothers and sisters* 
giving those terms the wide extension usual in the tribes in 
question, and class B would consist of the mothers of class 
Ej and their brothers and sister*, But the men of rtnss A 
(the brothers of the mothers; of class A i) would be the fathers 
of class B r ; and vice ttersd the men of class B would he the 
fathers of dto At. Suppose further, that by 30me revolution, 
the causes of which need, not detain us, descent began to be 
traced in the male instead of the female line. The children 
of the women of class A would then form class Bi t as being 
the children of the men of class J> ; and the children of the 
women of class B would be class Ai f as being the children 
of the men of class A If the revolution were complete, there 
would be no difficulty about the children of the women of 
class A and the men of class B continuing to marry the 
children of the women qf class B and the men of class A. 
But there is the influence of the ideas and feelings generated 
by the prohibitions and practices of countless generations to 
reckon with. Among the institutions of the society supposed 
is that of totem!5m, The ruen of class A {or some qf them 
at any rate) and their children under paternal descent* would 
bear the totem of any given woman of the class. Although 
die children of that woman under paternal descent would not 
bear the same totem, yet they would continue to liu under 
the prohibition to marry in their mother's totem, and would 
regard with horror, as incest* the possibility of doing so, until 
the influence of the ideas and feelings just referred to bad 
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completely died away. u Sq long as society was organised 
on the basis of motfer-nght, my mothers iqtern was also mine* 
and consequently I could not marry a woman of ihe same 
totem without committing incest. If* during so long 4 period* 
the maternal totem hi.is marked all who bore tt with a special 
seal which has rendered them raalrimon tally taboo tn cue, if 
the violation os ibis taboo has, during a long series of generations* 
roused in the conscience ibe movement of disgust and horror 
of which incestuous unions ate the object, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive that these traditional sentiments, these inveterate repug¬ 
nances cannot have vanished by enchantment, by virtue only 
of the adoption of 4 iu:w K mode of filiation^ The fact that die 
civil and religious status of the children was no longer fnamed 
on the same principle could not suffice miraculously to transform 
a mentality so powerfully constituted. The prejudices con¬ 
solidated by long usage survived the causes which had engendered 
them ;. and the maternal totem, conserving something of its 
old character* continue to give rise to the same matrimonial 
inteTdictiDn as in the past. The public conscience refused to 
admit that the members of class could henceforth marrv 
those of £1 \ and as they could not marry in any other class, 
alE marriage became impossible to them/’ A way opt of ibis 
impasse had to be found. It was found by dividing each of 
the primary classes, A and B (so to say) vertically into two, In 
such a way that the totem dans were divided between thu new 
classes and the same totems did not appear in both halves of 
either of the primary classes. There was thus created a double 
cleavage. The primary classes A and B remained each 
divided horizontally by generations into A and ^ii r J? and Ih. 
They now became divided vertically by totems into A and 
and Bi'y making in the second generation A1 and 
Bi and Mi, The risk of marrying into the mother's totem- 
dun, and with it the horror of incest, the matrimonial taboo, 
was thus removed. 

This is die hypothesis, and Prof. Durkhetm proceeds to the 
task of proving iL He show's that among tribes* like the 
Narrinycri and the Kumai, in other parts of Australia, where 
male descent is the rule, marriage into the mothers totem-clan 
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is still tabooed. Among the northern tribes of Central Austra¬ 
lia, such as the Worgaia, the Wamununga, and the Walpvi, ±s 
totem-aoinuil of the mother's dan is <dli under taboo: and the 
same rule applies in considerable measure to the Binhinga, 
the Mara and the An ala; though in all these tribes descent'is 
reckoned on the lather’s side. The VVairamunga, Binhinga, 
Mara, and Antila do not absolutely forbid marriages with the 
class which alternates with the mother's (that is to say, the class 
containing persons which bear her totem); hut such marriages 
are rare, they are only contracted as secondary to more regular 
unions, and wives in such marriages are not called by the 
ordinary name of wife, but by words which really signify only 
a distant degree of relationship. It looks as though the taboo 
of the mother's clan and its totem were in ail these cases still 
in Torcej but in most of them becoming enfeebled and begin- 
ning td disappear. 

The hypothesis supposes, as I have just skid, that the tote civ 
clams were divided among the classes, so that the same totems 
wert; not represented in the two halves of either of Lite primary 
classes or phra tries. This we find to bo the case among the 
Mara and Anula* and though Messrs. Spencer and Gillen do 
not explicitly state it with regard to the other tribes, from a 
fact which they do state concerning the Warramanga there 
Is reason to infer it According to Mathews' statement, 
among the TjingilU, or Chingalee as he calls them, and 
some other tribes, the phmtry is inherited in the female line 
w hllc the totem passes in the male line^ with consequent 
differences in the arrangement of the classes from that qf (Bay) 
the Atttnta. This variation is inexplicable apart from the hypo^ 
thesis of a change from maternal to paternal descent; and it 
shoo Ed be note d that here the same partial relaxation of the 
matrimonial prohibition appears as that just mentioned among 
the WaU&nmogiU Mathews' account, however, docs not agree 
with that of Metars, Spencer and Gillen, for t according io the 
keter the matrimonial organisation of the Tjin g ill j js identical 
with that of the Amnia. More than that, according to the 
information collected by Dl Howitt and by himself the or¬ 
ganisation qf the VVftrrBmunga precisely agrees with his account 
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of the Tiingilli, and consequently differs from that of Messrs. 
Spencer find Gillen. The probability is (as we sliall see directly) 
that the tribes m question are in a state of transition* iind shat 
Mathews and Ho win's statement may be for may have been 
at the time) accurate as regards one portion of a tribe which 
is spread over a considerable extent of country, while Spencer 
and Gillen's statements may be equally accurate for another 
portion of the tribe, or (seeing that their report is the most 
recent) may be now accurate for the entire tribe 

A VVarramunga tradition, reported by the latter, concerning 
the change of ph ratty of certain mythical beings lends countenance 
to this suggestion. Such a change of phratry seems actually to 
have happened in the Aninta tribe, where the Fanunga class 
has been transferred from phnilry £ to phratry A, and conversely 
the Purula class from phratry A to phratry A?. Nothing else will 
account for the Urabunna rearrangement of the dosses to suit 
their system oF female descent, when intermarriage takes place 
between the Uiabtiuna and A run La, According to Mathews' 
account a similar change has been effected by the TjingillL 
In this tribe the totems descend on the male side, while the 
phratri.es descend on the female side. The result is that while 
in tracing descent on the male side the totem is retained through¬ 
out the generations,, the phratry Is changed at every step m 
the genealogy; and conversely, on the Female side the phratry 
is retained* but the totem changes. A woman as the first step 
of phratry A (call her At) gives birth to children who are A 
The women of At give birth to A 3, those of A3 to A 4, those 
of A4 to Ai r The women of A 1 marry the men of £ 1 ; but 
the women of A2 cannot marry the men of £i r because, seeing 
that descent by totems is in the male line, these men would 
(or might) belong to their totem, in Fact would (or might) be 
by tribal reckoning their brothers. They therefore many the 
men of £4, But this they could not do cither* if £4. were 
the descendants of £i, because they would belong to their 
fiuhers’ totem. The people of £4 must therefore bdong either 
to a gens of j?, severed by what 1 have called vertical cleavage 
from £ t or to a gens severed by the same process from A. Let us 
suppose the former. IT we now compare the arrangement of 
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the phra tries and classes as given by Mathews with that given by 
Messrs, Spencer and Gillen., 3 we shall find that the classes having 
interconniibial relations and the descent agree tn every pardGuiar* 
— in shorty that the arrangement is precisely the same, except 
that two of the classes (A2 and ^4 in Mathews 1 list) have 
changed places with B4 and Bi of the same list In one ward, 
while Mathews' Hit represents the change as in process, Messrs* 
Spencer and Gillen’s List shows the change as completed, and the 
descent in borh totem and pbrtitry on the male side. To effect 
thb the two classes referred io in each phratry have changed 
places. 

The consideration of the evidence produced by Professor 
Durkheim thus affords a presumption of the truth of his 
hypothesis. But it cannot be regarded as absolutely proven. 
Nn tribe has yet, to my knowledge, been found com¬ 
bi nitig eight matrimonial classes with female descent; but 
there are certainly a few tribes having only four classes which 
yet reckon descent through the father only, Drv Ilowitt, from 
whom we learn of their existence (SVatiw Triks a/S.E. Australia, 
p. 114), is able to give us loo little information to found very 
definite ideas as to the details of their organisation- The dosses, 
however, are found m intimate relations with totems. Some of 
the tribes, the Kalahari! and Muniburr^ for mstnrice, definitely 
allot certain totems to each of the sub-classes. In the Annan 
River tribe, near Cooklown, Queensland, information of which 
was forwarded by Dr. Roth, both the classes and 5ufcndasses are 
named from animals l an arrangement pointing to their totcmic 
origin. Further research will he necessary to ascertain the mode 
of development of the organisation of till these tribes, and to 
obtain more direct and satisfactory evidence of the correctness 
of \L Durkheittfs hypothesis. 

Meanwhile that hypothesis would appear to account for the 
formation of the eight matrimonial classes. It is supported by 
the facts which Professor DurJcheitn alleges; and if these facts 

1 NbrtAnn THAcr, p. 10a The name* nr* not difficult la identify, Mm 
Eharkhdin has mu discuss*] the chrtngca I have potn^t! out here, buc Efjsy 
setia to me confirm his bypodresk^ 
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do noi amount to absolute proof, they certainly afford a presump- 

tototaC-rrt*h«»»r **«■ •"*>”' 

l-inied, |»n«iatins, ™i clsw, M - » lta “ “““f” 

always viable; and they have done much to solve the ddEeultres 

raised by Meats. Spencer and Gillen’s important 

The review of books, which form the bulk nf L Annie Styct 
ologiqut, do not call for any remark, «cept that they v ““““ 
their usual high Level The careful article* on the 
of the Report of the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Stmts are 

“ exam P le ’ £, SinNtv Harti^d. 


Cultrs, Mvthes, at Religions. Par Sal. Reinacb, Membre de 
rins&tuL VoL L Pari*: E. Leroux. 1905. 

In this collection of articles contributed by him during the last 
dozen yearn to the R«mt CclHqm, L'Anthropologic and other 
learned periodicals, M- Reinach touches upon nearly every point 
that can interest the anthropologist and the student of European 
religion and handles all with the like mastery, the like penetrating 
grasr of essentials, the like power of lucid and orderly exposition, 
Totemism, Taboos, Marriage customs, Sacrifice, Magic, the Lar y 
Celtic Pantheon, Prayers fot the Dead, the Infernal Lo oils, 
Byzantine Christianity', Apostolic Apocrypha, Medieval Jewish 
Rationalism, Seventeenth-century Mysticism, such are his subjects, 
treated with full command of the pertinent literature, with full 
perception of the problems involved. Many of them belong to 
what is most obscure and controverted in ora studies, and it is 
delinhllul to note the ease and suretsess with which tue com¬ 
plied tangles of fart which confront the investigators of 
totem™, or of archaic sexual relations, arc deftly woven into a 
simple and convincing argument- M. Reioach combines the 
eminently French quality of logical analysis with a truly German 
vange of erudition and subtlety of method. Moreover, and this 
should commend his hook to English students, he avows himself 
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LTsfo? h l b r nt / ,he Easiish -‘"P*** school 

h and \ indicates its principles with 5 directness and a 
vigour too often lacking among English scholars. He is an 

ZSTtOTi e *°™ aai%t - 3nd hEs ** 8™P principle 
etusblt), him to avoid inconsistencies and to keen dear „f 

t^ce^n-concessions suc h ^ at times irritate on, in Engfch 
la one who has never wavered in his allegiance to 
*2°** Wh<5 . held that «A« 

/ t „ J . 6 ^ "l' or pract,cr under mvM t% M tfc>n ) “fvfatdt 

' h ° 6tea ^ ll r "Stained from the first that folk-lore 
represents 10 the mam the protoplasm out of which the higher 

mif Jr/" 7 ^ * pr ° CCSS of ^^ation and refine- 

^ ' Tf- TT * ™« E « d * degradation of those beliefs 

* C ' sh * ?° flnd li:s !aith championed with such wealth of 
accurate knowledge, sneh force of critical reasoning. 0 wbg to 

_ j ' J * Re 1,131:11,5 series of independent 

to do / P T 7 r y ° f SpeCialist i® ImSblc 

to do more here than indicate its leading characteristics sod 

th/frue sJ Wam] ^ l ° " ll f nsllsl1 SIUtleiltfi desirous of appreciating 
he true scope and import of modern anthropological » d folk 
research, and justly interest ffl noting fc e f te e» fa 

e work 01 our English masters is held by one of the most 
accomplished of Continental scholars. ' 

Alfred Nutt, 


Des Utvi.vrr£s G^iutrices, on DU C ui.te du Phallus 

p ^ ANCie f s ** ^ MoDEftirns. By J. a. Dulauril 

Eansr Societe du Mercurc de France, 1905. 

fa ™ 0nS b0 ° k ’ ori = inal| X issued a hundred years 

—pJ^SX'"“ d A ' 0 ”” p h “"»• 

TMl^Jj| Uti,QT i. 0 j thB b ° 0k WSS oriC of lhe pioneers of the amhro. 
r h i rr ° [ UITBSti 8 a *™S ^num history. He points nut 
preface the aridity of a history, as history was then usually 
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written, where die manners, institutions, customs* and opinions 
of a people are neglected* and rightly insists on die necessity of 
taking theta into account s * The comparison/' he says, “of 
customs, cults* Idioms* even of dress ; that of the means of trans¬ 
mitting language, that is to say* of writing; the comparison of 
the superstitions ceremonies observed at births* marriages* and 
deaths; the comparison of practices intended to prevent trouble¬ 
some accidents* calamities* and diseases, to bring abundance 
and prosperity, and to implore the divinity and render him 
favourable; these comparisons* I say, will lead id conclusions 
on the origin of the different peoples more certain than can 
be drawn from the greater part of our historical traditions/" 
It is thus evident that he was possessed of the truly scientific 
spirit. The root of the matter was in him. Bat when he 
cause to apply the principle enunciated in the words I have 
quoted* the application was thwarted by two difficulties. First, 
he could not shake himself entirely free of the theories, of 
Dupuis, who had written a ponderous work to prove that the 
primitive worship was that of ±e heavenly bodies. Among 
these bodies, of course, the sun in his various zodiacal phases 
took a prominent place. Ditlaurc correlates the worship of 
the reproductive principle of nature with that of the sun. 
Here there was a gerru, arid more than a germ, of truth, 
in the northern hemisphere, with which he was almost 
exclusively concerned^ the springtime, when the sun enters the 
sign of Taunts, is especially the time when the reproductive 
powers of the vegetable world are manifested, and when 
religious festivals to celebrate the return of lire after the 
temporary death of winter are held It is undeniable that at 
these festivals phallic emblems are honoured and phallic rites 
performed, Dulaurcs mistake was in assuming that the cult of 
the sun was primitive and universal, and that the cult of the 
phallus was likewise primitive and universal and necessarily 
connected with the cult of the sun. The evidence he brings 
forward ought to have been sufficient to put him on his guard 
as to the latter. It is quite certain * at all events in die light 
of more modem researches, that any cult, strictly so called* 
of the phallus is of limited range and sporadic, that it is not 
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necessarily connected with the suit of the sun, and that it is 
not primitive. 

rtutaure’s second difficulty arises 60m the fact that he wrote 
a Century before the principles of magic had been investigated. 
He does not distinguish between acts of worship and nets of 
magic. It is well pointed out by M, van Cennep b the 
"complementary chapter” that the fundamental ideas of the 
bell els and rites in which Dulaure thought he had discovered 
fragments of an. ancient religious system, at once solar and 
phallic, are magical, It may be admitted that the Jbe :1 f 
demarcation between magic and religion is often very- fine, even 
m the highest religions. But dearly Dulaure exaggcmies the 
import of the tact he adduces in support of his theory; he 
exaggerates aod he distorts it because he does not understand it. 

Moreover, many of the facts mentioned have nothing to 
do with either magic Dr religion. Often they are simply the 
expression of the naive shamelessness of barbarian manners, 
or of such coarseness of ideas as was not unknown even b 
"the spacious times of great Elizabeth,” without in either case 
any impure intention. In other cases they are acts of licence, 
Sometimes acts of tyranny, founded 00 physical or spiritual power! 

Not withstanding tilts, Dula lire's work was in the true line 
of evolution of anthropological science. The subject is treated 
with modesty, though it need hardly be said the book is not 
one fur the drawing-room table. M. van Getinep* » com¬ 
plementary chapiter" is well and discreetly written. He bad 
a difficult task. It was not possible to bring Dutaure "up 
to date” without rewriting the work. But die process of 
rewriting would mean the production of something quite 
different, and the drawing of conclusions often in contradiction 
with those of a hundred years ago M. van Cermep appreciates 
ulaursj 5 position and the honour due to him as a first explorer 
of.vast territories of human thought With gentle dexterity he 
sujiphes the corrective scepticism, showing from hh wide 
reading that another interpretation is to be put upon ranch 
o 1 e evidence, and that the ideas underlying the worship 

016 iterative powers are anything but primitive. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 
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Crystae-Gaiinc : Its History and Practief., with a Discus* 
SION OF THE Evidence for Tei-ffatedl Scrying, With an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A., LLD. By North- 
COTE W. Thomas, M.A* Alexander Moring Limited. 1905. 

The pkcrsoiral references with which Dr, Ling and Mr- Thomas 
honour me in this entertaining booklet are gratifying in so far 
as they show that the discussion between Pr. Lang and myself, 
although row of ancient date, remains occasion of mental dis¬ 
quiet Pr. Lang^ touching allusion to his continued hepatic 
troubles commands my unabated sympathy, the more so os 1 
fear that they may retard his conversion. Mr. Thomas seems 
to mistake Logomachy for logic. He quotes me as contending 
that, as the phenomena which savages attribute to spirits are 
explained by science as due to natural causes, spirits do not 
exist- That b rather a travesty' of wliat 1 said ; but let it pass* 
Then he offers a parallel- Some Ignorant rustics attributed the 
working of a steam-drive0 machine to horses inside it : they were 
mistaken; therefore, htjFses do not exist I Surely the ordinary 
man, who has never had Mr, Thomas's advantages of a course 
of Mill or jevons, will reply that, in the one case, the rustics 
referred the mystery to known or ascertainable causes, since they 
had seen horses doing divers kinds of field work ; while in the 
other case* the mysteries are ascribed to a cause of which the 
savages know, and can know, nothing* The savage and 
the spiritualist are at one iu explaining what ptmle* them as 
due to something of which they are totally ignorant. But there 
conceptions of that 11 something" 1 prevent the application of the 
saying, Qmnt ignetumpra magnifies 

As for the subject-matter of the little volume, there is little, 
ihere can be little, that is new. For the pictures seen in glass 
baits, mirrors* beryl stones, and other objects reflecting light, 
vary in detail only according to the Idiosyncrasy or “ personal 
equation 1 " of the scryer + Crystal-Gazing is as H old as the hills ,J ; 
iEschylua attributed its discovery to Prometheus, Zoroaster to 
Ahriman, and the Fathers of the Church to the DeviL Modem 
explanations are less concrete: they refer the phenomena to the 
vague pseudo- or cjuasi-supermturaL When Mr. Thomas rebukes. 
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" ihmn » /a ' 1 Cl Ilk ^ Ler “° r dann|5 t0 Speak of telepathy as a 
thing (docs Mr. Thomas contend that it is a person?), and 

w cn . JXpg confesses belief that there is evidence (ingalhered, 
-os pressed by the Society for Psychol Research) in support 

° t th , S of hu,nan personality, the uneasy foeling arises 

a both of them are m the movement which arrests the explana¬ 
tion of the occult on scientific lines. 

Mind is grater than consciousness; its depths no plummet 
as sounded, but its abnormal workings indicate that what man 
seeki after ia the heavens lies within him. Mr. Thomas clones 
f ,he "aiomcement that -‘crystals an he obtained 

01 C Society Ir>r Psychical Research^ Hanover Square, to 
whQscf care reports of crystalling may be consigned " to hinL 
t is not easy to reconcile his statement that “ the crystal is apt to 
anticipate events” with the assurance that “moderate indulgence 

m the sport ts no more harmful than an after-dinner snooze.” 
Sport, indeed f 


Thought-Transfcrtnte, by the same author and from the same 
publisher, has also reached us; but while the treatise on Crystal- 
firing u, ay be useful to the student as a collection of evidence 
-ling to 'erv old and widespread form of divination, its 
comjjflmon volume lies entirely outside our scope. 

Edward Cloud, 


OTIYE W El H EG ABE S' DES KATH0LrsCHli3; VoLKS IM S i>IiPEi;T3Cli- 
LAJfD. ElSJ BeITRAO JTUr VOLtSKCTSTPE. Vt>U RlCJTAED 

An dree. Mil 38 Abbildungen im Text, ijo Abbildungen 
auf 3a Tafeln, utid ; For bend rticktaieln. iJrauc.ahweia : 
Viewcg und Sohn, 1904. 12 marts paper, cloth. 

The first chapter of this TnoDDgraph gives a brief sketch of the 
practice of dedicating offerings in antiquity, amongst the Emm- 

tl:inS ! nrct;k:s - Romans > and Jews : a very brief sketch, the least 
satisfactory pan of the book. A single reference for Egypt to 
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Wilkinson, without a hint of date or indication whether the 
custom was there borrowed; el few references to Olympia and 
Epidauroa, and other such allusions, only suffice to indicate 
that the modern practice has its roots in heathendnm. The author 
has not used any of the worts specially devoted, wholly or in part* 
to the topic. The second, which treats of the relation of the 
Catholic Church to the saints, b also of a thin texture, and does 
not enter into the relation of the modem saints to the ancient 
gods or heroes. It would have been very useful had the author 
compiled a list of saints, with their properties, and if possible 
some indication of their relation to antiquity. No doubt original 
research oo these lines would have taken a very long time, and 
would have given matter enough for a new book - s but something 
has been already done, and at least the list we speak of could 
have been made. After this the author comes to his own special 
sphere, and at once he becomes worth hearing. He describes 
first the general features of pilgrim shrines and sacred springs: 
the reader will be amused to see how the new is grafted upon the 
old. In Bickcrstcbi the author bought for a penny a paper 
packet upon which was depicted a stcaln engine, with the words 
fl Railway to Heaven” and £< Ticket for Paradise . 11 Spiritual 
playing-cards are also somewhere to be found. A chapter 
follows on Pilgrimages; and a picture is given of one poor sinner 
who for jE years has not washed, and has always carried an 
iron chain bound seven times about bis wasted body. An 
interesting series of notes and observations is attached under 
the title “Guardians of Domestic Animal5. n Some are patrons 
of cattle, some of horses. Here again our author is too scanty. 
We now come to a chapter cm St Leonard and his powers, with a 
list of his holy places in South Germany. At Aigeu, in Bavaria, 
the author saw more than a thousand iron figures of horses and 
kine which had been there offered on the saint J s feast-day Here 
also he found a number of allusions to the practice in the church 
archives, in which the foundation statutes of 1599 give detailed 
directions for the dedication oE offerings. These iron figures are 
quite a common form of dedication to this saint at various local 
shrines: they are dedicated after a procession of riders and carts 
thrice about the church. Other saints have the same patronage 
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and the same custom: St Stephen, St Wolfgang, St Kolomn, 
St George St Willibald. Another remarkable thing is that many 
of the churches are surrounded by iron chains. These the 
author plausibly associates with the dedication of the chains of 
horsds and cattle, which lie supposes to have been joined or 
re-made into a large chain and hun^ about the church. Other 
explanations are suggested by various writers, but none can be 
proved to be true- Horse-shoes are also dedicated. After an 
excursus on tapers, the author recurs to his iron figures, and 
traces the extent of their use- Amongst them arc human fugues 
and parts of the body, They are always wrought or cut out of 
foiE, but never cast; some -ire as old as the Middle Ages. Wax 
figures of human beings are also offered, and the use is recorded 
in documents reaching back 10 the fifteenth century, many 
of which are printed in this book. Sometimes the material is 
wood, or silver, or even paper. A detailed description is added 
qf a few very old figures at Atgen, six of which have special 
nattier. The author excavated a store of votive offerings at 
this place s of which were very rude, naked, and phallic 
figures, with clasped hands. It is difficult to explain a number 
of votive tortoises. 1 The dedication of real animals, which the 
author traces through past centuries, still exists. Mallet, plough- 
ihare^ and other utensils are, or were, also given to the saint; and 
there exist models of houses. Clothes, moreover, and various 
kinds of vegetables and food, are nor wanting. Finally, we have 
votive pictures of types already familiar, in which the scene of 
help or healing is depicted. The book is well illustrated; we 
may call attention to a few things of special interest. Two verry 
old figures qf prisoners m dmins are given in Plate IIL; most of 
the human figures have the hands outstretched and clasped in the 
attitude of devotion. Many parts of the body occur, the disease 
often being indicated, and some being inscribed with letters or 
designs. A number of rough urns have the shape of the Isuman 
head, like those found in Etruscan or Peruvian tombs. Amongst 
the animals occur snakes, tortoises, and a beehive. Two votive 
pictures are painted in coloms. 


1 Beit cf. LegtftJ 4 }f ftri*us ¥ i T 176. 
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Enough has been said lo show the character of the book. It 
bears evidence of acmruey and careful investigation. We arc not 
well satisfied with the arrangement, and the style is diffuset hot 
the hook 15 most useful, and it is full of first-hand information* 
illustrative of popular belief and of the persistence of ancient 
custom. 


Die Mythen unp LfiGUfPEN dee Sud ameri ean ischjpi 
Uhv5lker usd ihre Beiiehusgen 7 -U DEXEN NoRD- 

AMERIKA5 tJMU Ofc.R AJLTEN WELT. Von Dt. PaUL 

Ehrenreich, Berlin: A. Asher & Co,* ttjog. 

It is remark Able how little is yet known of the mythic world 
and the tales of the South American aborigines. This is 
partly due to the fact that in South America no government 
has yet arisen sufficiently im touch with modern culture and 
at leisure from domestic revolution to establish an, institution 
like the Bureau of Ethnology, which has done so much for 

the investigation of the aborigines of North America, Partly 

it Is due to the climate and the dense forests, which have 
greatly hindered the penetration of while men into the interior. 
Dr. Ehrenreich's own bibliographical list, appended to his 
monograph before us a only includes some score of books 
strictly relating to South America, and capable of being called 
first-hand works. Few of them are collections of traditions^ 
most of them being narratives of travel, or of mksiomwork, in 
which the native stories are a very subordinate dement Such, 
however, as the material thus gathered is, Dr, Ehxcnreieh in these 
pages sets himself the task of classifying and characterising it, 
and of tracing its relations to the mythic material and stories 
of North America and the Old World. 

Germany lingered under the domination of the sun-myth 
and the philological school of mythologists for half a generation 
after they had been discredited in England, A new school 
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has :\t last arisen which recognises the value of the Labours 
of Mannbardt, Lang and Frazer, To this school I gather 
Dr. Ehrenrclch belongs, though he still explains inzay stories 
as sun- or moon-myths in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, li 
seems impossible, for instance, that the incident of the hero 
swallowed by a monster and brought up alive again (Jonah) 
can be always a sum myth* though it is conceivable that the 
phenomena of eclipses, of sunset and sunrise, may in some 
cases have influenced the development of a story. Direct 
evidence also would he required to show that the incident of 
the hero cut to pieces and afterwards put together again and 
restored to life (Osiris) is a myth of the waning and waxiug 
moon. As much might be said of other incidents referred by 
the author to nature-rayths. It is not of course to be denied 
that nature-myths exist. One would be a hardened Eubemerist 
to do that, for, among savage peoples particularly, the heroes 
arc often expressly stated to be, sun, moon, wind and other 
phenomena. Incidents may indeed be taken over from nature- 
myths into other stories. That, however, does not constitute 
the latter nature-myths, any more than the adoption of a cork- 
leg makes a man & cork-tree. I believe such instances are far 
fewer than Dr, Ehrenrcich thinks. Again j it is perfectly true 
that, as he points out, many cases in which borrowing has 
been suggested ate simply examples of the independent working 
up of ideas common, if not to the race, at all events to peoples 
in a certain stage of culture, But it does not follow that these 
ideas are mythological, in the sense of being stories concern¬ 
ing the heavenly bodies or the phenomena of day and night, 
anti so forth. The universal love for story-telling has to be 
taken into account, and the capacity of human imagination to 
exercise itself upon any material presented to it* 

If I rightly interpret the author, he thinks that every story 
which cannot be referred to a mythological source in the sense 
just mentioned, and indeed many stories which can, must be 
borrowed — must have originated ra one definite centre and 
spread thence over the world It is true that there is a 
difficulty in supposing that certain complicated incidents, 
sometimes following one another in a definite series with com- 
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pamivdy few variations, have been invented independently. 
The flight from an ogre who is impeded by magical obstacles 
thrown in his way is an incident of this kind. It is often 
preceded by the incident of lousing the ogre, and thus discover¬ 
ing his real character and putting him to sleep, With or 
without the latter, It is found in almost every comer of the wortd. 

It is based on very primitive savage beliefs and practices; and 
without the most minute analysis and tabulation of all the 
known variants it would be impossible to justify the conclusion 
at which the author arrives, that all the variants were diffused 
on the one hand through Asia, Europe aud Africa, and on the 
other hand through America* from a common centre in Eastern 
Asia. This analysis and tabulation exceed even Dr, Efaren^ 
reidvs researches, extensive though they have been.. 

The Comraya story on which the author lays peat stress 
as an example of transmission, is a variant of the tale of the 
Lucky Fool, welt known as a mart fan in Europe, The mode 
of supernatural conception js considered with a number of 
analogues in the fifth chapter of my Ltgtnd af Ftrsmi. That 
cited by Dr, Ehrenreich from Haitian is doubtless genuine* de¬ 
spite that, from the haste in which he always wrote* the latter 
omitted as usual to give his authority. Let it suffice hem to 
say that the mode of conception Is founded upon a savage 
belief of practically universal distribution, though, as we might 
expect from our knowledge of Peruvian aud Siamese culture^ 
not m its most primitive form. The scene where the child is 
set to identify his father is a representation of a mode of 
divination thoroughly in harmony with early ideas* as familiar 
in South America as in Asia, I see no reason here to suspect 
any “Asiatic character 31 h the Con hay a myth, still less to 
assert that it is “unmistakable/' 

The attention, in fact, of storyologiits has been too ex¬ 
clusively concentrated on the stories as stories, rather than on 
the stories as embodiments of primitive ideas and customs. 
What is wanted is to analyse them with regard to these, and 
to enquire how far the stories of a nation represent ideas and 
things familiar to it, The place of origin and direction of 
transmission arc of merely secondary importance wherever it 
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can be shown that the ideas, customs and institutions under¬ 
lying a folk-tale are part of the culture of the people and that 
the cstemaJ objects are fumltar. In such a case, even if the 
story be not native in origin, it has been thoroughly assimilated, 
and may for all purposes be regarded as part of the mental 
furniture of the people among which it is told And I need 
hardly point out that where, as in the case of the Coniraya 
myth just cited, it has become part of the sacred history, no 
matter whether through “priestly speculation 11 or otherwise, 
that fact is one of the beat proofs of its complete assimilation. 

On the author’s general position that the myths of North and 
South America are organically connected; <m his view that it is 
needful to study the part phyed by various peoples, such as the 
Arawaks and the Tups, in carrying material culture, In order to 
arrive at sound conclusions as to the transmission of stories in 
South Amurica; and on hts plea for further enquiry without loss 
of time* I am entirely at one with him. His outline of the con¬ 
tent of the South American slory-store and his valuation of 
authorities are excellent His theories are staled with modera¬ 
tion and are to a large extent sound, although I think be 
attaches far too much importance to the iniluencc of India 
in spreading stories over the world* and especially over Europe, 
The volume, originally published as a supplement to the 
ZeitKhnff Jtir Ethtu *is one that students of folk-tales will 
do well to study ; and the price (three marks) puts it within 
the reach of everyone. 

E. Sidney Hartulnd. 


The Faroes and Iceland: Eremin in Island Lite. By 
Nelson Annan dale, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1505, 

Mil Annanoaul, when Research Student in Anthropology 
at the University of Edinburgh* became favourably known a* 
part author of JmdcuU Ma/qpotses, in which he records the 
anthropological work done by him when he accompanied the 
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Skeat expedition as a. volunteer In its toor through the Eastern 
Siamese Malay States in 1901-2, an expedition to which his 
university nnd the Royal Society of London gave fi n an dal ass ist¬ 
ance. He hn^ also made contributions iq the publications of 
She Anthropological Institute, the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, and the Royal Society of Edinburgh anti is now Deputy 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum at Calcutta- In the 
work before us, which is appropriately dedicated to Professor 
PL B, Tyler, he gives the result of a series of summer and 
autumn holidays spent between the years 1S96 and 1903., in 
the Fames and Iceland, The people of the Faroes are described 
as a finely-built and handsome race, and we believe that, like 
many others in remote islands, they retain a brachycepholic 
type harking back to the Stone Age, but Mr. Annandale does 
not furnish any measurement of the cephalic index. This book 
is a charming little work of viil -3-238 pages, comraeodahly 
free ffem purely technical details, and illustrated by 24 good 
photographs. The cover is adorned with a neat sketch-map. 
We proceed to note some of its contributions to folk-lore. 

The superstitions of the people of the Faroes deal mostly 
with trails, mermaids, and water-spirits. The trolls are the 
little people who live inside the fairy mount, from which they 
issue at night or in solitary places, to dance, or to play mis¬ 
chievous tricks on human beings, or sometimes to steal a child. 
Trolls 1 Head is the name given to a rock where a troll Inst bis 
head in the attempt to tie two islands together (p. zz). A 
disease to which cattle are liable is ascribed to trolls, and 
called N troll-riding Jr (p. 23). It is firmly believed that they 
still kidnap little girls {p. 24). Mermaids entangle fishermen's 
lines and snap off their hooks. The soldiers of Pharaoh who 
were lost in the Red Sea were not drowned but turned into 
sea ls , which swam away to the north. They fire said to climb 
a hill on Xaalsoe once a month, throwing off their skins and 
dancing in human form, and men have gained wives of great 
beauty by surprising them and withholding their discarded 
skins fp. s6) + Unfortunately the indigenous seals which were 
once abundant in the Faroes have now been quite exterminated, 
though a few come south from Iceland in the winter 
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The wren is called the mouse's brother, and whatever the 
mouse spoils* the mouse’s broths: spoils too (p. 52). An 
albatross shot in 1B94 greatly to the indignation of the people, 
was called by them H the king of the gun net and regarded 
with superstitious reverence (p, 56), 

Mr Annandalc gives an interesting account in his third 
chapter of the raid of the Algerian pirates in Iceland, and the 
various legends connected with the pititul experiences of the 
people in that time of horror. He arrives at the conclusion 
that it is improbable that there is any trace of Algerian blood 
existing in the Icelander or the Faroerocm of to-day, but that 
it is possible there may be a small Icelandic element in die 
very mixed population of Algeria, 

Close to Iceland on the south is a small group called the 
Vestmannaeyjar or Westman Isles, The folk here believe 
that the puffins are an organised community, with a king, a 
queen, princes and princesses. The capture of a puffin king, 
which is pure white, is- regarded as lucky. In the Faroes, 
on the other hand, as Col- Field en informed the readers of 
the Zoologist, the white puffins were protected because they 
were supposed to have each saved a man's life (An nsind w l e a 
p. roG), The Westman islanders also call white fulmars 
"tings' 1 and believe that they portend good luck to their 
captors (p, 11 6 }p 

The rock of SulnaskeT is the property of the community* 
and the man who climbs it for the hrst time on a birding 
expedition has to treat his comrades on their return, and to 
offer a small coin or iron nail in a cairn on the summit called 
the Skerry Priest The legend of this is that of the first two 
men who climbed the Sulnasker* one was profane and perished, 
the other was helped by a giant who mossed over every New 
Year's eve to the island of Hcimcy in a stone boat Mr. 
Arman dale remarks that this legend is interesting from several 
points of view. It illustrates the truth that similar conditions 
give rise to similar folk-lore, no matter how far apart peoples 
may be, as, for example* in Tahiti 1 legend of a stone boat 
occurs. The similarity of birding-custoras all over the world 
is also illustrated, as, for example, the fowlers of Lower Siam 
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make offerings before conical stones of a very similar form 
to the cairn (p. itS). 

The folk-songs of the Westman islanded include Icelandic 
versions of English music-hall ditties, which have a habit of 
travelling round the world. “A bicycle built for two” has 
been translated into Icelandic, and also into Malay, where it 
is sung even in remote Patani (p. 119)* 

The little auk does not breed in the Westman Islands, but 
occasionally appears there, and the islanders think it to he 
the hakyoD of the Creeks and call it ftaJfyon, crediting it 
with the legend that it builds a floating nest on the sea with 
its own feathers (p. 126}* 

These specimens of the interesting facts collected by Mr. 
Annan dale will, we hope, induce many readers to consult his 
irork, which does nut contain si single tiresome page. An 
appendix by Dr, F + H, A. Marshall, Carnegie Research Fellow 
In the University of Edinburgh, discuses the origin of the 
Celtic Pony, 

Edward BradrooIl. 


Teih Shade or the Balkans, being a collection of Bulgarian 
Folk-songs and Proverbs* here tor the first time rendered into 
English, together with an, essay on Bulgarian Popular Poetry, 
and another on the Origin of the Rulgar. N T uit 1904. 
7s. 6d. net 

The authors of this book appear to be Mr He my Bernard and 
Dr E. Jh Dillon, although their names do not stand on the title 
page f the material has been supplied by, or through, one Pendbo 
Slaveikoff, 11 the caged lion of Sofia. 11 We do not find that either 
of the authors! knows Bulgarian, nor does the caged lion know 
English. The caged lion recited his material to the authors in 
German. If they decided to include it in the bonk t he gave 
a +l morr accurate rendering 11 in German, and repeated a few 
lines in Bulgarian that Mr. Bernard might preserve the metre ■ 
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Mr. Bernard then translated the German into English. He adds : 
“ Whenever we came to a passage that was at all recondite, 
we set about the conquest of it by means of metaphor and 
illustrative anecdote and fearless flights of imagination, 11 When 
Mr. Bernard left Bulgaria the material was written down in 
German and sent to him. SluvcikofT is the author of several 
books in his own language^ and he contributes an essay to this 
on the folk-song of the Bufgari, in which he gives an account of 
the chief printed collections of songs, and he claims great beauty 
and value for them. Some of them also contain very ancient 
and even classical elements, the stmy of CEdipus. The 
threat Bulgarian hero is Kralj Marlrtj, The poems are mitten 
in lines of irregular length and rhythm, without rime* and the 
English version is of the same type. 

lYe frankly confess that Mr. Bernard’s account of his method 
fills us with consternation. When we read through the pieces we 
find much that is interesting and even beautiful; but how can we 
tell whether this came from the lion of Sofia or from some fearless 
fiifiht of Mr. Bernard's imagination? It cannot be denied that 
serious students will have to use this book with great caution, and 
base no hypotheses upon It unless they can check it by other 
means. We have no first-hand knowledge of Bulgarian, but wc 
know from those who have that the Bulgarian people is rich in 
folk-lore and folk-literature, and that they have printed large 
quantities of both, [t is therefore greatly to be desired that some 
competent scholar should search this field, from which very little 
has been transplanted into English. 

It will be worth while, however, briefly to indicate some of the 
contents of the volume. In myth we have the dfamagt <f the 
Sun with a maiden named Grozdana (Spring). Religion and myth 
are seen in Tkt Plague and God; M old* worthy God PT could do 
nothing with Plague, who would not stay at his bidding ; K when 
God encountered me, hr she says at the end + with grim ferocity, 
H he cast no light upon my aoul.” Tftc Zasf Journey of SL 
Pattr*s Mother plays on a theme familiar in Italy j.i this 

ipiutv vi. 65: Apt- />/. r#imw, r59i etc,: cL also Bmqd 

Ccjvck, la JJii imssgv. 
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ffn min always appears as a mean thing whom even Sl Peter 
could not get out of hell, for she never did £ good acL 
Songs connected with trees, animals, and other parts of nature 
are the most characteristic pan of the collection. The Lrgtnd 
#f SzL’trf Basil is familiar elsewhere; not so the legend qf the 
Cuckoo f who is u skier grieving for her stricken brother, ! he 
Confession qf the Mother 0/ God explains why the poplar has no 
$hade fc the ivy has sour fruit, and the hr has no frmi or blossom* 
Other pieces allude to marriage custom^ id the adventures or the 
outrages of robbers, to historical personages (such as the Emperor 
Constantine), and above ail to love and death. We are glad to 
say that a great deal of the poetic*! imagery is striking and 
of fine character; but here again wc remember those fearless 
flights of imagination, This is a boot which any one having 
a poetic taste will read with pleasure ; we wish we could say tiiat 
it might be also useful to students. 


Continental Folk-lore, Societies* 

Yrfkskitndikht Zritsuhriften&hsu fur 1903, hermsgegtbtn im 
Aupragi dtr hesmehen P’mmigung fur Vtflkskande. Von 
Adolf Strack. Lcipxig, 1905* Svo. Pp. 28 r. 
fltisische Blatter ftir Volksktmde. Von Adolf Struck, Ed. IV., 
Heft L, Leipzig* 1905- Svo. Pp. 96. 
j Wtirilirngv* dts Vertandes dmtscher Vtrtint fiir IWhsfoinde § 

1 and Jammr und Juli, 1905, 

Sdiwdurucka Archwfiir Vtlkskundi, IX, 3. Zurich, 1905. 
Mittahingen der An thropologtscfun Geset&ekqft in Witn^ 
XXXIV*, 6; XXXV,, 1, 

Sagrnstkrti dcr Stedf Weimar. Voa Ellen und Paul Mitischke. 
Weimar, 1904, Svo. Pp. xvlii* 152, ITice 2 M. 40 pt 

Tttf- HtssiscAe Verdnigung should be a proud body* for it has 
performed three remarkable feats. It has reached a membership 
of over iido] it has directed the energies of some of its in umbers 
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into the channel of bibliography, with chc result of a survey of the 
literature of 190j t which f; a -r exceeds in completeness anything 
ever before attempted; and it ha5 found an editor so modest as to 
apologise for the shortcomings of hh bibliography. 

The SaAau is really a series of n/irfus arranged under 

periodicals and admirably indexed under subjects and authors. 
Good folklorists will probably go to Hesse when they die; if they 
don’t. : will be because they have omitted to support the 
Htssiitte Vtrdmgfwg with an annual subscription, and have failed 
to back up our German sister by helping to produce an adequate 
bibliography. If German were not a scaled book to many 
members of the society, it would really be unnecessary to do more 
than offer a subvention to the bibliography of the H&fisthe 
Vtfdnigur.g iu return for a number of codecs. It is indeed a 
matter for serious consideration whether the English Folklore 
Society should not undertake to provide the English sSips and 
thus do its share towards filling up the gaps deplored by Professor 
Struck. What these are it is impossible to say at present, inas¬ 
much as some ten periodicals, are reserved for the next issue., 
which wiH, we may assume, include the American AtMrypety jwA 
1 fan, the Jovmal 4 the Antftwjvfogkat Inrtitutz f the Australian 
Royal Societies, and various French pub![cations. 

The subscription to the Verdnigtittg is only fi/- a year, or jA 
for those who do not wish to receive the bibliography. Sub¬ 
scriptions are payable to Professor Dr. Struck, Alicestri i5, 
Giessem 

The Transactions of the Hessian Society are of minor impor¬ 
tance, compared with their bihliograpliy None ihe less there 
are papers in them which are both interesting and valuable. 
.Among others Professor Helm discusses the question of the 
home of the Indo-Germana, Professor KLnoop gives some tnforma- 
ison about Polish goblins* and there is a useful list of new books. 
The MtffdiuHgtn are particularly useful as giving cohesion la a 
number of efforts which would otherwise be doomed to isolation. 

A distinguishing characteristic of many Continental folk-lore 
publications h their almost exclusive devotion to their own area. 
A systematic study of a particular area, classified under appro¬ 
priate headings, is a type of paper common in Germany; and we 
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find a good example of it in the number of the Schicth^ischer 
Archiv before us, where Meier continues his account of the (nit- 
lore of Fteiamt and Kcllemmt. The number also con mbs the 
conclusion of a collection of riddles from Miindienbnchsefr This 
(Moore's Isle of Man paper excepted) is a type of research to 
which the Folklore Society has not so fur turned its attention. 
The remaining paper deals with a subject — dairy apparatus which 
the Society excludes from its sphere ul work: and as a matter 
of fact there is but little work to be done in the British Isles 
in this direction. Peasant life is far more characteristic of the 
Continent, and there we find materials for Study which are lacking 

in England, _ „ 

The wider scope of the Vienna Society, again T makes it 
inevitable that much of what they publish should fall without 
the • 11 i.. which the Folk lore Society sets itself. A--- a matter •« 
fact not one article in these two Tarts of the Viennese Mittdlungm, 
interests the folklorist pure and simple- There is, however, a 
long article, winch, will prove attractive to many, on the fields 
and peasants 5 houses of Camthin, illustrated with many plans 
and sketches. In England, too, the names of fields are often 
of folkloric interest, and members of the Society might do useful 
work in recording them. 

The little collection of local traditions, historical and legendary, 
of the city of Weimar, which stands last on our list, is not issued 
under the auspices of any Society, but though due to individual 
effort. Et may conveniently be noticed here* The authors set an 
example to the industrious but unambitious folklorist. There is 
no attempt to +s improve" Lhe stories,. and w p here there is a 
hterary source there are full references. The authors 
however, have done well to go further than the mere i ftiundh'th, 
and to give name, ag^i and other details, of the narrators of 
stories from their own collections. The arrangement is topo¬ 
graphical, doubtless a convenient one for the local reader, but 
Ices satisfactory for comparative purposes. 


N. W. Thomas. 
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ANTHROPOUHSICAL QUERIES FOR CEJftfeA L AFRICA, 

This Utile pamphlet of twenty 4to pages bears no name of author 
or publisher, hot the E| Prefatory Note'' is signed by Mr. Charles 
H. Read, of ihe British Museum, from whom copies may t pte- 
sumablv. be had on application. Axt&rBp&fogicKt Afttfef a fid 
Queries has been osed as the basis of the work, with omissions 
and additions to suit it to its special purpose. There are sixty-five 
sections, embracing subjects so varied as Cannibalism, Machinery, 
Government, and Narcotics. Many of them arc of course quite 
outside the scope of folklore, and otherwise unsuited for repro¬ 
duction here, but die following may be quoted to show the terse,, 
practical and thorough character of the little dror/mre* 

U XLV, Death, Burial, (t) What causes of death do they 
recognise? (a) Do relatives or others attend a dying man t or is 
he deserted? (3) How is the body treated after death? Prepared 
for burial? Any embalming? (4) How is the body carried to 
the grave ? Who attend? Any mourning; any mutilations ; any 
sacrifice? Blond custom? Fasting? {5} Shape of grave? 
(fi) What mode of burial? Anything buried with the body? 
(7) What position is the body in ? Towards any special point of 
the compass? (8) Is burial in a canoe ever practised ? (9) Is 

anyone refused burial ? Debtor; person killed by lightning, etc 
(to) Axe women burled in the same way as men? AH ranks in 
the same way? (n) Any mound or memorial on grave? Hut? 
Fire at or near grave ? How long ? Are mourners unclean ? 
Ceremonies of purification? (12) Is the body ever exhumed? 
Or the bones? What is done with them? Skull drinking-cup? 
(13) la exposure ever practised? How? Any special customs ? 
Influence on lot in future life? (14) Any memorial other than 
grave? (15) Is cremation ever practised? If so, answer 
questions as for buriaL Any lamentation? (16) Any ceremonies, 
fasts, sacrifices, Song after death ? I? 

"L. Magic ano Magician. (1) Is there mure than one 
kind of magician ? What distinction ? (a) Who become magi¬ 

cians? How? (3) Relation of priest to magician? jealousy? 
Are they ever ihe same person? (4) Does magician work 
(a) through natural law* (in his own belief); {&} through 
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magical powers of bis own; (V) through familiar spirits (in what 
fotPd ?) ■ through aid of gods? Is he the master or the servant 
of the means by which he acts? (5) Ls the magician also the 
leech ? \YTiaS, ceremonies ? (b) Songs, charms T spells, etc.* 

connected with the magician's art? 1 ]} Do they fear the evil 
eye? M tans of averting ? Cursing? (B) Any reason to suppose 
victims die of fear or any other came ? (9) Can magician take a 

man's soul away? By using his name or how? (in) Arc images 
of victim used ? Is sympathetic magic used, t.g* keeping weapon 
bright when it has inflicted a wound, in order to erne? (n> 
Divination by crystal or mirror? How? By divining-rod? By 
other objects? (rs) Familiar spirits ? Animals? How acquired? 
What if the animal is killed ? 


West Africa before Europe, anu Other Addresses. By 

E, W. Blvden, LL.D, Loudon : C. M, Phillips, 1905. 

Svo. Pp, iv, 158. 

There is a widely spread idea that, what is good for the white 
man is good for the negro, including, inhr aim , religion, clothing, 
government, etc. Other things, such as bad gin, arc admittedly 
bad for the while man, but wo lei him have them because it is 
difficult to stop him or because 11 is a man's birthright to consume 
drugs, exhilarating or otherwise, in poisonous quantities, or for 
some equally sapient reason: the export of bad gin, etc., lo the 
negro would be easily prevented t and we do not consider the 
rights of man where non-European races are concerned ; 11 they are 
only niggers 17 \ anything is good enough for them, and the interests 
of commerce and revenue demand that the export of gin should 
go on unchecked ; therefore we do not interfere with the exporta¬ 
tion of spirituous consolation to the heathen, though we prohibit 
Christian missionaries from worrying the Mussulmans of Khartoum^ 
for it would be inadvisable in the interests of good government 
for them to stir up religious strife. 

The part of the present work which concerns the anthropologist 
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is the section from p- *7 to p. 9& which deals wUh Isbm in the 
Western Soudan It is, of course, repugnant to the orthodox 
Colonial Office official, as to all well-brought up civil servants, to 
investigate the beliefs of the races whom they axe called upon to 
rule. Missionary societies do not concern themselves with the 
beliefs of non ^Christian races, save as awful examples ; it is their 
business to convert them and put them into European clothes, 
without considering whether sobriety, health, and every other 
virtue might not be better promoted by other beliefs and 
methods. It thus being to no ones Interest to know about such 
things, it is by no means surprising to find that there is but little 
known of the importance of Islam in the Soudan. The only 
English works on the subject known to Dr. Blyden—two in 
number-—are apparently hopelessly Imecnratcy and the Torik t 
Saudit*, the most important wort, has only lately seen the light 
in an occidental language. 

Dr Blydcn T s book deserves to be read by all anlhropologista, 
not only for its own interest, which is considerable, but as a plea 
for the proper recognition, of the religions of our subject races and 
as a contribution to the bearings of anthropology at large on the 
problems of empire. From an imperial pobt of view we should 
iry to raise the peoples of lower cultures; it is useless to despise 
them and tell them they are necessarily and heritably lower races. 
In the interests of humanity though not of anthropology, let us 
snuff them out (though mat with the gin bottle), if we cannot 

respect them and leach them to respect themselves, 

X. W. Thomas, 


Emirs fir Rnwr* should fr* udd*r*itd to 
The. Editor of Folk-Ler^ 
c/o David Nutt* 
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Aninial’i Lcj, fdOtlSTC I IhtAA# Antelope^ 
BaJ ; Birds in folkkue ? Hnfthlo ; 
C*®fl ; Cat; Cattle; Covote; 
Cr\' 1 CodSle ■ CrndiK& in folklore ; 
Cascns ; Doc ; Etofikcf ; Dragon j 
Duiker; Echini in folklore ; Ele¬ 
phants Fish in Jblikfotei Fossils id 
Folklore; Gazelle; Coal; Hare; 
HappoputumuF j Hos^e; Hyena ; 
Insects In folklore; L^mur ; Leo¬ 
pard 3 LLnrt ; Ijord ; Monkey; 
Mouse ; Mole 3 Otter; Pig; Por¬ 
cupine; Rut; Reprilis in folklxe 1 
ScGKtM on ; Sen-Cow : Sm-dracjun ; 
Sea ■ horse; Sealj Sheep 1 Shnh ; 
Sr ake: Wit er buck; Weasel; Whrk; 
oW Worm} 3 haihei] at midsummer, 
Morocco, 32; cave dwellers named 
from palming* of animals, Bushmen, 
354 ; X..11 r : > for + jafrf Mnttdl folk- 
fore - t-ifih lliroBrn iO+-£, MLd- 
Btjmtiser + Meuocod, 34 ; gU’fn Chns- 
Lid.il mime before chui-rufog* Si. 
Briavcl's., l&B; language under¬ 
stood by infants,. Jpmmea, 6* ; New 
Year fire ■uumlmu for, Morocco, m„ 
aci |J :lT - r custom for, MotuCChi. 
4 1 1 pobonnua, I Imded M r-ii n (if 
April 37, Morociii, 33; *acrifice uf t 
itt Sacrifice; ftibnkoi* S. Africa, 
336 7 ; South Germany, 4S1; lu- 
!*■*«, Talmas; as totting **e 
Totem ism j as votive offerings, 
3 , Germ any, , 02 ; worship of* 
Muii|ioarr, 230 

Annan River tribe (Aeul|: fu~ganisa- 
tlim, 474 

Anna Fereno^ fe-rival of, Ramans. lfi4 
Ahh^t i'.s-.-r #to\\tgu*i l.\ by E. IXirk- 
Ii^mu, reviewed* 4&S-73 
Annual meeting, 3-5; Report, of 
Council, fi-13 


Amte, legend nf ( Morocco, 43-4 
Ar.t; duppy as, Jamaica, 70 
An[uiiimiLrLvo + 

Antelnpe: head and horns In smtd 
grove* Loango, 4m, 404 ; biw« as 
svmholi Loan^n. 4041 id proverb, 
Django, 4DI, 404; mcmd a Lmngn, 

Anthcsleria , ship jiT Dionysus. 23^ 

A triAn 7 jw\pT£tJ Qxtrits pr Cenfral 
A/rira reviewedt 494 "? 

Antu.chu.% King* S±t King Anliuch^- 
Antonlcve Cnlumn* j« Rome 
Antnnifke emperors 1 perpelual fire 
c»rried before them, 317 
AdUttp ; ebum cir cr»m l>ahy IP tacj-30, 
rSj-6; dint mrowhtsuls. is dmrms, 
241 ; hoLed stance ^ diarms + 241 
Anala trihe (A us.); murtuigc cm, Lorn-, 
472; aegarthution, 4 &!J 
Apbioditei in fulkialc. Eleusts, £4 
Apollo l x^rga^LU- Ca^ar as, 310-1 ; 

S'cdiovis IdenTitiud with* 311 
Affile: in gumc T Hebrides* 201 
.IpplecTdss 1 gfcii.iie of chucks, 193*6 ; 

Lnllaby, 457^ i fhjTnc, 45.4 
Apple-tree; fn game, HebridtS, 20 1 
April; 1'«v uLj May Eve); 2 l=,L, 
PbjIIlu, Rome, 316* J7^t (0 + SO» 
ntm-wftt^r rruhgicai 00, Morocco* 
33-3 

Ajquilri*; cults qf J npiler Diurut? and 
Dinnsc, cSS 

Atjuitfinia - Fapi^n dehy, 2% 

"Arab LrihcE, ^lGnECj): 27^; charm 
to prcs£r, c money, 4 ■ r i ; t-Ltd- 
summer cnsLrnns, 32 T 42 i New 
Veal fires,, 41 

Aranda LriLe F belief of. 429-J0_ 
:ljawuk?i F US culture carrier-;. ^Kdi 
Arctsdiu ; Ovid an early Arcadians^ 

964 

Archangel Gibrid, in Ronmamin 
legend, A 19-21 

Aicbeiy : \ i£t u.Off At rows); Gten- 
gariy, 93 ; l«le ri Mim. 93 
Ati AhrJrif fttligia n rEviu t 1 w r, ■ htift, 15 
ArdrUlcaig: games, 93-4. aan. 34b 
Aiust («e aiio MarsJ ; devplopmem id' 
Zeus, 330 

Aigei ritual, Etome* 326 
Argttlu* sm EpidiiEiroi 
ArgQFi. Ar0ve Zens. 275 
Argi'lkhl rv : (;cv oAp Acdibdiaig; 

c. itv.l! ; 1 iuntK hi ■ f .1 encoe 3 K in- 
L>rd; Ledaig district; Drme? and 
Luing tsLarul); Additions lo '"The 
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Clames of Ai^ylLsiuftn H by R, Gr 
Mnclogw, 77-9-7. i^ 1 - 34^9; 
439-60; hull-roarer, 44 ^ 

Ariria: [m a/w XVmb wood ofU 
Mann, up 

Arinyk, bad god, H uculs, 51 
Ait la ^m5 1 critter 3 22 
Arrows : dint tfiowbada wi eliarms* 
Antran. 24 i r 3J|; to Miiy Songs, 
Cornwall, 5H-9 

Arte mis ■. (jier qLfrd Diana ): cub, Sparta, 
290; ffow«§ dedicated t&. 14^ 
Artemisia. nr mm^woiS ; ns cure and ; 
charm, Anglo-Saxon*, 3643 opcns 
locks 143 ; repels ^rpents, 13S 
Arthurian legend?, 1*^ King Arthur 
Arthur's Scone (Gowtr) t magical Hits, 

Ajtimta tribe: Amnia TdtflJssi and 
Marriage Lnw T by A. Luig, 042; 
original irtgonimtion of divenssed, 
466-75; The KetigioU* Ideas of the 
Aruata, by X- W. Thomas, 242* 
42^33 ; supernatural beings, IQ&, 
yoa-j 

A^abat secret ntewij% 4JJ-S 
Asturias* King, Jfir King Ascftnbs 
Ashes of ipudsumraer fii**: curt 

fur e)'e*> Muhiccl*, 29 ; *a paint for 
tye* lYc_ f Morocco &C, T 29 
Asbtcedai ^nd Solomon. Legend of, 
415. 417 9 

Auh-lme : in clurm Lignins: rupture, 
MonmouLbshi rt T 6 j j world- tree, 
Scandinavia 153 

Asia, at Asia Minor; Assyria; R&by- 
tnn ; China; Last Indie*? Japan; 
KhdimUti t Korea ; Malay Stales : 
I'alcsLine; I'ersia ; cw-f Siam. 

Asia Minor: [a^ a/sa E phe*us; Lydu; 
Mvrin.; am/ Trovj1 medallion of 
Roman province,. JI 4 
Asmwleus, u* Mmedfli 

Asp, IW ^Tliikt 

Ass, Donkey 

Asayrin : amulet, 153 [feoff ); cosniic 


Ifef, 1 S3 _ 

A-Str-mtia major: m charm, VrO de 
Mmgina, 406-7 ; legend ui, Val da 
Margins, 466; UIIKiej wort* 467 
Aitianomical folklore - iso 

Comets : Moon ; Stars; m^SuhIs 
a.* related ti* phalUcLsm, 477 S 
Astypeil&en, -W Astypokk 
AstypoluHi: folklore, collection of + 
25 : Folktales. 22-J 
Athens r Folktales, 22-1 


A tin, deity, Rawnei-r,, ITJ 
Atlas mnuirtamst ftt* netnnat): 
Berber tribes. 27-6; midsummer 
Wfefc and HTMOWi, jg, .32, 34. 37 
Alh4tu, spirit, Kaitl*h ciibi, lad, m f 
232-3,428 . 

Attica : Wt olfv* Athens): survnr&as of 
undent Language not limited to, 30 
Auditory election of- 4 
August: i;.r udij isL James's Bay), 
Ides the birthday of Diana, R'MiUf. 
332; 1 jib and l^tb^ festival of 

" La Van/' Medina. 246-0, 257 
Augustus Caesar as Apollo, 3 to* 
lupiier or Z™, 311-2, or smygod, 
JI7 ; avoided bnthscfj on Xon^ 
3\2 

Auk, Little: halcyon of Greeks, 
Westman Isle*. 

Aftstaahai (rWftiru Bosi Strait; Queens¬ 
land ; South Australia ; Tasmania ; 
wTTEvrro Straits); abeirigines.origin 
of, IOI ; Spencer and Gillen's 
jVis/riv Tribes 0/ Central A msfnt/ut^ 
15; Ho wilt's jViifmr JWicjr pf 

Sm&^asdAxsfrat^ 15, reviewed, 
10I-rf 

Austro - Hungary, r tr Ekibemia ; 
Bnkowinn : Carinthln; Cnr^Lhian 
mrsunlaans ; BactaiSia 1 I lulul- ; 
Galicia; Hungary ; Istiia ; t ! ab- 
tia: TaLT-L monntarai; ..‘jpj .i Vienna 
Aven'ine bilk s -- bi^-mc 
Are; ^4 iimbot of J upiler, Rome, 
303 

ArCinmur : midsummer bonfire stnnke 
good for era, 29 
A^ih- saint s least *1, 32 


Hahics. sw Childrtn 

Babylon : prtJgrv^-^ft of god*, 25S 

bictyb, je/ Stones 

iiagnma itilcsno, lih altode of dead* 
iihoiltunc! iJilaniJi, i 15 
ISaisme, Australian deity, lOJ-d, HO, 

Hi- 33*'3 

Itsiley. ^ l :-3 L fc . r Hie D-ctiI In Glencoe, 
and Other SO“irics K I. 6 1-2 
Baku cm : riboko, 357 
Bakuni hunters r Msyomba, 399 
Bakutu tril>e h customs of, 406 
B;vlnfiCii Sheet of Folk-Lore Society* 
13 

Balbl mountain h as abode of dead* 115 
Bolttsatsi: sun charm* 33d 
BalL^d5 + Folk-songs 
Ball gamest sr *' Games 
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BfliftiLnp* am } »nc=lon. ta*m«y of. 
355} dlrako. 35? 

[lamvie Mosl) ieoand *igM sltny, 

6i 

Hanffshsic; gmt, W 

Hunokn: Slbakn mage^, 3 >6 

liuLsbces t Monmoulhsbire, 64 
Bantu : (m ahff vnJtr nantrs *f 
trite *}; ancestor worship «n 4 in¬ 
ternum, 231-3: ftrimtois, memory 
i^F, J 5 S E migration of, ,353, 355 
Bap^rip ir*J Bujoki 
Euptism : of Cen of Saul 1 Uboldoj 
6ill*biQ, 251 

Bftpmi: buriul of chief* 356 
PnJi tribe, 236 
Farkingi nation (Asia. ) p 223 
Rarity; burnt in midsummer fine-.* 
Monwcoy 31 : eaten 

midsummer, Morurtii, 36+ and in 

plonghingi custom. M-maceo, 39 
tiarnct j fitHtO tmildin|*, 1S1 
liarnkmE ~ dtjciko, 356 7 
Barone lumps, symbol* for, I56 
Ha-Rang* i twins ami sky associate^ 
300 

RaroLie iribe: deity, li£; ivocyvoni 
only Tjj royal family * j£s 
Barm' island t ednnung-ool rhymes, 
30", 454: dance, 21a i ^ mcs . 
$5 hG, fe. 9 <i 439 s 

lullaby, 458; iiamcs lac frog***, 

2 a 6 : thyme. 454 
Barm, Sound of, S*t Euik l -lnml 
Barrenness. at Hirih custom* and 

beliefs 

Barxv, Miss F, ; exhibit by, 242, 3 d 5 " 
b : Charm-Stones, 335-6 i UiddJti 
or Charm ? oh 
Basket fcii-Hi n CongOp 378^ 

Itam Sunil: effect rjf formation on 
aborigine* of SQi 

Bkt: iKUicn from, jinuiia, 73 
Mtnra: nbako T 337 
Hashing : of eyes n> charm, \f m- 
muulhihin;, n 7 ; 00 Kdnsnra day, 
Mor«o, jji-3£ un. 1-a^m day* 
Morneoo. 411 or midsummer, 
indent LEbvm. 47 
RisJiiirU ; -J 1 H..-lii i--. h 357 
Bavaria, w<r jV igen ; Khun m-.iun- 

Hmviii: luivili Notes, by K. E. Fi¬ 
ne ti, 24:2, 371 .^06 [/J'inrriii; snorting 
on journey, 75 

Hsuchly ; pupulA-r derivation of. 163 
Beans ■ eaten ceremonially, tn*d- 


sumroet* Morocco, and *1 lenl- 
prtching, Morocco, 

Ikauly ; charm against evil eye, 

334-5 0*^1 „ , , 

Bedumfia 1 iiiwtm 

trite ?); dbokoa, 356-7 
Bedf^r>!sHrr: eldwArce belief, 100 
Bte : charm fco fncter, Morocco, 37; 
cowdonp biJim to tWO*ect + 

MonKco, 2^-30: earth ihrowo ot+.r* 
ioidsomiiwr, Morocco, 34 
Tieech-lree: ** cult s^Ltine ftry oak, 
Italy, 2 ^-t- 3; Uiinil and J oyntei. as 
beech Vf-iiod deilie-i, 1 Lilly. -&15 
Ecavea worn when consntting 
FaunUS, Rome, 2H3 
Beetle 1 iicambp Etruscans, 274 

BelpiSiin, j £ Flanders 
BciIst 00 amulets agnio&t evil eye, 
Naples* 133 

Beflaynh, "enenil of Sola men, m 
legend, 417 

Benevmtmn: dedication to- Jupiter* 
272 

Bengali m CMcutm ; t^n 
Eebgt^La s toured anitnals, 397 
Beni Ah T sen tribe, Mnioceor mid¬ 
summer fires, ^i, and bathing, $2 
B^ni Mgilfl tribes mid^ummex out- 
tnms, 3*i i4v : ' ,ul nB 

walcr OWlyms, 32 ; custom, 

39 

Hensn City: dance, 4.16-7 ? 1 S ieal 
[klhcr.' 435 5 -nwdetiei, 4j7 
Bensm^gton* manor of, U4 
Ikrlef itilufts. Morocco i ni/iiu Rif 

Tkrbrn} 4 27, it? * a-lniir foreign 
'.TMiibr. 43; mli] -iu nrmer cexiemom^, 
4-. 46-7 

Berkshire, m Kennel valley 
Herne Cmssrin, m M Undintihuehsee 
EerwnlcL {ymem minor! s ^l ttuirk^Dp 
HflCttla* 31 

Beir^Jthal cestnmiit - r *'r CoorUng dis- 
10ms wd belief 

EetEik05i miiiijJ tfllwtos, 229; rein 
cur nation beliefs, nj&, 235 
ftetsjrm^ataka liitw, 229 
Fdhle and key if^E us ehumi. Si. 

! Hrinvei r 5, 169-70, 172 
flildkjgraphy of fuSkiore j (mmwil, 10; 
Elfssbn, 492 

llickei-^JLi: iA ticket for piimiJ 1 -t-," ^1 
Big Klaos and Little kjaui. type of 
MMalcv, 119 

Biniengn <Au%. J: niarria^c eus- 
tmm v 472 
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Bini tril* : miniate cnsloips, 438 : 

scord. society, 437 
Bidding coalowttt Slim *vc. a 4 *a -9 
Bird- in folklore ’ (AW j/if Altmtr*^ i 
Auk j Bluldiid 3 Chicken ; Cock ; 
Crow s Cuckoo ; 5 >.v«; Eagle; 

Emu ; Fldcm ; Fowl* , Fnlltw S 
Gurnet \ Croli^e; Hawk; Jiunj 
Kite: Urk: Owl; Partridge; 
ffemo; Pufiin « StMutw; Stork; 
SmBw: WfLgbiil; Woodpecker: 
att.i Wrcnl; La Millets, Naples. 
I45* handling eggs emueky, 
Jani4Fr*i /I ; know medicinal pro- 
pertiai of herbs, T45: omen* from, 
Uni.iica, 69; seabirds di> homage 

LO SS- HUda, Whitby, 334 5 
trim in folkulc. Bowlin. 3 J 
Birth ean-iuras and bebefc- (iff f«w 
Omens; ™rf Twins|; ot Artnoa 
tribe (AdM- barrenness* 

chnnn nguinHi n Morocco* 2*; barren - 
nefc caused by taking off sporran 
skioH downward, Lounge 4 <H > 
birth nursed by nncttlllil souls, 
Bavili, 375 ; both deilis^ or Betid, 
ynmaiW, 397-9 p W *bb CAfll 

enable to see dapples* Jamaica* 

fiti ; childbirth influent by m*mr 
dciLy, ilS; divinalkwi of birth, 
Morocco* Ji* Friday urdocky tsinb- 
duv. litmiiCrL, 73: Ewl*! bom worn 
for *&Jefcy in chUdbrltll* Congo, jBo; 
mother given anrthei name niter 
bfcrthj 3. Nigeria, 43H ? me ns pro- 
lcC(ivc t 153 5 sacrifice at iNincr-pOon, 
£. Nigerim 43S; ktcd (hilts charm 
away stiffen binl Hidiflfii rersaa, 
l$j| dolb skin worn to pruUXt 
tlflbom bday, Congo, jj1 7 tf« 
nfjjiLed iu memory of ehdanirm, o, 
Nigeria, 439 

EriW* i Mile : saymg, 97 

Black; be lift, Dn‘d Glencoe, o| 

Black BJiiiltfds* iff Pog ; Horae : Pig 5 

Rkckbeny bramble ■ spoilt by devil* 
&eprefflber + Dimrfries, 454 
Blackbird: in rhyme, AJgyLnni 11 ^ 
453 

BLark Ule E game, ™ 

IladtsnUhs: ntsHingsl Masai, 335 

BLuhe, f iff St. F.lat>* 

Blood: of pig pourtd over fttmfa 
tmages h Congo, 37 B ; shower of{□£ 
portent, Romans, 

Pea constrictor* set Soukc 


Jkdy, parts n£ tti urv&* 1Ui * 

uj" Eifi i rW Hnir 
ifccoU# : Mkluk* i4-S . 

Bohemia : folklore* collection of* 16 
Bojki, Slavic tribe, 4B 
Bom4: 1 even ant* 373 
Bonfires* sit Fire 

Books preeuted to F<dk-£»fe ?wciety* 

1 515^ 370 

Boot* ; hi dreams, laraalci, 76; m 
It-eend. of Pcvii, Wre wBey* 174 
Bonowii^# by bride, Monwrontbshiret 
96 

Ibiodas; ilLspe-shibmg, by T ^33 
fkiugainvlUe - cil)£*ic of dead, 1155- 
tmemUEiir 114 „ . 

Boulogne : FeRCLTal or the Vlllifttw 

of the B.V t 359 
Boundary mounds, Linnngo* 39^ 
Bovidarz- ret sanrorum* 293 ; -«b- 
01*11, radl of* a73 _ 

Briber tribes, Morqccai 77-Si mid 
riura trier customs, 34 + 37 ' 4 a E e ° 
nndsirmmer wntef cusLoini, 3* 
Briicckno,. Lago di + -F*® An^utilaia 
Btacdel fktisbes, Congo, 379*®^ 

■j£i-2 r 39® 

Ersbrook, bL : review b^ r 7'ic 

ftilamd: Srudwifn fstenrf Lift* 

4^-9 , . 

Brnetn^r : snvinga 9* 

Biend: louv^ in ploughing; custom, 
Morocco* 3&E m marriage custom* 
Rucuis* 52 ; nnkavened* in ^oogti- 
ingenstonu, Morocco* 3^ 

Bretagne 1 Breton Folklore, by Mrs 
M laber, I ; N"-'- feMtval, 2ID 

Bridal ciisUHiisand l«Jjefe 1 y« p Marriage 
customs and beliefs 
Brittikny, nw Bretagne 
Eroadirood, Mia U E,. A Swiss 
Chnrm, 4 &S -7 

Hualii medicine man at* 301 i rojUi 
burial rites* 400 

Buffalo; b. dance, PhwtKfflt* IES; b, 
skull mi’ditine lodge, Fawnecs, E iW: 
in Folktale, L.ian E o p 399; parts ol 
plaCcrl sn sacred ]jiango * 399 ^ 

sacred 39b 

Bui*le: burial m effigy* 3'4 
HukoWliui, it* Gicremti^ ; I luculs; 
and Frot 

Btilraxift: fokklotC T eolleCtkin oi t lb ; 
J%e SbihJt ff thi Btilkmi t chewed. 

480-91 

HuU-ro-u*F 1 Argyllshire* 4UO; kff=Wl 
of origin, Anstrilb + m 
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Buojil* Australian god, 103.5, 222 
Bund [mcitd grove); lajjwrrj *k in*; 

ft* rain charm* 3151; taboos* 398 

Bt* Rsqjrdg river 1 straw \mi burnt un. 

m^^iiEmcr, Morocco, 31 
Borhag* : maypole rite, 4&1 
Burial ettsi Urns and beliefs, ve £>eath 
and fiiftefml customs nod beliefs 
Burial in Fi&py, by Misses M_ Tea.- 
cshzt and t\ S- Borne* 463-4 
Burial,, mock* Kent, 135 
Burnt, Miss C- B,; Burial in Effigy, 
4^4 J The Daneing-Tubers in I Laly, 
46s 3 The Mock Mayor of Hcoding- 
lon, 465; review bjr T -SxwhigVi&f 
Fsipf r, ; £$Uf ¥ 1iq-zr 

Ruty Sl Edmund's : tut useful fur 
catamenia, 139 
Bush devils, su Fores! spirit!; 
Bushmen : andquiLy of, 355; elan*, 
J5S * folklore af + 354 ; miguribn of. 

JS3 

Butter * Slopped by wjtclj, Wye 
railcy, I7r 

Boiion: maypole rile. 461-2 


Cailney: mysterieu* Smoke, 234-5 
CsetnLus, founds of Pracneste, 2SS, 


2 P 5 

C*elua, the god, Romans, 270 
Caere : king Menmiin^. 286 
Catiar*, the: NfpTttnm of. 301 
Xagn. the mantis god* Bushmen, 354 
Caithness-shoe: [m ab* Kciss 
Ca#tlfr) 3 game, fjo; holed HOrtea, 


J42 

Cakes? fisuenri, Monmouthshire,, 66 ; 
offered to Pfefdds, Greeks, 21 ; 
wheel-shaped, Romans, 272 
Cah'isiLla r liusein s tower in procts- 
sion, 257 

Calendar folklore, um Pays and 
Sqsaai 


CaLf i [ste d/jidj Cattle); ‘ fc rolling cniT' 
^ajWi Jamais. 7 Q . 77 
Caligula us Jupiter* 312-3 
CklpnrnU gens n nobs of* 302 
Caanbritigeshir’E'; A Cambridgeshire 
Witeff, by MLsh H, L. F. Jennings, 
|S 7^; Sympathy, by F r N. Webfc^ 

Catoiel t In festival of ,J La Vam/' 
Mesrijna^ -249; hieieid in shape of* 
Crete* jj 

CantpELgna, ter Viletho 
Campania: (jbt C.’apu* s fierru- 
larteum ; Nola; Pompeii 3 uml 


Tlfkia, Mtmnf); luvitas or heraldic 
columns, 307 : symbols of Diuna, 

>5S 

Campus Manius, jet Rome 
Canada: folk Lali#* 36S 
Candle bnmt in grotto, St, James’s 
Day* Leytons,™* C*e. T l8ci-l 
Ciflena the watex nymph* 290 
Capitol, Ren tan* ue Knmc 
Cuppa, Tdata. Mourn 
Cardiff: Casrie Corrigcinndeehp 339 
Caimthlli ; ticl ds jusd hnusis, 493 
CailLregrord ; legend of b'm MueCuul, 
1S6 

Carmaitber, t folktale, 337-9 
Carmarthenshire, .wt CarmartheD; 

T.I.i nelly; ttn.£ Tawj r river 
Carpathian miMntnim, j« Bojki; 

Gdiate; i [ u^ul^ 7 ir^/Lcmki 
Cants, emperor; m Coin, 317 
Casablunca: midsummer ImeiOtc 

smoke good for eyrt, 29 
CaMdrlieri* tiles frnio.* 2Sr 
Cas! cfc! ennini ; procesrion ^ith tower, 
256 

Cfertle Conig eromJceh, 339 
Castor and I'oLioa:* jor Dioscuri 
Clt; bnmL bi bonlkrei, Europe p 46 3 
in tame, rerthshire, £6-7; omen 
frum, JarnaBd* 73; wLkit r httlOl Ln 
midsummer iiics^ ftforeccOi 30, 
to curedtbease* Morocco, 46 - r wild, 
skin of, worn, Loango, 404 
Catam iUiia promoted by ruc T 13® 
CaterplUftf j pl* token* Anstmlbi, 107 
Catfish 1 spike* in srnried grove, 
Loango, 405 

Cattle: {at aim Calf; Cow; xnJ 
Ox]; uhorms for* Heaiily* 334-6, 
Cuij hneSs, 3361 patrons of, S, 
Gemuiny, ^rt 'tmw &t. tranu 
to piatect, Morocco, zK 
Cwn-’c puintm^--, bushmen + 354 
C.'*lric pwntheun, 475 
Cenmur^ in legend of Stilomnn, 41S 
CephaEonia: cSiann to destroy waicr- 
vpoui, igp»i 

Ceres: CkP% Ccauntcrpart of T 392- 
in festival of Samu Rosalia, FaJefmo, 
2 qo ; Me of Feiuucs* 206 ' r |jfr»c& 
(ion of, 25^ 

Ceri or dwwjtic towers, Icaly, 

242-5 {p/iiiti) 

Ccrnsr counieifarit of Ceres, 292 
Chains hung round churches, S, Ger¬ 
many* 4^2. 

Chairs * jm Scq*js 
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QsariiLi and spells; (;« oh* Amulels 
and talismans); 

ugainu biifTenne&s, Morocco, iS; 
cow aElntmti* AnirtlU* 241, 
Caithness, 336, GleliCMi 61, 
Snffulk, 337 ; - a decline/ Wales* 
339 ; disease- Anglo-Saxons, 
363-5, Japan. 369, Morocco, 2 $, 
34’J. bbartlaod IiLands, lift; 
disbjesiluns, Si- Briavd's, ldfl; 
uarlh spirits,. M nrocco* 41 ; -■ '■- i-5 
eye, Eeauiy , 24^ 354 5 5 

Morocco, 3 3 4, 36 ; eye dis-aises, 
Morocco. 41 : hrt, Val _ de 
Margins. 466 : ghosts, J amaica* 
70-1 ; ball* Germany, 45 i 
paralysis, japan,. 369; misfop 
Itirttf. \ nmnica* 7 7; J umr bleeding, 
Sk Hiinvefc’s, lfeg-7Q ; rapLurt, 
^cnnjcMittiifclte. 65 ; scald - and 
bums, Si. BrtavcRs* ibS; ^akca, 
Morocco* 33; storms, Gtftuumv, 
45, Val tie Margins. 466; tooth¬ 
ache. bL Briavcls. 16S; vomiting; 
Jamaica, 77; wlVOdping cough* 
Adishajn, 2253, wftchcraftj Cam- 
hfirigrahinc, Morocco. 331 

&J cromlech^ Wales* 339 5 to catch 
^corpiuns, Jnmni ea,, 69- 76; to curse, 
enemy, Dot^tshirc, 9S, Gl-iucuster- 
shire, tGn,, Monmouthshire-, 6d 3 to 
destroy umerspont, Greeks-, L'jO-i; 
10 ensure good new wine* Gnbbio, 
25? ; to foster bees, Morocco* 
37; how to chflim, Monmouth 
>hircp 16S; fcy r?btaiu husbands, 
t L IjC-lSs. go. Maroecn, 34, 41 ; to 
obtain sunshine, Rarne P 31& t to 
obtain web at new moan. Jamaica* 
70: "Peter sat on a marble ^icrae/ 1 
Wye Talley, 167 ; for mn ± Rome, 
z6S: lu strengthen c-yes* Mnn- 
nuHEthahu e. 67; 10 felrcnglben 

mem cry p Morocco* 35 3 wnUen, 
ink washed off and dnmk, St. 
JkfavelS 170 

Ouinh'SlCtfies, by Mbs F + Dany* 

j 35 ’C> 

Ourivn. motlum Cham* Greeks, 21 

CharringLonj J.* communicniinn from, 
61-2 

t'hoticnharn : DeriV* Town, 175 

ChqKlow : place rhyme. &7 

Cherub,. in cinramE* amulet* Naples* 

*35* S 5 J ' T 57 

Chicken 1 white, burnt at New Year, 
Morocco, 41 p 46 


Chick-peas : eaten ceiKmuoia-Uy, 

Witrfs nmm f t, MotOCCOp j6, S35>1 4t 
tcnt-pilchtn^ r McirPCCri. 39-40 
ChiMbntb cu-sloids and heJieEt. m 
Einh can: i>tn=. and Ijeli^Ea 
Children ; f ,irf also Binb ouioms and 
beltefij; praise mtlttcky to, j aniaica P 
6S : *ioEen by hiiHea,, Monoinmh- 
shire* ; und^fitand aEittnais 1 
Jftti^Liane. jamnica. dS 
Children^ gnm«. ^ Game* 
Chimpanzee i beliefs about . Cnraa^o, 
405 j in pit 1 verb, Lonfiga, 40^ ; 
sacred, LcwnH 0 ! 39^-^; & kin in 
sacred (ptpve* Ljiango. 4 Q 5 
China- amulets, 3091 dirmnljon 
blocks, 3^91 lotted ^ec, 309 
Chios ^ folk lore collecied by Fuipatlsi 
I? 

Christ tan names. Names 
Chfi^ms; Feill^r^'s 7 * 1 ' AU&- 
jiiltitidmi [feJtnski KrUim M 1 
‘fist rei-iewed. 360-7 
Chthonian dehit.- 5 i, ifij. 273-41 275.2§0 
Couchr. L^mc 1 if; Scotland, 1.92 -200 
Church t submerged, TEellcckp 166 i 
wnll* fniTial in, Grosmynt, 175 
Chmthyaidt li Devils bit p ” Sl- 
Brtavd^p 174-5; grec-n lizard in is 
(hippy, Jamaica. 7 n ‘ mock l-utial 
for whooping tough. Adi ahum. —5 
Chnringai. Araodi tribe, 430 
Chum or Com baby, Ulster. 1 cO-30. 
1SS-6 

Ciuinruln, The 2 its Structure anO 
Development, by F, T- Glinlher* 
9, 131, 132-61 

Ciicnmn dirn : Maib^aacar, 230 ; 

taught by Tw.'anjtnka, Arandn 
trite, 4 y> 

Clans: AnslndifL, 468 1 S. Afrscn- r 


3 $? 

OanStes CffiSBK t asjnplter, 313; us 
sun gud, JI 7 , 

Claudius Gnthiois, emperor; as 
Jupiter, 314 

Oodd, E- 5 review by,—Thomas 1 
Cryifri-Gadwt fi Hulzry ami 
Prom «r dmVA .j Dilivnim vf the 
El it&me for Tdfpat kk Se rji^ Y 
479-80 

CloudJand, borne or^Otfla* Masai, 236 

Cloughmore Slone; liigeud of Fin 
Mae Cool + tS6 

Cljlae, lovet oE tbs Sim, ^64 

Cckbt Murriii^ tribe (Ana-)t tos^ 
origin nf social reform, 103, 222 
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Cock: (r« ii/i|p Chicken); nsuciiitd 
with dories, MS- ijj: .ntmt T New 
i Morocco, 46; dmttTH?Si 
amulet Naples, j 3S , Hh 156-61 
iplain ); ending, in fafeulc, Crete, 
31 -a; Omen ii.?ro f Jj.m;iEni H 74; 
Mcriiaced on conception, $_ Mgrrii, 
43S; sun c:TEibS«3k r Ljck^c,, 14S 4 
Vrhisr, m Enid^inmci Fenfire, 
^ Ru 46 

I.OclsIi^htLCLg : Ahgrdeen 1 ^ irf 5 ■•>ni 
CbcLSc-shells: in bnituj ritei^ Lcdtj^u, 
4 Do 

Coe, Kriil^e of: apparition ftFDCTii, fii 
Cblcheqjer: mock lmriaJi r 4O4; ovate t- 
feasc, rgi 

Colds and coughs* emeu fnr p let 
Medical folklore 
D>leibrd ; pnrrcfliial saving, 1^7 
LoH ; game. 221 

Collectanea. 56-57, ffo-aii, 233-49, 
^434.60 

Colours m foltdorcn ^ wWff :un>. W j 

raftf#?, jMt-i di Blaet 
CmnlMhg hah at night unlucky, 

^ jannuca. 65 

Cornels: after death of Casar p 310 
Commode^ emperor: lls -W god, 

Cofhpos t points of, jrftf East j South¬ 
west : d W Wcsji 

Conception; dixscd by aocdtni] 
muJs» Bai'iH T -75 : supernormal, 

Congo Free Stale, iu Boom; and 
Congo river 

COfipO. fivETI ghosts eoll«lEni \sy 
Humid in island in p Ravjli, 473 
Centra via 1 folktuJc T 4S J 
Constantine, emperor: in frlkla]e t 
Bulgaria, 491 

Coos.iellaLic.as, m Milky Way 
Coning Roman* j.ccj T 302 jo £4 

Gtxjlv T A. it„ Tht Kuropean Sky-God* 
Hi.: The Italians* 200^32, *£j 
Cuuktow.0, ire Annan RivtT tribe 
Ce^jxer s i.rnodi u ns tf banns* for 
nuuriage i t, Cncunj, tfJa 

Copi*. Epypi 

I: w Barley; Mniie ; an,/ 
Wheat j; Alim (bom frniii cerrn), 
"SWi I L -kwn-_t^, 117 ; e[ir s w 
trribl-iis of FoittimL, 2H5; exiteo 
cervaiuninlSy, mi^xununer, M or- 

^r C v: !? ! lr,CEL ''' irc fr ' r ' M Pmliltm 
of Fonnna, 4S5; sprinkled after 


I broking, m amt eril eye. Mojr. 
^ «FO* 33 

Corhdin gen*, coin* of. 304-5 
Corn ornaments, JM M invest: oiHoms 
Jmd bclk-h 

Corn apuiti, vegetation winds* ±nt\ tfac 
like: animala Imrnt ar m ids u unmet, 
4 ^ ; “churn'' « com fiaby, Ulster, 
*25-30, t&yfi; ra SflnnmujL 
2 SS- 93 , 3*a^ jay-* 

ComiiEtipia: in cumratn anitLlel* 
Nap]«, 135, 151. i 57 - m enhkw 
of Furtu^e, ltnLy T 2^5 
D im wall: \xg t j/jjr Bugle : Htlslira : 

Phj 3 sxjm»|; com ucoaxaenis. 2 
Lutpr^ enstomr and beliefs r Dn - 
etmin^ w Death and funemt 
aiMi>mi and btliefe 
Carpita BomLai FcstJi + Vlcellm, 244 
Cortv’.pondeneifr pS-loo, 223 35^3* 

4 ^ 1-7 

CofltNfla s St. Margaret of + 145 
Cos : Mldim: hutn, 17 
Cosmogonj : Lariipe m Middle Ages, 
4 ^ 3 : Huciils, 51 ; \| nvi], 2]n; 

I^WTWB, I Eti-7 ; UkraiiLS^ 5r 
Cussn-ck^ of L kraintf, w Ckraine 
Costmary i.pr ininadim U iiHKsnfb^er- 
143^ 

CoktghiL, eutfsi for, Median! folklore 
C 0Until of Falk-Lme Srxdcy; oEht£- 
lion of H 4; report, 6-13 
Counting-out rhyrnea: Anjjllshif^, 
ft 445-50; Biirm island, 4^4- 
H^lffidti* xj 31 

CoLHkfijr cuistonja «nd belief: imxtia 
WnadoQ % u rid Omen 5 j; HkEmia, 

52 ; Jamaica* 72-70 ; Nigeria, 4^ 
Cowl (J* 1 / CAttle); dharnu io 

care, Antrim* 141, Glencoe, Or, 
Morocco, 32, Sttdolk* 337, Uf 
to ptulBCl. Antrim, 341 * dktnn- 
^mrjkis. u> ppsuect, Caxthneiw^ 33^ ; 
iFnnff biimt to fimier bees, Mohecu, 
ad-jo* amf pilnLed on fig tree, mid- 
summer, M&roccn, 33 f milk dmikk 
Inspirits, tliicuii, 51: uidejw friim, 
Janutiw. 69, Jt< J 7 
Cowil: gnnits. j$, *3, fig, 9I 
Co«me shells t ufleml nt i-- ra numiES 
s - N’RC™. 43 S, 4 ,wt wn,ri u ^r| in 
Bams, AiK> il Jure. 44 ] 

Coyote t jn fulkta.es, rStwirees, i ,T 1 
w star, I’aikfores. 117 
Crah: ebtwi in taeiH. gitrve, t^anou, 
402, re proverb, Bavifi, 40, ; 
bol of a**, Ba^ib, . f Q; J 
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Cmigic* W. A., review by,—Fed- 
tscr^’s JmI: Af&#*£nti*(tN; fit- 

xuNr?k t Xriiifn 

CcKibr, about: AU}l«l, 

Amnfta, 429-3 1 : An^uml/i, Fan + 
224 : MungarkEmjiiiknnja, Aranda, 
430 ; "Ngai. Masai, 236 3 Nyambe, 
W. Africa, 112 l Totiafrna, Sb£Ht- 
kj]d rIihi^ 115 

CiPa: seeds in covt medaynCi Mu- 
rncro, 33 

Cretan dittany: nrpete serpents, 13* 
Crete: Rul'klriiti culEtfCtcd by Ytttltft- 
rsikb- F 17; Mkkle T 21-2 
Crkbtft: in folktale, Loara^, 3-4 3 
anted* Snnio* 395; odHMsed r 
iw, jss 

Crocodile: bunted, Lumgo* 399 T lfl 
proverb^ LoongO, 4°.! 3 sacred, 
Short knd Mftn4% *16 1 rak in 
sacred gWVC,, Loie^u. 399? sent 
by wjffifd to catch pho«i, Bavili, 
373 ■ as lulem, IWuo. 231* 357, 
Shortland eland*, Pi+; as wer- 
beasL, Cunt; u. 39- 3 
Cnnnlcdu: Waks, 339 
Ctoik- In charms, V&I de Morgue 
46b; Wales* 339 ; crux «ii^ita, Le; 
os. r 143 : on dwriT nr rfmd keeps ul 
duppy, Jamaica, 705 the latxirum,. 
319; sijjn td *mi*ng*t Humls, 50 
Crovi in gunt, Barra island, 44O: 
(Miem from, Jamaica, 71* 73; ni 
tote t&j Australia, it >7 
Crown PrLncc mountains, eu abode of 
dtoul, 115 

Cnwtacca in folklore, Uf Crab; and 
Dabster 

Crtut insata, Cress 
Crystal-gazing: YV, Africa, 112? 
CfTJA^ tHwwyr- Asr History tmd 
Frdtfhty with J Diizusium -/ Me 
£ti'Ai!rr A ir 71 &/uMi‘r ^ J ' T 7 Tn H,'> by 
N. W. Thomas reviewed. 479 £o 
Onnikalaisin sga*: ball game, s£ 
Cuckoo: in folktale, Bulgarin, 49k 

Cmlfa k iUj/Atr, e/ by S 

Rcitiach, Kvfewcd, 47 5 -ft 
Cupid ami F*yche type of JMfttak, 14 

CuT-ingn i« 1m precat ions 
CfiflOUt astotem* Stwrtkmid ialaqtk, 114 
Cutbbort* St., Sl Ctiibbcft 
Cutting l nntncky, Jamaica 69 
Cutting a WalertpOPl, by j. G 
rLdningltm, igo-l 
Cwmorvon; divinatispn. Midsummer 
Eve, 65 


CybeiCf godtlcSS, ccimmcmoralrd, 
Messina, 24^ 

Cyclades, «r Astypolaia 3 Melffi; 

Nina ; dnJ Ttinos 
Cycbp- legend: modern adaptation 
of. Z*kyoiWi 5 22; Skfly* 276; 
nnvfrml of, Athens, 23 
Cyllene * charm to dfiitnvy raer- 

ipOiiE, 191 

Cypnts; amnlel, 141: folklore cut- 
lectod by Saketlarii^K \ J ; folktale^ 

14 

(Taermnuu. mlky of* *** Huculs 

Dadaiiv: Jupiier defends Kr?rnans 
from, 2G7 

Daedalus, mts^t of h 267 
D r Aetk t t. 5 L jamtr*'* Pay and 
Grottoes, ESto-2 

Daggen In citD-LruLa amuleL, Naples, 

M6. 157 j , ■■- ’ 

Datiae li^tinn i modem veraotrt m v 
AstypuEoin, zz-j, Tcnos, 24 
Datie^s; Bushmen* 354: E^khnO, t > 9 1 
Nigeria, 435-7 ; Nuk, i |7 ; Fad- 
stow, 60; J'awnees, IT?- ScL-riJapd, 
ZOS-IO: Sulouinn tennis, 114-3 
DandnR-Tower lYxesskmii of Italy, 
The, by MfSL A- Wberry, 131, 

243 37 

DftDCkllg-Towcra ol Italy, The, by 
Miiats M. Feacock, A. Dldknoar, 
and C. S. Hume, 461-2 
Danelagh h The, 135-1 
Daiamulun F Australtan 4 ltJ' T JoJ-6, 

IIO F 212 3 

Dastus, nmrtyfduui of, 324 
Day-Father, lupitcr as p Italy, 26 e k 
363 

Dav- ajid Reasons t April, 32-3, 59-60, 
316 ; August, iSi, 248-9, 257, 33*6 
Christmas, 366-7; Corpui Duluitir 
Festa, 244 ; Decemlfcr, 267, 
jh 6 - 7 E Easier, 5, 53 4* 1S2 4; 
taster Eve, 1S 1 ■ 4 ; Fui tr SunLUy, 
33-4 ; FdnuaTy, oqS, 330-1; Fri¬ 
day* 65, 75, 8l ; Idea, Itomon* 263* 
331; jfltiuary, 9 i F 153,2x0-6 ; July, 
jl. 54, lSd' 3 , 230-1, 259. 3W301 
June. 2, *7-47, 65.1^1, 257, zliL 
466: Kalends, Riirnan, zUj, 316. 
333 i iJuenEJLli^ 295-7, 297 j Lea]> 
}«tr. 71: l--ent t 50; AEureh^ 337, 
330; May, 56 6a, 152-4* 3^ 320-7, 
3301, 46 s-l; May Day, 56-O0, 
250, 461-2: May Fve r 59-60, 

Midnight* 05, 175 : Midsummer, 2 t 
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27 --I 7 J Midsummer Day, 

2S4-5 ; MiilsiQDDitr Eve, 39, 

44 » J Mohiriaio, 40-1 f Mon^ 

d 4 f, Si : New Year, 3E, 4 D-J j 
, ic F' Da >’. 9 «, 3 HS- 6 ; New 
? El ’ f ’ 40-= : Ntgtit, S 7 i ; 
i -irtSia, jifi; fttitPffWL, 43 ; FtipJL- 
festival Jztf - RcgijLmUJTl 
fcaftva], 33£>|; Sacra Xonalia. 331; 
Sl Anthcmy* Dav T 15^ $t Raj_ 
EbDjosnew’s Day, 67; Sl Jam^* 
Buy, iSo-a; St. John 1 * IW # 4^ ; 

J&hnS Eve, 466? Si/john** 
Feaslr 54 ; Saturnalia* 324 ; Sep. 
ientbEr, 182, 245. 257, 454; Shrove 
CJt]e h iQ4 ; Thor w%. Si s Tuesday, 
Sl ; Wi^MSdiy, Si, 464-3 ; \\hh- 
sUhday, 43; ft’lihsunlide, 178-9; 
^ hit-Wednesday, 464-5 
Beafl^ cult of, cann^cied with Yale 
belief E(Hope T 366 
Death and funeralcustoms and beliefs: 
fj« s/fii CJni\TS; vind Qm&iisJ; 
anniversary of dculin celebrated, 
S. Nigeria, 4 ^ 4-5 = burial custom*. 
S. Africa, jijo, Iceland, 539; burnd 
in church wall, MfqDnMithshilt, 
175 * Charon, tnodern Greeks ar; 
Ctirnelia gens, fnneriiis .if. Rami;, 
304; corpse, back nai wetted in 
Jamaica, 70 ; corpse. If 
Istttk. welled, opens cyea, 1 nm&jcR, 
73 ; buried in "plaid, laic of 

^S^n, Jeiq ; corpse carried fee1. tine, 
4 fl r ] face to east, 
b&: corpse can flown and xhiile, 

Jaimtibi, 74 i curpt*, looking nt 

u-J'wj^n fork shows *ei d Jamaica. 
72 i corpse- present, Seotlandp 
J09-io; cL>r|*e, salt or turf Usd 
on, foamtaalhihirc, j corf** 
RlSQhld not be seen by peaun with 
sore*, Jamaica, 73 ; dead return if 
not hid farewdk JumUca, 74 : dead 
return on lIlle it or every night r 
Jamaica 70. 74, and finally leave 
on Fbnth, Jamaica* 7a 74 ; death 
CauaiMl by cril being ftnm beneath 
the earth, Arantki tribe, 430 ; dirt 
i*rpt from house with cr.jrnse p 
Jimta*ca ?j ; cagl* released at 

Rents. 3.12; 
htrnirnl ftk&, Monmouthshire' &6j 
frnme life, beliefs adamr* 236, 

aitJ?' 2 B 3 ». ?“*«»«. 354 . Miisii, 
£*£V JoDkiiig Qt corpse iliriitigb 
** breaks <n»n neck, J ^ntaica, Jj ; f 


rrjycrs fetf dcaii, ,75; ,Jolh skid 
W3jfn rs itliDnminji, Congi*, 3S.3 - 
totrauim in, Soirtcfiun istanrls p I t4 
December: (jw alia Chrisima^; a nJ 
Larentalia); fcnieml ufl>rin E s of 
Junrns Brum, Rouk, 29S ; time of 
rainy Juve, 267 
Dcdns, prayer of, 521 
Dtlty* 0£inceptk>ns of; Australian 
tribe, loj-b,. 11 o, 202-4; Masai. 21c, 
Delnge ]±fgtnds p 1 iS„ 23d 
I'eracLer, cht fioddss, 264; ab saint, 
Ekusis, 24 

DomnaL s Hctbci trilits! 27; fir* 
in charm,. ^ tw Yfiir, 40-j - mor . 
nagr dmtm r 41 

Dnnrmfi and evD sijiriu? ii€t o/jj 
4?S; of' Arabda tnlie, 
AoiLfalia, 4^0: Ashmedaip 415, 

4 J ; caELHJ diseases, Aostrslia, 
4-3° £ dead duinged into, Stdcunun 
bW*, 115 t God’s M t drives 

ttw&v, Jamaica, 74- imp^ L'am- 
bndgx-ijjire, iSS-n; live in stnmMchi 
ftf witcheSp Lriu fi£Op 382 5 p>?si£? ■ 
Hiim t st* Possess-!rtd, demon ; parent 
l>F Mcriitt, 412-3, 41$: mtod'hwr 
^fTercd ro% MnlaJ^r aitd New Zea. 
land, 467 

Denlnghshtrc, r $ £ poatrevoelas 
Denmark; V u Je t 367 
Dennett. R. E. s BmSh Notes. 242 1 
.571-4^ i AWerf t Notes from South 
Nigeria* 242, 434-9 
DemiU, L U . Fla xMacCuul r s Pebble, 
186 (//r/r) 

Dcibysliire, Jif Burbage j Bniton: 
aniLf 1 luididd 

Dcvt!: aa bbrk beast, Glencoe, 61 ; 
Devil in Glencoo, Thx, mad nthef 
Storicsp by Mm D. Eailty. 1, 61-2 ; 
in fnSktuJe, Wyt valley. 174: places 
uiimi’d After, Wye valley, C4-5 ; 
T-L^'iSi liiatnUSe-s, ScptLp 454; u 

sinne thro-wefn Meipimontbfilmr, 164 
Devnoibire; eckfn ornaments, 2 
Dunn: fra AjStmisJ; i* & > 
ciated with Dianus, 2;6 K jSS.do 

w *I7‘9> 2SS.n^ 

Aitpusta, Arindeia, 3^ ; ^ 

wo-rfi godd^s aSj j births, 
Aug. Ides, kome, 332 : ouok ^ 
SfjfeM *5J; fimbionsai; 

^55 ■ of SjWMwn*, descents ajwmfa 

Frnme, 14S, i S3 E Nemi 
TiUftor of p 289; NemorpttsI^ 2^8- p ( 









/tafex\ 


$oj 


292; oak ; sky goddess, 

TLtrar, ; trifarmis, hardly sttg- 
g«l?il by cinLUMta dmirieLs, Naples, 

IJ 7 . * 43 * IJ 1 

DjMlIW, ItSSCOafced with Dumft, 57*a 
zNE-rjo, *32, and Jutttm*, snja 5 
jujUler B3„ A^d-leia, afjft ; its *us- 
god, 29a; as waUct%c 4 « Kemi* 
2Si™ 

Dicrij jw Dieyeri 

DinreH tribe s dt*cenL among, IQ7-S f 
origin of Widal reform r 1 DJ; 
TuteSirisHi, icrj-^ 

Digtirilw: i Iciitkiu.lci, j6o 
Dhik* tribe* 23^ 

DiodetJan: as Jupiter, Jlj 
Dione assodiled wiih Zeu.-i, 2yfi 
Dionysus 2 in Mklrek, RsotiiL, *4 ; 

procession . dt - 5 *S 9 
Dioscuri e lML aJnur, feme, 272 ; ftI 
little of lake Rcgillus, 3QI ; on 
coins, Greece, ,500; d* simm, 20-1 
Dis* CbthnninTi deity, 263. — 7 J1 -75 
Dkesies : ond ty nil EpiriiE, 
AnatmUa, 430, Shmthnd islands, 
Tl^a of souls 1 jf post, Fntili, 475; 
efvTiJtLLa against 1 jw Charms and 
spells j. cured by jumping over June 
fiuj, MdioOCOp cures for", ;=- 

Medina* folklore £ New Year ccre- 
moEiy Spimit, Morocco! 40- 1 5 

sprites nf. Greek*, 23 
iMXIliv^ charm ofpiinJsCj Si, 
Eii(Lvel**» tfi£ 

XKi-iruiuiim : (,mr a&c 1 Omens 5 
Ordeals]; by buried pieces of Lion 
nr wood. Dnongo, j£r ; by burning 
bent gras** Hum.*, So? by crystal- 
gniisg, 479 -Bq ; by divination 
bincks* China, 3-69; by eating salt 
in eggshell* Jamais 7*! by faeces 
of tic to is, Rome, jjoii ? by vfaor, 
KaviLii, 370 ; by pccluiK nM^e, 
J .im atra. 72; by Jain bathing, Mid* 
summer r Morocco, J2 ; by .^Js+ 
NW Yiar p Morocco, 3# i; by slick¬ 
ing Strips from boa, T&p*n* 3*?? 
by throwing paper leltciMiiin aiicr, 

jimricn, ?i J bj ton^, Argyllshire, 

79-&0; by vnlcrUn, MoiUUOathihiiti r 
65 j by walking round Arthur's 
stout* Wales, 339 j in LrdLugo dis¬ 
trict, 37b, 3S1 : of child-bearing, 
Congo, 3*1. Mbfixxa, 32; of crops, 
Morocco, ; of death, Munmouth- 
shire, *5 r of Hlnesa* Mimmerulh- 
shire, *5-, Of mairhgc and coart- 


alup, AigyUsbire, 79, Hairlii, £a, 
jujiiaica, 72, Monmoiilhsbire. 65^ 
Wales, 330 

jpfE'iffifA Mmriiirnr^ ^ 

Cw 7 /c c/u ^.-- /at 

if jVj JAfcf/nvtfj, by J, A_ Du]aure > 
renewed, 476-S 
Dodoha: O&k reus, 313 
Di.^3 s jsFOtiaTifiJ wish Jupiter, Etrus¬ 
cans, 274 j black T in game, 
shire, 70; fritun truages of, Loango* 
jS* ; in games, Argyllshire, 79, 
Fcrtwrire, Sn; in lullaby, Atgflb 
fhire T 456; Nereid in shape H>f r 
Cicub 22 s omens fTom t JUfU 54 Cft**qi 
73 ; eo rhym e, Arg} I Miirt:, 451 3 
sacrificeil to birth giWfl^a*, Rghhlus, 
390 j *aier born eyes ejinhOes to 
See ghosts, Jamaica, 74 
DiiruLtian Caesar: as In pi ter, 3L4 
Ponkcy ; amuicta for, 141, 157? 

bathed on l^inEant day, Molucca.*, 
Jt ; Cuddies and Weights, game, 
ArgylMltrS, jS p; ihigdboc® In 
foltulc, Bieotta, s% 

Doorpcsl* m Hf.fcUW 
Dnnetshire = cbtris 1 r 9s 
Puve t as duppy^ Jantalca, 69 ; lu 
E aster, IIuchiSs, 33 ; in Scoppio del 
Carra, Florence, 1^3-43 as rijpt o! 
advnUwhr MonmE 7 ulh^bire, 175 \ 
Lisfe herinf for keen Ngbi, 145 
Dawn : (ow 4/^ Cariiqgfod; Gough- 
metre B tone J JjruaghErickLind f 
Roatf dvorl; churn ok com bahv, 

Dragon : in folktale, Nblto:.-. 24 1 En 
MerUn Icgttld, 414, 4323 in Mor* 
decai legend, 423^4 
Drama, Folk-, it* Fatk-dinnn 
Draw* Efib^i kforocai, 27 

Dimtuss L>[ C^Eigula, 313 ; ojn *ds 

frCim* AustraJui. 430. Italy, 313, 
Jamaica, 6S„ 76-7 ; as urigin cif 
bociai changes, AustraSia, L03-4; 
sent by AJ ijira, Aranda tribe, 430 
Drc^s, ladies 1 ? omen frEim, Jamaica, 76 
Drinking : goddess of, Ruime, 263 
Drolls : Wye valley, 1 7 $r 9 
Dmkei ; obief burled in drill of, 
liapvld, _] 5* 

DukkaSa, Morocco t our* for eye dts- 
ea*ea, 41 ? tnidfuammcii fires, 2 $r 
but Tin watiJr custom^ 32 ; New 
Year custom* 41; ploEigbing 

ciisigm, 36; tent-phchtEi^ cutHom* 
39 -^ 
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DtUuJnes; 5 , 

454 1 thyme, 434 i K i.» <il Fm, Sept. r 
_ 45* 

Du u 11 ritsfthlrc h jrc Dumfries 
E^un^: lurai to fancr n - .v>. j unCi 
Mm <05, 3S-jO ; painted on tij;- 
tre±;-v. inCihumnicr, alnioueQ, 33 
Dunoon : trick, 441 

DuppICh. :.„ ' i!.i. -b 
Dmostalum i mu rE)Tdam of OteLsim.^ 
J -4 

D^t - sprinkled im frrtll 'trees* Jisj-h 
summer. Morocco, 34 

Eadwig, Kjji^ ? &2 liing Fsdirij 
Engly- itssactRicd with f4pir^r h Italy* 
- 7-1 ► Emperors, J c_ 4 , ^14. mu) wyrEd- 
trict'. Iran Bxtd Sctn.tltrm.vte, 

in dmiunEa n mulct, Naples, J J J, 

n/i T57. iyrj if tat* I - ..men, 
kiiEHr- r 311; pEuck.5 v^ilci tettoce for 
Lir sighl, s 55 t no royal ic- 

3G>. 30; P 314? a> standard 
of legion. Romms, jttfi sun em¬ 
blem, LvfiU kc,, I4S L in totem, 
SbmtkiKl islands, i 14: lwi. h:-_uFr;rJ T 
in amutfiE, N;i: iltis, 143 
Earb {nearly FngEtnd, 123-4 

7 omens from, Jamaica, 63* 75 
Ez.nh : a& charm, Morocco, 34-c ; 
ttnonrQ over animal* kc M miij- 
-U miner, Morocco, 34 ; touching 
d&iwy* virtue of Mgrucco, 33, 35 
Eonh god*, j*r Chthnetian derties 
Earth flints: chaim again^i;, M01- 
occn, 41 

East: enrpst= foced lo t Mfjntman l:h- 
ahi n^ 66 

Eai-Itf: eggs, HucuJs 5>. 51 + 

Eosrer Eve; “Bcuppjo del Cairo .' 1 
^ Florae, 1S2 4 

Fatter island t Mauri I lawalki „ 332 
EiatcT Sunday; H deals* 53-4 
Eaj.l [mkits, i& Nt?w Guinea 7 dt^^f 
SuLi hini.sn islands 

Ea^fc wind ; fetishes, brought try, 
Ua^, 377 S, ^ 

Fating: godduns u/ B Juumc* 36 j » 
Omens Jt .m n jamoim 09 
FaliiU> tcncDMittici, ur Feasts 
Echini in folklore,. ^33 
Ed^aij King, j*t King Edg^r 

Edinburgh j hull ■ irinj-«\ -1 - in - 

Eel: svLcrcd, Kakojigo, 345 ; talked, 

Ll^JgL., 

Ffier-a, gudEleva-vrUV rtf King Nuirn, 
2 &y4 * j02 


E4UE : I J irdPs, handling iLidiii'fcy, Ja- 
nujca! “i ; in ojw □jddidn-iL. 
Mewocctjs U i JivirvLiioii 1> V . Ja 
m,111114 7 J ; Euter HucqI..,' 5, 
53-4 ; unlacky l& hriiis, 

Jamaica, 69, 76 

Ir^yptr |w aJr.i 1^; Lumr; W 
{Firi&jl j nrkirfcnt, euuulel, 143 j 

^ r^me foT Whii-Saoday,. f’tipts, 43 
EilejEhneifl : flnaer ^ 14^ 

Elbow : oniieei irom T J qrn ii' r 1 , 

Elder- Tree, Thc T by M iss A. Whem- 
TOd 


Elephant: charm fmni mVm to girc 
virilitv, Cbagciy 3.Kr - hairs of tail 
urom in sacred giDvt, Loango, 401; 
pel name nf betbuea, i^iiingo, 40; ; 
_ a* totcm H ihuiin,, 232 
FlfUtis: fdLkEpiLfj, 22, 2*. 

Elijah as sainr, HucuLs, 50 

Elia, ;k Olympia 

EJwtirihy, 1 *. T. r A Solaiion of the: 

hlyrls, 3?0-a 

Emhkloo ; muck nuj’or^ 465 
LmfwnHTs, K Lias an, idcntitiid with 
Jnphfir, 30 S-ts 

Empm^a in Gieek Eolklorc, 21 
Emu: ilty-bdng hii feci of, Aniirahi P 
4 ^ 9 J *s totccn, AiraETaiia* IS07 
Encrinitii^ in folklera, 333 
EogaJ iiiruk, Masai deelj% 235 
England : lirr 

i Lnm^w'iJ ; folfc-yinjj, izj 
fintfisA jW yt/w/jjr ^?oJ^ig& + 
edited by | | r C, SargcmE nhd G. L 
Kestirdgti, t* vie wed* 1^*40 
£*prtk MrnUmm im ikt Atigia Saxsn 
Tim&i by J, V. l J 4>oc^ rentwsi, 
1^5 

Epbcsiaa: Diana, I4I 
Epic! mu os t voihre ■►iTfrih^, 4S1 
Ephaj-'r i (h/ hIut lAxtonaJ; folVWe 
cn]]«te<l fciy LVililbs 17 
Eskimo: daaiCK5 ? 119$ Mk^wfigs, 1 m ■ 
Folktales, il9 

£u£Midftt ttjfr, TA*, hy D, Kidd, 
13S 

E-KV'i, Tee Btirf Sl Eitmnnd'h? Cnl- 
chcstar; and Leptons;one 
Ealhtr, Book of, apocryifhAl Addition 
Irti 473-4 

Etniry4i«C^Pc; Errusemss; Falerii; 
mtd Villa 


of, - 74 r iSl : k.ng d a r,k;Tt 5 ; 
pet M^l«sa Iqjtnd, JS I . ^ 

mr a spd, JU; pfnittis, 29s E 
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sctilEinint .(ii Vatican till, :!ll ; 
Tag« t 296; [humJcrhfjfca of (M« 
kindv, 3?i 

European Sky-God, The. Ill- ^ "The 
lUjJinri-, by A. F.- Cook, 

46," 

Evergreen wkAiPi: leav^ An. m 
l,: wyEia clvicii, Rome* 307-^ 

Evil eye i am old s and charms 

Anglo-Suito^, ^4, l'*Iy, * 3 *-*^ 
Morocco, 33-4, & 3 IwJk to apnnlck 
victims B^uSv, 24:, 334-S I/ Vl-i 
I iril spirit*, i*r Demons and evil 
spirit- 

Ewh, i£ir Sheep 

EihihiLa ai mee lings M- 5* 7"“i 
1 ^ 3 *. SUl' ‘2t 333 -S „ 

Exogamy i fifrutu, 33? ? a 35 s 

origin of, Australia^] 03-4. 4&v 75 - 
as rvbinE to lotpiBffl, Anstratink, 
10®. ^yO-i; SbwU&nd Island?, 
114 

Ey-dn ; in ansulrti, GeuMKs, iJS i 
istn:. 1 ^ iri pnini for,, Morocco. 29 3 
cSiami 3 l> -ilrengthen, MociTnontL- 
shift. £»7: cure. fm disianre.i 'jf, 
Italy, <39, >1 ™co> + -M, 35, 4 1 ; 
Bmfni from, Jamaica, tiS. 73, 75 
Eyrtrygld* 1 sag*, 359-60 

Eyre, Ml^ 1- M- t Folk Irjre of the 

Wit VaMcv, 2 r itkz-79 : review by, 
Awrmit of ikt fdk-$v*£ Smitij, 
126-8 

Edmi «trafici?p S T Ni^rai, 434-6 

Fagwi, deity P Ac|U iiwnia, 2 S 3 
Fab* £ saint 1 * Fdist 4li 32 
Fnirfiuld : maypole rite* 461 
Fairies - charm stones IO protect 
tattle fromi, C^Lhnres, 336“* (iance, 
MtHnEinuthkfr i rii r 63, 3 76-7 3 dam , 
i."akhcii 336 i dead leaves whirl 

in ptserlte- of, Forest tif Dean, 

177-B; Far- ms, 4S7 i f-iiod for, 
Monra* aatfesbipe* 176; go lo market, 
Mnnmmithfihije, 633 grindstrinfc, 
Shiopjbinj, 430; hulftl stones pro¬ 
tect from pUrcs* Antrim h 34 L ' y lift 
wt f Mtinmouliishire, 63; standard* 
left in hedges for, Gh>aecsterslioe T 
17>fi ; sreal human hetn£> A &, 5! nn* 
yniPUthsbjTe, 63 

Fairy rings : Moomc rthshnT 1 -, &J-4- 

Fat™ - in fe^ivaf of Santa RosaJto + 
Palermo, 350 

F&Jcrii; j nnU4 r irtuge of, 278 


FsrtiilEar sprits- CuaWga^ r ti 

i 3 S -4 

Fv-a tribe ; AHcgref h i ^ 
iigiruid:- 4i /a* reviewed, iog-13, 
sl4 

Fwlay, L. W M review liy, 

Vtgfa^n and FtmU"* O^i/irr 

Karcits; NaabaeH; /wnr*. 

TA^ftnJ s-s/amd; StvJm m iritmd 
Lir\ . by N. AttnandaW, reviewed* 

FfljtLiig - Jimcingni Hacals, 50 ; 

iM,-uhs early cn-irnage. 11 nerds, 30 
Fft! bef-right, .■stir j\gTmti(jn or fruLer- 

Fauntis, deity, 

Ft^iscs. u 1 Fisdralr 
Feather-- - on string across tnail, ai 
frtitfi. Loango, 37^ , 

Fehmarv 1 famiiv Innerat cmenng^ 
Runuuia, 29b; 24th, B4gi%iitm 
Festival Rcnne, 3J0-I 
Feet: umcn'r frutn# Jamaica, ^hj, J$ 
Festiniog: ti'i-^d stone and rtujm ± 
539 

Festivals: Greek, 50; Italy, 1 *$-$?, 
264, 397 ; Moromi, 36-4* 

Fetishi>:EL . Iiaviti a ^76-86 ; fruAi-m 

m Wtse Aftwfi, by th H, Nassau, 
reviewed, 109-13 

p C i ; iusiration ceremony* Mm a 
summer, 34 

Fidunue: tw^i dictators Ac., JPi 3 
PopLkfntiii, festival derived from 
war wim, Mtime, jaiS 
Fecndfl, Demons smd eril spirii& 

Fig-tree : associated with rue, iJd » 
fins 10 proLcct, J«nc r MarodJiit 2® = 
iti midsummer slay CcrtfflMUJt. 
Morocco, 33-4; Komnlu-i and 
Humus i'aand under, ^ol : stiVzydtulfi 
lor ook T 3° l 

Fiji islands : legends and CU■turns, 15 
(■ iEty„ jw 1 lonsc 
FsEiyer-nHils, wr Nails, human 
Fst^er-rinKs, m ^Jng.s, finger 
Fingers: liule, pula Led, liusb radii 
354^ nnmes fn: r Llima bdaod &C, T 
216-7 

Fin M ucCcnlV FeLibie, by L. 

Dennis, lS6 
FLote, Rivih 

Fire : nmnfel ^.-iinst, Valde Margins, 
4661 bonnes, 4.5-6, jane 
Mi^ttOC O&t 2S-31 : ceremonhfs at 
mktiUtnwer net sunHchartU.^ 44-5 = 
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m dreams, Jamaica, 76; jumped 
r * J tl - r from inisfcrtq.Qf &c ai 
Mofneep, 2S 50,40, Roman*, 316; 
Acj^i’l m shape .,f p Crete, il * 
pjr-nuia^ Rome* :f] fi. 7; M^credj 
from JeJusaksEn, ai Florence, jSj 
r Lrrn^ : a* Qinejij, J nuuu^, htj p 71 
FLr^i footing, Sralrmsker rock, 48s 
Fir-1 fee: in falkiii)^ Bulgaria, 491 ; 

ar JlLiirLil:;, 51-3, 

Fi^h in IfiIL.■■> r c: \t& uZnj Catfish; 
E.jJ ; Rayj:.-],; fialjjion: .Sawfish; 
aw^-SlwirkJ j In amuLr-t, NnpTts, ije 
140-^; in ijr-canij Jamaica, 77- 
scales found in otcTed grave, 
U>angci, 4™ : taboos* L^angn, 

* ^foa-Story, A, Kn d other y n (H 
fri.ini Suutb WnJcs r by T. H. 
Thanuii, j3?-40 

FUhiD|r: fisher story* Wale*. 317-q ; 
cu-rmaid bdiefe, Faroes, 4^7 : 
imrrmflji belief Icckui, 359 ; lm . 
lucky request, JstTnarm, ' 
bairtnos from, 148, 353 
tjve: fifth day before 1 black in r 
Ot ]IE UIJ1CD, Rome, : intern^ 
retgu^l five tJu^ Rome, jyj 
Five-atones, game of, ss* Chucks, 

^Lme of 

Fjnrt, Bar ill 

Flamen DairitH, in ar^ei cetumany, 
Rome* 3*6-7 

Flan das : source of bows, SeoLhmri, 

f1 p* ! . J « H pir , (r m 6 r Mew Yea* fire to 
_ banish, Mcfoqcci r 40 
Flint arrowheads, i« Arroni 
FLorincef Medusa tqzend, 4C1 ; 
F^oo^ian of San Giovanni, z| 1 -a, 
35*; Scoppio del ■Cano, tji 1S2.4 
S*"«kSt p mSL FImtHb 
Flow era in folkk.nr 3 {ra Achilla5 
pisbm 1 Genista - Harebell, 
Lotissj Marguerite daisy; Mnyd 
; *% Wet ^ ! Mmin-daisy: 
Moon flmiTOi Omnge blossom 
™ 5 m lu-niJLin; in amulet. 

Wes, T3S, 144-6, 147-JSp 156-fir 

(/^^j« m bodkins, Sorrc-D to, 140; 
“yP 04 ^! *«nri loLucW iifl 
dedeented to Af tennis, 1.15; or. 

it ’ SaiaC5 '* Day ' Ij =J rtnn ’ 

rr rwlt mllt Jlistt,r > > “f. tv T. F. 

„, ,,! s ^ , 1 S i Perthshire, an-6; 

I mtijipine Winds, i&s 
folklore: range uf, ijo-a 


J^Iilrrwdt Frarntt, Le t by P, Sehillot, 

f 'e| r “ C af ■*“ *'*'"** nf Jamaica, 

Foit-lwre of ihe Wye Vi% hy Miss 
L .! Ly,r, 

t ott-osedjan&K iu !\T^rdLcai falfcktfc 
Fdk music; English, Scorch, and 
Irish, 127-3 
Folk-sayiti^Bj 

Proverl» 

* ’ Are ndn firO»(Aut), 431; 

HuJgimAn, 41JC1; Sugent luiJ Kiti- 
^Hr^ J= 4 flBr/ sSVafitfJl 

renewed, 2JS-4Q- 
i-di imo 119 [ H Liculr. 53 1 JaiAXTUlf 
- j & rerkvd, 

iSb-Sj Malay, 4%; J'iditDw, 56- 
“f, 2591 V^cstmun i-inr^Ls, j^kj : 
Hcslitiordirhi, 127 
Ko.krale, : n/ M rjT ,;^ 7 

« i'nlyiihemu- tvys- 
of ! ; Amerindian^ jfili - 

Lsbirt, 444-3 S Ffltili, j86W 
39y- bun-OH-mu theury, 4^-5; 
CambricIgcshir*, 167,9; I%ueEo& t 
KtkVptiin* 30S 3 Fr^tkch Can- 
nrlcm, i&S; t; rKki ai 5 . rrdmd, 
loot PftLy H 4001 Muaai, 334; 
Momm-julhshirc;, 03-4, 175- hive 
Am, tifi-71 feEttlicm to ^[iads,, 
-3^- a 4 D i 408-10, 427 j Roumnnin, 
4I9-2 1 ; StotiaJid, 61 ; Short land 
bfandh, 115; Snjuih America* 4S3- 
&; laliiti, 1 transference of 
romantic cjffiUs r.j fr«fa hiffuea, 
4D9-1D. 423; VValft, J37.9; Wd 
P?P f T 453 ; West Africa, nj.q; 
t:s1 man I^les, 4M5; Wve vailw, 

_ T7% 

fottlcu* coins of, 380 
FouEuJh gi^ oF sptin^s iJi:c.. 390 
FooimarLs; uitch injured bj pin \* 
Cambnd4^9,liite n iSS 
Forest of Hean ; \tf* ah* Ruafdeanl: 

buries, T77-S 4 par.pic, i^j 
fotHl 5pants: lush davits, Shurtlan.i 
islands, 115; HucoJ.h, 30 
Furs Fattens, ra- Fortuna 
F.miraa: »M«kled with oak fq JljtEr 

part of Ptwphone, iS S} grilles' 

S' Iml V. =JiSf one r,t 

Ptnales, Romani, ;f)6; F. Vt,mi- 

gni'a, oracle of, I 'ijT.cnente, ,So. f 

:»f, *nd a Snlaj deny, July, zS.^ 

tfXaaXl y TwsW Pp«i b, ioSs; 
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2^5; ssm the, wheel ih i'j h of, 
Italy, 3 ^ 4 : symbols of, zEj;; 
i'. Viscata, Rome* 285 
Fossils In folklore. 333-4 
Foundation sacrifices, 432 
Fewh : (j-ev •flAP Chicken 1 Cock ; ^nJ 
Hi'ii) 1 tikxid m medicines, 

Lvuigii, 400 i feathers u i LCitn! 
grove* f^ungo, 400; omriisjt frmtt, 
Jamaica t>j. 7B. 74; in jpuveH^ 
UavESi, 400: sacriltred in making 
feiist], Congo* 3^4 ■ 15 -jgn nf gL<d 
faith, Loan^a, 40a ■ tabooed, 396 ; 
white, 05 oh Brines in sucied move* 
Loango, 4 O0 

France: 1; tlt f/ja Aq uii&nia 5 Bretagne; 
j/aJ Pll> de Calais) ; S^hdlot's Lt 
/'Vnjj.v, T§ 

Fnaiizr; J. G-, cammimieititons from, 

l^d 137 

Frey : oath by bom - of, Iceland, 360 ; 

locwl lw, IcxIsdc], 360 
Friday; a* Nithikiy unlucky* Jbqi- 
aica, 74 : in chintt against nqume, 
Monmouthshire* r>5 : iji game T 
Argyllshire, St 

Fxng : hs runutet| Pompeii 4 ic_, [54 
f Mn-Vb 158 ; fomiliar spirit as, 
Cirt'ibrtdgtbhiiCn lSEj not in dmar- 
131,1 amulet Naples 154 ; HE totem, 
Australia, 107 

Fntit and vegetable in folklore,, if* 
Atom ; Apple; Hearns j Chick |ieas * 
Com j Grape; Nuti; Grange; Ffcasi 
Fu I ’.e ; Plantain ; and Vam 
Fruu-ireei 1 midsummer custums, 
Morocco, 29-30, 34 
Fuda Island : exhibit from, 130 
Fugafia fe^tEvaL, RuflK, 329 
Fulmar: white, hrm^ gmid 1uck T 
Westman lilei, 4^3 
Futila : sacred fish, 395, *od soimab. 

m 

Future life, belief about, Jcv Death 
and funeral customs and beliefs 

Gfclilte* and Pygraallnn* modem 
version of, AfihrauEaia* 33 
Galicia* sn Huculs 
Gal Las, 234 

Gallia IVen^lsidanOp ste Arpnleiu 
Games ; Scotland, 77-97, 192-221, 
34 <Hb 439-bo 

Gunnel; albatlO^ king of, Fames, 

#S 

Gaol fever, cures foe* ut Medical folk¬ 
lore 


Gardens t protected by fi cos. J tme* 
Morocco, 28-9, or by strewing 
earth. ULtdstimoirr. Morocco, 3 a 
Gaigilii* coins ok 2^0 
Gnster, M, : The Lc-:'eoij of Merlin, 
} 7 0, 4 Q 7 -» 6 , 461-J 

Gazelle' in toiktaJes,. Losngo, ;• • 1 : 
bead wnd homs £n stored li • 
Loangp, 4Q4 3 hum wi.=tn fflr vnhrty 
m diildliirth, Congo, 3!^: Htte&A 
Jiiiiual, ?tit*ri^s, 396 
Cvnhra: In h-nr K_i, Lrr 

Hueuli, 53 4 _ 

CcniLa Mana, birth god dess. Homans, 

Genius af Rolu-?,, z^S-y 
Genius or birth j.’od, Romans, 394-6 ; 
identified \vitii JnpLter, 296-7, nr 
Jnii 11% zg^i - r 71 s snake,. Romans, 
zoS ; rn'o-foM, 39S 
Geoffrey of Mgnm&uih? iSteraitire 
known Lo + 410-1 
GcurEjc, St,, jsw Sl George 
Germany 2 \.(££ afua Hjararta: Uosse - 
M iin^lcrtBiid; and Weimar J; An? 
shn;\ fViw h rikfgTiStx dti A j -in- 
Ii±ihj?/v VqI&s in SUiXtichvsckf;ift>J 
^ 1 endowed, 48^*3 
Gerrnsius, yr T| stt Sl Gcmsiu 
Gtsta A'vmxtffirvrti, cdflcCteil in Eng- 
Lind, 419 
Gem, coin of, 276 

Ghosts 3 in animal shape, Jamaica, 
^*9-7^ 77 . Wye valley, 17 c ^ caugbt 
by wimifd and sent to kill people* 
Eavtii, 373 ; charms acalnst, Jn- 
luaica, 70-1 ; colour of dress shows 
intentinnFj* jastidiHi, 74 ; can only 
count to nine, |iLi3:aiea r 70 ; cursing 
drives off good sptTlt T J amfliCU, 74 ; 
death follows from seeing gllCfSt ^>f 
relaiive, Bnvili* 37^ or /rom btal- 
nig by ghost, Bavdi, 373 : dc&m^cd 
by pin &c., Jainasca T 70; iJrink 
mner, j Amaica, JD; must be flogged 
with frft hand* JnmaicsiK /l, 74 ; 
Gfltfl nrnne drives away evil spirits, 
j aiiuue^, 74 ■ good and had, Short- 
l.md abmt.lj, 115-6 ; laid by twelve 
cktg>’inu!i, Munmoulh, 176; horse- 
^-krn hag to taivb, Wales, 339-4O; 
mancs^ ^onuutfi r 293-91 M«i- 
moutbshire, 64-5, 175-6; pmtcc- 
tsves iigninstp J Amici, 70-1, 74 j 
tan test in housfi ijf death 20 days, 
and them liv« in woods, Entili, 
373 ; seen by child bom with caul, 
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Jamaica, eS ; wii Or haunt iIuk 
Wht> Wash Lick Of Corpse, JnmnU-n 
7 °; vum by kcatiir stick, 
Jamaica* 70 3 km a i#t from dog's eyes 
enable to as, Jaifwkii, 74; of 
haunt dcalhplftCcft fur ever, 
Eavili, 37j: Wye Valle*, 175-6 
Giants: Australia* 410 ; Down, i£6; 
MonrrLHmihshire* 64, 1&4 + paste- 
Israni, Medina, 241*9 
ftaeta hcLghb r = = abode id" deoil, 115 
Gildiug horn*. of victim, LisfftQ** 30 
GlUtm. in Greek folklore* 2 1 
<Ikh^iii* .Si. r x,rr St. Giorgio 
tHmnm* 5 l. ? /.vSt. Giovanni 
Gipsies 3 r-jWttdalKjn ciiitfim, Hon- 
mania, 422 

Gitgenri, province of, m Casteftcr 
tmni 

Gi-du saga, 360 

GltuncijanHliiiif, u* Cardiff j fkurer; 
Llouciifir .; Pof! Eyncm; and St, 
Nichokij 

t;]j*i Mi^roccu t midsummer Ijclief, 

_ 34 '* New Veaf fire custom, 4J 
GtelUSSc £ apparition of Devil, 61 
GlemiFuiry 1 archvfjr. 9=-3 
Glevfeing £ child MCtfin discovered at* 
412 

Gluu< L cvler: stunts carried by Devil 
and wizard., 175 

Gbiyccsicrabii** s*z Ffemhln- 3 Chel¬ 
tenham ; Fnresr nf fV.m : G 3 ou- 
ceslt-r; Hewclsfidri j Kcd brook ; 
St. firitYrl r a ; ami Wye valley 
Goal; killed re substitute for cri minal* 
Lo&ngo, 4131 ; iiaercd* Uungn. 
^7-N; -.^etificed* S. Nigeria. 435; 
■kin in larrtHj grove* Lcango, 401: 
«4raw t inar it itam, nnd alum. burnt lo 
l*mEect + Morocco, 

Gcmr\ beard Spiral* = in charm, Val 
^ de Morning* 460-7 
Goblin t: Greeks, ll 3 I'akid, 490 
Grtrl F !i name drives off evil spirits* 
JuiiREaL. 74, ot returns muid lo 

SnJililkTi,, Wqks, 3,39 
Gods, iff Cratm, beliefs about; 
De«y, cuneifpiiuE^. of; uns&r 
ruHt*f tfjpdf * Ji wJi 4? Jupiter 
Gobi leaf -■■ butcher's meat* Jjusbos, 

30 

G&tdm Eaugh^ 71 * A by |, G, Frurer, 
<U*ais«d t 2&K-jjj* 

Gomtiic, Mis. A_ B. t eKhiblts by, 2 
Goodkb: proccailon of ji^miiiLh, 

357 


G*vhlrkh‘Freer* Miss A.. Jerusalem 
Fol k hire, 243 
C ionic, Slavic nibe* 4S 
Gorgon myth, 350-i 
Criugdrw, in Greek folklore* 21 
Gowef, S& Arthur's Stone 
Grail rtamriFices, 4.E L. 4*7 
Grain* je* Cflro 
Grape: In aimilet. Naples* 151 
Graves- pea* pUtiled on prevent 
smog ghost, famakki 74 ; watered* 
New Year,, MgnxtO, 42 
Graveslunes: insaiptioE^ on + komoni, 
295 

Graveyard, let Cbaretiyard 

Greek Folklore: aiixr An-adia 

Ait*rdh : ALtita j tireolla ; Crete 
CyJtme ; Cyprus £ ICWcleU ; Eli* 
Epittis; Greek 11 lands: x l^ordA 
M fesj>l0ng«ii 3 Peiop^rmnesas ; and 

TuiJtr tf/ diitin }; anfimiMR 

cstHMd, 3F4; charm 10 destmy 
wateTfrfHmi. 190-1 ; collcctiiJEi n f, 
l G; rkldte, 332 3 Kiints cun reeled 
wills arideW \rr*ds and beraes* 20-1; 

->f T in Gretk antiquiiy* 17-^. 
20-1 ; .*>.14 rvjvQ Is of ancient beliefs, 
30-5; !ikb midi's IWkrJt&t* dtr .Vtn- 
griftAtn umi I/fJimiirki dlter- 

__ 1^-30; votive offerings* =□ 

Greek hlAlwJ*: \jtt aiu .1 .\stypidok; 
t> filtaktfiki z Chios % Cmi Odtj 
Cyprus; l^?fvis: Melos ; Xuns; 
Tenns .; ana /-kkyiiLhasf 1 of . tgean 
still iulild. *6 

Green 1 fkiLi-r Hnculs* 53 

Green, F, G. T cxblbiis by, X 
Greenland* stt FAkimn 
Greenock l in rhyme* ArgylWtlre, 45J 
Gfey: hair, lucky to young, Jaittika, 
6M, 79 

Grosmanl t Joe Icy Kent lliis wiord* 

<73 

i.nittfr’* ran 5 i|. James i LHi-y, iSa-i 
Gtound, r tt Lartb 

Grmip MiwrUgr* by W r VV. Thorns „ 

jg 

Grouse j in hillabie*, Argylhhire 

45 fi 7 

G4If biu : devautin uf the- Ccri, 3*1-7 

GuWra* Petlhshirt, an 
Gunther* FL T.* The CinuLruin r Sls 
S lructure arid Ihn'elupiecnr 0,111. 
133.61 

lLiddon, A. C. B reiicw by*—RFI iIk's 
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Zwti Jahre mtfer tk* 
drr- Safowa-Inzelti t j ijij 
J-Jj-ijes -- E [jar aha Hell); A raid* 
rtite £Alaa.) p 431 e Shetland islands, 

Hadhauv UitTe p iex Litile 1 Lid ham 
Hwrinan p Emperor 1 a* Jupiter. 3x4* 
or Zeus, 3x4; middle hrzis of, -78 
LI. l Li a h jS>9 ; midsummer 

■,;ilsl[Hia 1 JjS, 7 

Hrtil; charm a^rnst* Germany. 45; 
frutti Jupiter* 266 

Hair: comhing m night unlucky. 
Jim flic*, 69 e drawing from hftut nt 
new mc«m givies, wish, Jamaica, 711 + 
grey, lucky Id yoang, Jamah:*, 63 r 
of htwd rnbbed with ashes of 
midsummer fires, M orucuci, Jo; el- 
propitiatory Stetfcfice* Malabar and 
New Zealand, 467 

H^fr-piiist eharin a Chinn, 369; cock 
anil Diana on* Finn**, 1.48, 153 
Him^i hen Marrnk, Moorish snlnt, JZ 
1 lamRi-bi>m1 Lh i grotto building, 18 j 
Hampshire : m i-son^s, 15?; nfi 
local weighs =uiJ mniaarts, 05 
Hand 1 in bodkins Sofnsnro, 140; 
in vimarats anvukH, Naples, 135* 
14a, Ij&dl \ plain] ; fig, tfjjn of. 
140, T56 ; leflj used to flog duppy p 
Jamaica, 71 ; omens from, Jamiiiicu, 
?<t 7£i 1ft rhyme t ArgyElsihirr, 

45- 

Hire: Hare's Leap, child ecu's mme,, 
A^yllshirr, 78 

HaTvlie]] 5 fairy cap. Mofunou thshire t 
■ 77 ? Used in rilnes^ Monmontb- 
ahue. 177 

llajold. King, so? King Harold 
Harris island i dhiuolinnp 36 ; gumeS, 
96, 441-2 


Haxll&nd, B* 5 , 1 CommanLcatinn 
from, 337.40 : reviews by,—Dark* 
beam's ISdtNtift S&rrvfogjf 11^4-68-75 ; 
Dulanre s At Dhimtti Gdn/ra- 
1 riser t iw did CWfe da Fkalhu eke± 
In Awtiem 0 In Mwfmui t 476-81 
Ehrenreidi's Zhe Mjtkrx nml 

LegmdirT* dtr SaJnm/rikimtifAev 
ZZrrB&n a fid ihtt Bnitkmmgm iw 
demit ri&as wind dtr aHen 

IVfti , 4S3-6; Hewitt's 7~ke A'itfivi 
Tribes fl/ SenfA-fast A tuiralid, 
toi d ; Thalbitrer'a A Fh*n*tw*l 
Stair ft/ike Eikfam Language 
119; Van C'.eftfiep's 7k.W ei 

IHH il |jf h JJ&-33 


Harvest customs and beliefs- Corn- 
will* 2 ; Devon, a- Florence, t«4 ; 
(Jiwli, 20; Umtordshift 3 - Itily, 
3S5 

Hat z of office from teofsard's sksn a 
Cnngo T 391 ; omens from, [aTniim, 
6S + 71 

Hawk - omen fwm t Jamaican 7 % 3 
plunks hawkw**d for sight, E45 ; 
on world-ash, Sc&ndamvw, 155 
Huwkweed! giv^s hawk far sight, [45 
Hawthorn l in Jfay Day jod^ f Pad- 
!blow, 56 

Head : strengthened by rius faJling 
Cm, April 27, .Ntoroeeop 33 

I Aldington ; manor of, 134 ; mock 

tnnj.or T 465-5 

Headley ^liosti : Moon- curb, 17 5-0 
Heart: in bidets, Naples, i^Sr 
148-0, 157, rfia t (//arV-r ); omen 
from palpiianon of. JainiLicsL + 73 
Heather hen, (irnu^ 

Hebrides: ah# J 3 jrra ; €<nj] ; 

Fudas Harris e Jura; Mull; Nortb 
UM t St. Kilda s_ Sky« ; *in7Ubi] ; 
ballad CnTnpcsrticm T 239; games. 
20D-1 r 203-4 ; Etonii whorls A-*. 

adder st.Mii?*, 336 
Hccme h Lrc-hittnenl, 379 
Heimey, ish «jf: folklale^ 4S8 
Helianlbus: to ei 3[<>ui r Easter 
Hucub, 54 
Hell; HifMacai, 23.6 
H«UtM ; arrows and Spniardsp 59 
H emierattia, Anglo-Sstron mime for, 

H cn e 1 j« iLfrp ChEcken) e Plften ff--jm p 

Jamaica* 71 

Henna j in cniv inedidxae! JMofotCO p 

13 

Hephaistos reprinted as tame d-eHk 
modem Greeks, 23 
Heradea: coin,, 314 
Heracles E eonsnl represented as„ on 
enuns &£ rt Rome, 305; legendij 
somvnl of, Cyprus, ip + oaLh by a 
taken out uf doursp Italy, 161 
Herbs in folklore, j« I'DriH in folk¬ 
lore 

II ercnlancum e bronze^ 3 E t 
Henmles, He nicies 
Heimannsburg; Arunla bcltefs^ 

439 -il 

Hertfordshire : fr,-# Barnet t o»rf 
little Hadhoin); folk-snng. 137 
Hesse; iteniifht Blotter jiit fV,£r- 
kuiuli reviewed, 491-2"; publica- 
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TSmiif: of Folk-Lore Sj-wdety, 491 ■!; 
rolling burning wheel*, +5 
HewidruieLd : times, 177-St \ popular 
derrvatioQ af p 163; witchcraft, 
> 7*3 

Highlands : {jet oJto under names -j/ 
jilMpirr i f; dances, 31 □ ; New Veur 
festival, no II ; auektr, 441 
Hippopotami a*: in. piot'crb., LoatigG, 
i>3 s R!= token, Hantn, 23J 
Hobbyhorse + Pulstow* i f 59-60 
t/rnf#! 

Hodgwti, M. I_ : exhibit by, 5; 

Some Nutes cm the Hntiils, 5, 4^ 
Hogmatuy, a/ New Year 
Holed stones, Jiv Stones 
Holm-oak, see I lei 
Honey; comb eaten* Midsumrnsr 
DjLjr Morocco, 36 7; niteredl to 
N^feirts^ Greeks, 21 ; yield in- 
(■[£!.■*d by dim:; 6ir=.'-.ri Morocco, 
Honorary members elected, 0 
Hope, W. St. John, exhibit by. 2 
Horn: in ciuuiruiii Aimilcii Naples,, 
IJ S* * 4 ^ 7 , 1 S 4 - IS 7 
Horse: iimnlct fot, 14t5 bame’j s 00 
l-'insarn day, Morocco 31 ; bl*ei f 
in fntkialw Hlvu^is, 24 ; black, id. 
game* Argyllshire, 96 : ntrcd by 
burning wild cai, Morocco, 46; 
In tilUaby* Argyllshire. 456-7: 
pwEtons of„ S- Germany. 481 ; 
aytnpMhcrie erne for, Gwnfciridj^e- 
illire, 337: treated with ndd- 
ivmmfif flit, Morocco, 39: wbite- 
LellLcd, bag from to aueh ghosts. 
Widest 339-40: witobe» h power 
ever, Cambridgeshire, tSj-S; 
wooden, of Troy. AstypoLain, 22 \ 
yellow, til game T Ikon island, So 
Heme-shoe : dedicated* S. Germany, 
4&z : keeps duppy AW*)', Tamalefl, 
70, 74; in rfiytitf. AtgylLhirc, 459 
Hottentot!; [w u/io Koran na^lj 
drir1kifl*bip h succession to, 354 -$ i 
inigiitffon n^ 353; laiK^ 355 
House; destroyed nightly as boilt, 
Moatdonlbrihitet £4-51 dmraist 
□prink ltH"t to exclude snakes, 
Morocco, 33: In dream, Jamaica 

77 

Havas, Madagascar, 333 , 230 
HciUm t grotto buildiasg, l&i 
Hnculs- K Ebtfie Notes on the, by Mias 
M- L. Hodgson, 5, 43-55 
Hundreds in CbrfoTtiiWrc manors, 144 
Hungnry, ree Ilucnts 


HnnLLOF: nrJurkvrrqnttL T;Lmalcti,d8 
Husains. tower m ptocewkm fc fal- 
catta, 357 

livens; shape-shirting into, Abys¬ 
sinia, 335 

Hyssop 1 in coffin* Monmouthshire, Sfr 

Iceland ; Ah nan dale's 7 jI# Fnrvts ar?J 
/ff /fi n.i f ‘ Sitodie .c in Isiemd Life 
reviewed, 4&0-9: Vigftisi-oii and 
Powell's Dri^inci fifamfimt ff- 
viewed, 

ida Ugdr'd tribe, Morocco; m»d- 
summer castoms, 3O-7 ; ploughing 
custom, 39 

JdAi JiefijrifUu* des Fan, Les, by E. 

j\il^et, review fit, 109 13 
Ides j of ail montlLS sacred to Japiler* 
363; of August, LKiana's birlnday, 
Rome, 3 33 ; day alter, a black day* 
Rotkifl, 33= 

IeIoU Of an urges, sre Images, sicrcd 
Iguviunt: oaths at, 2 J 2 
Iflon (Nigeriai ; secret society, 
lies : leaves Sz. e. in corutlB dvica, 

Rorae* 5C17 

11 ] : H put my Foot in ihe Fire/ 1 by 
A- t^ing, 9S 

Images, sacred t fclbbft, Longo, 
3^-Sfi {ffait) 
lmerina mhe, rw H0V3L+ 

Imprecations : sirire (sff good spiiit, 

Imps H ;« Demon* and evil spirits 
Incubl P 412, 415 

India, W Berjgal % Gondicbn; and 
MnlaUr 

TmlUn com! see Maize 
[nTlifiat^n tribe : midwnrtmeteLLstonis,. 
*^34 

Imtiatory ceteosonies: AnirtrnUn, ro6^ 
334 ; Hushmen, 354 J Madagascar 
539-30 

Insects in folklore] Csrr of in Ant ; 
Bee : Beetle; Catvtpilkr: Cricket: 
Firefly; Flpa: Louse j Mantis; 
Ekorpb> n i Spider]: duppics 

rs Jamaica, JQ 

Invercloy: Tim I>evil in Glencoe, 
anif oiber Stnrfi&p by Mi^s D, 
Railcy, 1, fil-3 

iEivzmcss-shire t |see itfw Bcanlj- ; 
GWngHTry; Lccbabei; ami Spcan); 

MI 

iontan islarai^ &e Cepbldonla ; and 

Zftkynth.K 
Inn, Jindent, see 
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IfCT&ndl f (ilfr il/ftf Curhu I nin n gagfl-i. * 

aarf Oketj; folk-*a mgs, 137 
Iron: [i^^Axcj Dagget; Horse¬ 
shoe ; Knife ; MabcJiuL; Fin : and 
SkzL , ar>fi] ; bracelets fur lufinringe 
s-c., Congo, 33 m : buried for 
divination, Lwifiu* 3S1 ; wlmlcu* 
356-7 ; vrjtivc offerings* 
S-, Gfflnaajp 4&1-2 
Ifihan ps^?ple s secres ^^,457 
Isis; fi£fi crown sign of curative 
power, 13a ; lotas symbol of. I46 ; 
at Pomptii, i4j H ija 
L=ie of Man t ar ch cry, 93; burial 
Custom* z 10 

lilti;gLon j grotto IjaDdlng* 1 $ j 

Iftrifl* rw Folu 

Italy ^ (jw aJji* Afepaiansi AJ pe; 
Camj^gna ■ Campania ; Etruria j 
GnJlia TJ-^fispudsna; LaUiain; Litpj- 
riuiis ; Luenni* ; Naples ; Chszans; 
Picenuro- Uufttaus, undentj Kumc; 
Mi; Sammum; Sicily; Sorrento; 

THki - Tuscany ; I -mbria ; *tnd 
Venecia); churm necklace* i p ; 
fulktolas, 490- lWpg t 

Tower Proosuioos in Italy, hy 
Mrs, Ah VSTlcny, 242-57 

tjtfvfrs), 461-3 ; zewtJk, pendant 
Chatmi;, E55 

luli. de^etidants of /Eneas. 3S6-7 
Iuln= nr yating Jupiter, Rnmans* 
aSo-7^ 5oo r 308 

Ilf on - 1 biacel t\* for marriaga, Congo* 
j!>a ; warn solely by royal fiinufcY + 
Bftrtttw* 3S2 ' ' 

Ivy; in folktale* Rnlgark, 491 
IjtWft F mistletoe god, 2S5 

tickets* omen frum* Jamako, 76 
aganath* pneessiem o£^ 357 
JaganiiEh w Puri, srr Puri 
Jamaica r folk !ma OL negroes, 6^77 
Taniu Diana 
Jtafticuluni, r« Knme 
January, New Year's Day 3 and 
St- Anl tinny's Day 

JanoH ; a® genius* zqS; influence on 
Jupiter, 376-9; Jonifurm Jupilitr* 
2 j 6 n 2®g ; 11s king on janiculum* 
JOO ; oaks sacred in, iSi, 331 ; 
Pompey the Great identified with, 
£J6 ; In Salian hymns* 392, 299- 
3 P° ! Virtues iclmctl to* 293 * ^ 
wnier god* Nazal* 28991 : waters 
from ttini])lc drive hftds SaUnirf, 
Rome, 299 


J span : \ \ ** alx ■ Kkm ^.k ura); char \w - r 
369; divination* 369*1 marriage 
duLons, 235 

JuafnJice, curE. : - f^r, r= t ^EedsLal f->Jk- 

iore 

Jhala triljei, itorocL 1 -*: 2J, 42 + mld- 
suiritn-.T enstoms, 42, Jrrcs. 2,1, 30, 
End hathinjj, 32, but no* Liaciji^ 
ccrcmnnie-, S7 = New Vear custtmi F 
but no lire* 41 ; ^-at-jiin- 
gtires, New Year, 42; wild c^! 
burnt to ciur- -liek animal, ^6 
Jbel Habib; t-nrtfires under E ar d er! 
tfee^* June* 2h-9 

jenningv, Mis* H, L, F. , A Cam' 
bridgeisbire \S itch r 1S7-9Q 
erem iah 1 he prn-pbet, i n Iqrend,, 41 q 
crusalLtu : J, Follriore, by Misa A. 

Goodrich-Fr™* ^42; birred Su r 

ft™* Flnreno:, 1^3 2 Temple, 
l^ends of huj|iUni T of T 417. 419 
4“;3 

esas ben Sira, legem I uf r 415-6 
etmcnm, w Evil eye 
Je^dtt* U. H P , The ^TuclL Mavra of 
Headingtiifi, 464-5 

Ttw- j aranugr.: Huculs* 45-50; to live 
offeriitga* 4S0 
Jonah ]«;enii=, 464 

Jtmrrtjil fff Amtrimit FaiJchtrt^ voL 

xvh, reviewed 36S 

/ffUfTtaJ e/ re- 

vitweri, iadi-g 

Journey : lucky *nd oidutky starts. 
^ 7 $ 1 itwrtlng; ceremony, 

Huculsj mittEIg* anlneky to 
return alter* JamalD i f 76 
Jove, -T^p Jupiter 

joidnian, emperor* legend of. 415, 419 
Jttl: AI&iJtF&sfiflrn; ticJensJ? t Arilitn 
Jvtrfilir by H, F. FdIW. re- 
Mtwed* 56C-7 

Julia gens: coins ef* 315 r descended 
in.im lulus* zHj, 3O0 f jafi-9* 311 
Julius Caesar; diviiw bcovmr* to* 
$P&-W, 315 ; portent* of dentil, 317 
July; (itt u£w St. JaiTitt's Dmv ; and 
Sd JuhnS Feast J; farinl □( ^ania 
Rosalia, Palermo* 250-1 ; znrl + 
"Viritadon t*f the EV, r Boulogne. 
359 s firea an iim r >rorocco* 
11; gth* Popliiugia {estJTlI, Rome. 

?th F Kirmalusdiiapptaj^ 

June: jjvr alia Midsummer; Mid- 
summtr Day; Midsummer Eve; 
St. John's Day; «W St, John's 
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Eve); dsiieifig-towsr proC£3kbnri% 
Italy, 257; festival of -Santa Rosa¬ 
lia, '[^cnni) f 341b <OS,|b 

l>ansaraeerermi'ni 3 es ? Morocco, 2^-9 
Juno: k'^ocinJvc! withJupiter clvjdq’ 
logitttllY, 376^ and with Jujiis, 277; 
J. CapfotilUl* 329, 332; empress 
Livta as* 313 1 festival of, July 7. 
j 39 ; as gcniiUs 297 5 jo-loos, 26+ s 
kalends aaered to, 263, 31&; light* 
goddw, Italy, 263 ; J. Lnoim, 
307 ; oat as sacred tiuwn + Rome, 

2 : as oak goddess 2S1 

JppiLor : Ci« a-h* Zens); J. Atkium, 
272; J. Arnmiis, 2$Q ; oiiifdAtiHJ 
with Diiinsu 4 Aqailem. IBS, nfif! 
Tanus, 276-9, Hnd with Jnth> etymo¬ 
logical] y, 276 ; consuls \r, ptetufed 
as, Rome, 3114-6; J, Ca pln-Tin 04 * 
* 9 Qi ja#t W, 1 P 9 * 333 ; J. Cih<.*> 
314; J. Eiidos, 2*9, 302, JlS, 
32i t 323; J. Ftettmlts, 283^ J. 
Fertiiios, 273, 2$0, 321 ; fisjriva] 
of. Jab- 5, 3291 J- Hagiub, 307 j 
few atinrimial formt, 275-6 ; J* 
Ful^nr, 270; 4ii*ePLi iJ-S 296-9; ides 
sacred to, 363 J. Indigo 271, 
2S6 1 J, Julius 3P9 r king* and 
eoipe 04 s firprt i «far F Isaly, ; 

J r 273, zSi, 2So, 333 : 

J- LuiSlius 32D; on oak ^oil, 
279-81, 2S4 ; rti-iginci/ name, 260-1; 
J. Flavius, 266-8- j, QniriinsB, 276, 
2& [ r 300, 320-1; J. kunur.'.u-„ 501 ; 
n_= sea-gi :d r 27 2; as sky-god, 260- 
332 j J, Suminnnus, 272-3, 39 * ’■ 
J, Terminal is, 302; J. TigiUua, 2S0; 
as wcalhcr-gtxl, 263-7? 

Jura, island of; £fittie T 344 i rhymes, 

343 

JatumA : Latin goddess, 271-2, 2JJ, 
29a, and springs 271 : mate of 
Irian us , 290 

jnventia ^end, de’-ceifuLd from Jupiter, 
J 07 


Raang or r Ca£n H l!¥ ’Cagfl 
Kaiabara tribe [Attf-l; organ Latina* 
474 

KaL r .i=h L r i b -_• [Aus.) p III. 223, J 2 &, 409 
Katongo : <jr s r alur Fu 1.4I-J. ; i,ukula ■ 
ittiJ I.tutiberfiljika) i oel sact-ed, 
395 ; fetish images, 385 ; feliph 
piiwern of leopard, 390 r j food 
taboos, _ 405-6 \ n:vt-]iani, 374 ; 
Story nf elephant, 401 1 :-Lon - of 

l'..‘ULi! l_Ll i: i£L nf a 396 


Kalends : of ail mouth* ^fed to 
Jeiho + 263, j a 0 ; cky idu-r, a Urn t 
day, Rome, 333 
Kalikaran. sprite. Greets, a l 
Kamskum: leslival of Buddha, 257 
Karri ikied tribe {Awl}, 103, 222-3 
Ki™i P M wrkh saint, 31 
Kasiulos Sr, Jt-'Sl. Kastiiliis 
Kayi ; feliili liTUi^e kdng, 3S& 

Ket^ Cattle t chaim-stoncs from, 

335 ^ 

Kennel valley : nddle, 9S 
Ken 1 r { im ulsa Adishaml; folk-soiig, 
127 

Kry ! as amuler EintMllfl, 14^, 
Naples, 135, 14J J T 156-61 
atlrihute of ]*!». M3 : u^d m 
charm, Sr 169-70+ * 7 * 

Khartoum 1 Islam at, 49S - * 

Khoresm: herb \mn) as air-purider, 
ijS 

King ArJnk uf Benin, 437 
King Anutlioi of Alba Longa, 300 
King Antiochtfir the Great, 304 
King AnliMhus III-4 didcat of, 305 
King Arthur: Merlin legend, 37a, 
407-37 

King A&ciiiiiits, son nf .Eneas, 2S6-7 
King Eaxlikfig= eharter ot rcigTj, IJJ 
Kini- Fdu^r : dftaner of reign, lij 
King Hfl^oLd : Murnnuiadishire tretls- 
lioh. ltJ 4 r 3 

KiaftiL; luiiinus, vanishing nf H 325 
K ing MeeunLLUr. of Caere. --S6 
K ing XebuehadneEznr, in , 4 E 6-7 

King Nimrod, in Moorish Ergend.4J 
Klrtj* Nuitul : doL burgee. 328.; on 
comsj 302; cnflitilb Faunu^ 2S3; 
Egenn, hb eoddes: with, 283-4. ¥-* 2 i 
injitmeiEtl h-y J upier Elitiua, 3 & 9 T 
3,02, 333; Laws of, 321 
King Noun In r of Alba Longa, j 0 Q 
King Oeflncnaiia, palnce ni, 323 
King Oviirami of lienln. 4;,5, j.37 
King I'erseu-, defcal of, 305 
King FUntfr^s, oak of, 323 
Kiri<r Ficus, husband r.]‘ i .ant-ni, 290, 

m . 

kinR Bnnaa, oF AILi, 300 
King Kemas, on coEeIim, 300 
Kin^ RomnltLs l bitih of + 295 ■ on 
coins, 300 ; joint feign nJ, 3m : 
law of. 273 : odgitiat^J Farilia, 
316; as Quirtmis, 321 ; vanishing 
d; aS 6 , 3 ie- 7< j* 4 - 5 , iii. 33a 

king Ktnnulqs Sdniis - ^ mi:-=k 

lupiei, 2%?^ 318 
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Kings r [tf* tua wilier fumw-i \; Angla- 
Sa*cn, election of, 124-55 repre¬ 
sentative- of sky-god, Italy. 285- 
33** stain when atreuglh drtwys, 

,P<-7 

King Kervius Tullius 1 Lsitih of*. 295. 
5 JI -2 ; plan Led Liquitm*, zSa-j j 
slaveys ion + 32S 

King SiMus, son of Tineas or 
Ascattiui*, 287, 322 
King SJiliij, palace of, 323 
King SokrttVafl: in legends, 415* 
4 * 7 ^, 424 

King Tafijuin : ^pulsion uF, 330; ft 
foreigner, jzS 

King Titus Tarim : joint r*tgn of T 
301 ; niLiidiiiisd, LavLniu raj, 325, 
3=7 

(Eng T alius Hcstiihis' slain by 
| uj ii(f.r Elkins, 269* 318 1 slays 
dktaiuf r 4 Alb*, 335 
King Vartigem t legend of. 4115, 
^424 

Kinlyre: counting-ont ibvm% 208 - 
d«Xe a 20B-9; gam blnag* iifi; 

200, 347, 443 
Kiithngmci, nniptur of, I 24 
Kmnn in Und^y : taiiypule rite. 461 
Kite : in May si mg, FikM 1 >u‘ p 5A 
Knee: omen hom, Jiunaieii, 7^ 

Knife1 black-handled., in eliano t,y 
destroy waAerspaiiL^ Greeks ipj ; 
keeps lift witch. C canbriJges h. i r 
1^7 ; penknife kitta ilappy, Jam- 
aiiza^ 70- unluckv to hand* [amoica* 
77 

Knotgrass: name, 364 

Kntnman. .Si. r jw Sc, KiVknnan 
Kongo river, i« Congo rivet 
Koran nss : dans, 3^ ; •.mw-, eare 

,«f. 355 

Knneai amulet, 369 
Kurkl, good ghosts, Shunbnd Ukmd% 
115-6 

KurcLui tribe (Abb.), 105,222-3,471-2 
Kutdij, Australian god* 103 

Lab.tr cm. thc r 319 
Laconia; ah? Spurtn 3 Vi thins 3 
Virvinus) ► [anifarm gods 
known, 29.J 

Ldk i'> : J ulurna, Latin gnddeii i.if P 

Lamia in Greek Folklore, 21 
Lancashire: folk-song, 127 
Land-mL-asuancient English, 125 
Landoiimtx'ik, the, 339, 361-2 


Lang, A-: AU-FatJnerrs in AnstraliiL, 
122-4; Amnia Tutemism and 
MarriAge Law, 242 ; bJ I’ll put my 
Fml In the Fire," 98 j Wetf African 
Belief, iraj eij ; review by, - 

Karg-nt and Kir trudge?* Engfiik 

iiMii 5r^i>l i?d/M!, 

2^8- i|0 

L-'ansara day, Morocco* 28-40* 42-4 
Larenmiifl iestivnJ* Romans* 

=97 

Liiies P Rotnaiis,, 294-7 P =99 
Link: Ln May eoq^, EadsLoWj 58 
Ijarv^e, Romans, 2=34-0 
L-'a^nr dsty, Mrirneca, <^o-i 
Latious, Ksrjigx jrf King Larintw 
I^stium : Alim Lijnga: Alhnh 

Mount j AlgiduSj Mrrtini ; Alim; 
lioviiEac ■ j uruma - k I_a™iu:in ; 
iS'em:, wood of; ^amicius ; Pnte- 
neste; PriTemnni; Regions take ; 
TiliUr; Tosculum J j king cjd- 
iKtdied Janus or Jupiter, 299-300 
Laruki, E* Africa 234^ 136 
Laurus St., UC Si. Launts 
Laviniujii ; TlIU-^. Tatitis murdered, 

m 

Laxdxla saga, 36a 
Leap year cnstuuui l Jn imti n. 73 
Lecture committee, S 
Ltda : on aJtar, Rome, 2 js 
Ltdiig rJiKuirti game, S3 
Left: iE l charju to nice cow, Gtencoe* 
6l + hud u* Hog clnjmie?, JainaicH* 
7 i h 74 ; in &m*m tn.im parts of 
body* i ; 'jc-rt and Janjuica, 73 
Legend of Merlin* fhe T by M. Gislef, 
370; 407-Jt., 462-3 
Lemki, Slavic tribe* 4S 
Lemur: prime minister oF leejiattl, 
Congo, 388; tabooed, Moiigmr, 
229 

Lemnrn, Rnmans, 194, 296 
Lent: annual H.uculs, 50 
Leu eocrsceUntkm: rue asandLijedi 
with, 139 

Leonard* SL a m 5 l, Leotard 
Leopard : coaneeLeil wirlt witchcraft, 
Loango, 391 -i,; in folkuEe, Loango, 
403 ; hal of oiliee ftijtu ; 3 kin h Congo, 
391 ; prince with lemur as viiier, 
Loango* 383 * 391 , 39S ; sr.mt to kill 
people by wi^ird,, FLirili, 373 : 
ikin a charm agains.1 -rmdjpoK and 
for rain, Loango* 394 ; skin tabooed 
in sacred grove, Lungu, 398; 
5 yrnl.iol of earth,, liivil [ r 402 
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Le*b«; ‘Muniftcr. fciutEsti/p ao 

Lett. H. W,, Wbusmg tbc Chum 
tUlaicf] T ifcs-6 

Leltn^ wild: gives eagle Oit saglil* 

>45 

Lmonstone ; St James s Day and 
grottoes^ i J&o-z 

library of Falk-JUifc Society. it* 

libjTi, ondccL l bathing, GEtraimnal, 
at “mil Ssimnncr^ 47 
Lictiliit?, cm peror i as Jupjter, 314 
LktCfi, Rc?man : E&sccs itf, jea 
LigbMjringcr, aa title of Jupiler p 
Italy. 161-3 

lightning ; Ah jin show* himself in, 
Aland*, 430; amulet agaiitsj, VnJ 
dfe Monghfi, 466 % Jupiter as, shq- 
71 s jjr; ^ntby spuii^. HacuK 51 
Ligurian* : ibodpicB of Keme T 27E 
UnciilEwijirt ^ Culiuy ; Kirun 
in Lindsey 

Ucm ; ixafic in folktile d £ki*otj&* 25 * 
rcm£ainjMlnn in, Bantu, 333* *4 
siboko* S r Africa* 357 
laps: amen fmi3j t Jamaica, 76 
l_i tltc I L&d bain Church : harvest 
ornament,. 2 

Li via, wife of Auyjui -^tus Cicsajj as 
pathless and Jung, 312 
Li r* rd; {jot aka M. .mifcar limrd | : 
IP'-'-n, as J tippy, Jamaica. 70; 
reincarnation in, MsuJ-ajTascar., ija 
. saint'* a$\. at* ja 
Mancnffan ; cju thing a ghost, 339-40 
IjEUiflty; folktale, jjy-cj 
3 ■ Mu.li fi r Moorish saint, 33 
Loaf, Bir^wJ 

Ldan^ir: fiftr */u» Bakani ; Etaviitj 
Baalim Bunn; Kurila; KaLngo 1 
Kifi ; Lukhaj Mil]* In; Mana- 
i -.1 :1.1 1 l : M ,iyomba district ; M pill ; 
NtsncLi LlS,U 4 ; Niutiipu s and 
XiboriRQ 3; Map ? bnffido a sacred 
ajiiintil. 396 j fetish images,, 3651 
lcojiiLrii ha* Fetish pawat*, 3901 ; 
fiSory of lij^i ei 1 |m 1 ir> H 390 
Lobhierr as Peri*m T IV-mpcd* 350 
Lochabef: game* 203-4 
Luch kill each: iri lulln by, 457-ii 
Vjxi'h. 1 u mulct in di^pe of f China. 369; 

opened by moon plants, 143 
Landon. fff Hammersmith ; ffo*i:nci; 

Islington; .1 ttd Old Kem Rood 
I_«ji* h 11 ifi-jjlasa t hits liked in tree:: and 
jji feilahes, ]iavi]i K 376 - hwiikagc 
arren ytLE> ? irouble, Jamaica, 76; 


dirinmiF mirrnr oied in election nf 
kiifeJETp iSmlh JJ6; lifiliL should not 
be redccijMl up*.m penon a Bavili, 
J 7 i^ 

Lord's ptmvcr; as charm, Jamaica, 

76, Sl BrLivcFi, 

I^jrnc ; i| /jte ^GHeneqe \ \ ilanrepib^s 


94. 2Q9, 32Q 

Loes b (UMinp ' street Inltery set, Chim, 
369 : irkraiae, 9& 

Lolus; 411 am [dels* 146; ^ origin cd 
decoralioc*, 146 

Lo^hbrickhind ; chain di oom Imby, 

Loaisiiina : medicine lodpe H US 
Louse: leaping oset New Year d|* (o 
banish, Morocco, 40 
Lcvctt, EL t Eihlbhs hy, 341-3, 333-5 
(p/jH) 1 Jeciurus, hy r $; Silver 
Warer fc 3.U-5 (,\.uVi; The Whitby 
Snalce-Amnirmitg Myth* 333 -4 

Lacania : vnsc r 353 

Ludfeni: on altar, Roane, 373 

Lurina: Jonp Lucina, C^mpiLEiia, 307; 

plants snood to, t jS, 145 
Lucky and tmlucky days ami deeds: 
Argyllshire, So'- l"ci?laijd f 4&S | 
Jamaica. 0S-77 £ Mhhkoj. 3&-JI t 
Komet 332; Si. Driivd 1 ^, 170; 
Ci^L, 345 

Lnrky Fool li-p.£ .1] inlLtak, -3M5. 

'Bland j iIanDe t 309 ^ putw, 309 
Lokttltl fiver : re^cnant + 373 -4 
Lu.lt:ha hike; feLbh lqu^^l l icing, j-%.7 
La] lat.ii -: Algyllihbep 450-3, 455-^1 
Utst + 452 

Lmabcnihlka 1 rtvfnam, 373-+ 

Luna, the goddess, Ri.jinatiu, 270- 
Li'iralioi] ecrcmnrjics, niid>Limmer l 
Mihuftco, 31-2 

Luxoe : shin in procession,, 257 
Lyej.i: I r j j-:J - as son embLifti, e+S 


Mitcilujjjd^ :.-f Kmg 1'i.Tjeui 
Madagnn f k- C,, Addjii.m- 10 " 11 The 
of Aigy'-hhire," 77-07, 192- 
Z2t ¥ 340 9^439 60; exhibii by t 130 
Madag^Ecar; {m aim Antananarivo ; 
BctHilEtH ; Beisdjiiksaralca . 

Hovas? ami Sniiasc»)( VftE ^; en " 
neps Tn&a* zi Trtlmismt a Almh- 
wear rcvigwgdp 

Madnt naies nr. .-,• Medial folk- 
lure 

Madonna, The, f*h Virgin Maty 
MarcheOp Ic'l- Folktales 
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Mmgic: {sere ahs AjudJcLe. and Liiia- 
lvl^S ; Churms: and sptlh ; EHvina- 
6cb5 * jJjbj Wiicbemit); 475; 

AmcrLEin lmfiiiEi, lift; imitative, 

tg cure SMrtUl&d bEunrls, 

116 ; midsummer «refflfitrie*, Mm 
toepj, £4 

MiJgn, E, : escbitiii by, 130; Trims’ 
lation af Maltese Fo 3 k-nJe% too 
M oke: eaten ceremonially, mid- 
snnsmef, Morocco, Jts> eaters made 
iL-fVLjfiia by mUsomiiuf water,. 
Morocco. 34 

Mabr, A. F r , The Rognmuk and 
Valhalla Myths, ami evidence from 
which (hey iteUr 130 
Mfllitiu ; hair oliared to WOOfl fr u ii, 

467 

ST=i|p.yT£ l folk-songs,. +£9 ; SkeoFs 
volume tm P 13 

Malay State ; (ilrd^ Malays; hhJ 
PatanL} ; orSi*m F 4S7 

Match ; KTCMIiL 373 

Mullets as votive ofleringip S. Get- 

iriAEiy, 4Si 

Mil'occhior r« Evil eye 
M aim : fuSklu]«i. A00; Piurrudjxi 
sacred pillar. 1 jo 

MiTnhnTrw: burkl rile# of king, 400 
MamuiiLis Vetmhti, annual exjndfion 
of r KjOcill r 32:7 

Mana 12 m Maori legend, jji 
Mandrake: Anglo-Saxon bclicL, J($4 
Maori, Rumania 293-9 
MmigsrkunjurkEinjji, creator, Aranda 
tribe, 450 

Mirmir, Rhuewess 294-5 

MahIhi Aegerius* Latin dictator, 

291-2 

Mano pontea, symbols for, 156 
Mauds: 'Cigu the nu god, Brahmen, 
354 

Muons: hair o licrcd to wood-dend, 
4*7 i legends, 151 

Mara tribe ! Au.-j, ) ; marriage customs, 
472 l nr^an LiH .in.^ 409 
M such: 1 Maniurius Veturius 1 annually 
cupelled, Rome, 327; l4Lh, in 
Roman kc. calendar^ 330-1 
Msjgarei, Hl. a it/. St r Marjirtl 
Marguerite dai+y; astigiM Sl Mar¬ 
garet of Cortuiui, 145 
Marius, popular bemmra to, Roma, 



Marriage custnms and beliefs; 475 i 
Ay^fAlU* 103-4, 106-7, ai2-j, 242, 
4W-7S * bracrietE. Congih j® 2 - > 
bride wears something Ujff«wed p 
Monmouthshire, 66 F Bulgaria, 49 i; 
cake cat jointly^ MonitiouihshirB* 
661 charms to . .Ltafri husbands, 
Hnmli, 50, Morocco, 34, 41 ? 
divination of, Monmouthshire, 65; 
Genna-oy, 5T ; gr^op conmogCp 99, 

Australia. 106-7, -J ? lluculdj 

235 ; japan* ajs? Maai, 23 5 - 
M 6 j k1 UrtiLhshfreLp 05-6 ; omens 01, 
j^uiiiaeaj 71-35 Ovabeferb, 337; 
SoJomqa islands, 114-5; 
llaculSv 52; S, Nigeria, 43S; wed¬ 
ding at end of rat Stieky p LUst, 
345; wedffrng in" j-umica, 

77 

Majt:; E-fctt lLjj Ales); 1 M.unnrfni 
VetUriuV anniLilly cipcllcd, Rome, 
327; inLlitaiy trophie to, Romans p 
320; Romulus and Remus, as y>DS 
of, joi [ apccLali&ed form uf Jupiter, 
3 Jtni 

Mmry MB^ditJene, Ss- t f 4 t St, Mary 
Magdalene 

Masai; Oi* J/aw T by M. Marker M 

d lazuli i, 235 -S-s i A r -t/iJJOj. 7 AdiV 

fangudgt urrtf ftlA-Len! t hy A. C, 
Holliir reviewed, '>4-^ 

Master-wi>n + i£j Astrantia major 
Mntahde l no Supreme Eking, 112 
Matchct: in fulLtaie, Congo, yS-S 
M audlinwortp m r Moon-dfti^y 
May: i ;-v Ma> IJayJi “ 1 5th, 

aigei deiemdny, Rume, 326-7 j 
1 §"■ e 61 bp Fe-=ia. f of Swnt* UiuLSao, 
f.iuljhEU + 5^2-4 ' 24th. in Kom^n 
cjJepidaj, jjp-1 

Slay L>iy ‘ maypole, Ruxton,, 461-2 ; 
i’udstow, vg i I'acLitu'w bobby- 
hocse custom, yj-frj : ship, 239 ; 
son^a, radsiow, 56-S9, 239 
Mayd-weed ns moon fluWer, L46 
Msiv Eve r PadsLow ht«l ilwbi>rse, 39-60 
Muvomba distii-ct: croCi>li]e bunted, 
399 

Maypoles, 461 ■ J 

Mayweed* 146 

Mc-Hvo, my lIi id, 325 

MedituJ folklore; |w altf Channs 
4nd ^palb) ; 

tlilfilSill UrtJ tnjii rUi lY\ 
of animals, 46, 337 ; cold ami 
™ugha, S$ ' "1 * 9 * J 5 » 4 i. 

130 ; feminine- L-ump]jdn^ P ijlf [ 
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^aj>l-fcTCT p 137 * jaundice. ^5 ; 
majlntE^ 135 ; ft^hrma-ra T %}q ; 
*? munch trouble in cows* 33; 
Uterine, l*g % wtmnds, J|; 

Mtdkitu in fh; Anglo* 
£*x*h Timet, by J. F. Payne, 
Teviewcd, 362-5 j 
An u/r/j r (!-; 

AJ^lu^otu 364-5; Cambridge- 
lWre F 337; Ireland* 335; Mom 
mouth *fibt T cnfi; Morocco, 

J 3 , 33 *, 4 U 46 ? 

mntftfirf.1 t 

ashes c 4 mlJ.NLLEnmcr fire, 29. tie 
of Kew Vea* fcre, 41 ; eggs, 33 ; 
WtbeliR, 177 ; henna* 33 ; mnr- 
joiSDl, 3* £ moon daisy* 145 ; 
penmTmaJ* 35-6 ; plants* 364.5; 
rain-water nf ApE. 27th, 33 ■ iue 4 
<37 9; ««ift of cress 33 - 
snmhu* 35* from huming wlEeJ 
cat, 46 ; water boiled with flim 
arrowheads, 335 f water cotf«tcfj 
at New Vw, 41 ; water frum 
virtuous well** 166 
Hcdu« 350-2 

,-S, 7 , i*9-3Ii 341 -A 

JGQ-sO 

Me] JS!—■!a 1 Iix/ r Fiji i -hn rlp - 
Shftrriafid islands; ami Solomon 
isLinJj-,1 ; origin .*,f Abartgincs of 
Australia and Tasmania, 101 
Meli i-i ; folktale* 14 
Melt] nan* Temple* Mat: a, 130 
Members deceased, 6 K 129, 131, 242 
Members elecLed, l-z, 6 , 139, Iji, 
241, 3% 

Members reigned, 1, 6* %^} t 131, 
54 -J. jtin 

Memory* charm lo strength fn, 

Morocco, 33 
Menhir** jar Stones 
M-cquidpr : lustration ceremony, mid- 
vn miner K 33.; pj-pEur fire purifies 
onEj^tb Jfce., Jo lie, 2:9; widows ti-rd 
burnt, midsummer, Morocco* 31 
Mercia : rh irter of King FMg^r. 153 
Meriunethahji*?, -it* FesiEniog 
Merlin legend, 370. 4*7-27, 462-3 
Mermaid Mids l F_lh^, 4S7 
Marta* n. belitt - Icelantt* 3^9 
Mpisiu: festival of ,fc la Vam. H 24a o 
MemK in ft AV j nre, jgf CdttKr; Gold i 
Iron; ./«•/'Silver 

Mel his FuFEttras* dirEMLor of Albr^ 3.35 
Mexico : hwhiginn round 

pules* 461 


Meienthis, King* iw King MwetalJur. 
Middlesex, m London 
Midlothian, w* Edinburgh 
Midnight. - cHfttm agents! rupture, 
MuQEnou!h 5 >bire, 65 ; stones dropg^tl 
by DctiI anti wLeuiS* Glao«st«- 
-hire t 17| 

Midsummer Cmtoras in Morocco* by 
I)r. E. Wpst^rcMUck, 2, 27-47 
Midsufflincff Day : d«EiaEion day 
temple uf Fors Fortuoa, 2^-5 t in 
festii -41 of Santa Palermo, 

Eve : bonfires, J hr toe do* 
-Sh Jl t CHitoms tm* Eorope and 
Moroeec, 44 ; diTiELadon on, Mon- 
moiilfesbirt, 65 

Milk : Etrunk by spuils* Hucul*. 51; 

offered to XerdcEs* Greeks* 21 
Milky Way ; a rim, Aranda* 42^ 
Mirror* _•££ 1 .rn d i ng^iass 
Mbcdknemas Notes From Mocmaotb- 
shire, by K A. V^Tieny, 637 
Misfortune, chatlU agatosL* J h m.i im 77 
Misbolooghl: duirm to destroy 
Waterspout^ rot 

Mistletoe t ipocillkd with sun and 
Fortune*", wh«l, Gneece and Itsl), 
3^4-5 \ Ixkin, misileloe god, 
Greece, 2S5 £ opens locks, I43 ■ 
quintessence -[ ■ cj, 5 i* Greece and 
Maly, 2S4 

Miichel Troy ^ hu-iti*- nigbdy dc- 
ftra^edt 64-5 

Afmnfimgrn dtr AatiArvpp&yriirAdM 
QtitUwhiiJt in Wita ft: stewed. 

MinriluMgm .irr Fer&rndb JetHah^r 
Ynrin fur rcTiewcf], 

491-3 


Mtiflsari tribe. Moroccos midjnjtjnner 
firca n 49 h bat noE water eustruns* 
32 ; New Vcai fire ewrumn, 4r 
^T‘:>ck Burial, by Miss E. ^'illicrs. 425 
M'ct^k ''Eayor nf fles,luign.-h. The. \vy 
W. Hr jewiEt and Miss C. ??. Eurru- 
464 S 

^higu-rlnf t BerE^er br|bet r 27 
Mdwntpwdigvbm, jwc I dam 

Moharmm: 5 deIi, tis t- auisJ tniL-t 

CHStoEn?-, Morocco, 4[>j 
Monday ; in game, ftus« diite* 81 
Monster titinl: in folktale, C_:.jtiot.. 
403-4 1 ini prooerh, E'uin^ro. t £l - , 
,-liih in acred pave, Lotn^o, 4Qll ’ 

J * w ™ ln r*HK«J; in 
folkuie* Lrxangi.> 4 3^ 
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Monmouth; ghcat storj, 175*: 

htvuse nighTly destroyed, fi 4 -$ 

MonitHJtltk^lir^ : {s/£ lT.'j .■ Chepstow ; 

Cycloid ^ Cwtucarvon + Gros- 
mam ; Mitrfid Troy; M on mouth; 
FeuaJlt ; Rosa ; T lei Lera Ah her; 
TrcKagtc; Tielleck; turd Vvye 
valley); Misccl tfirigahai Notes from 
Mi.-nmoulhshiie, by Miss B, A. 
W] 3 crr) r , 6>r i Wds^ 162-5 
Mik^n : in Aftmlef, Naples, 135.140-2, 
147, 156-61 (jtfaTt-j); in Iblblkles, 
Ekusiv 54, Eskimo, I in, S- 
Amenca, 4S4 ; f«l] t day* u-F, sacred 
to Inpiier r 265 ; influence of deiiy, 
ltf ; Tvew f days of, sacred to lana, 
26J ; _ newj wishes 4 E, came tree* 
Janmic^ Ju j repels semsnts* 
Ytfhs, 13S: temple in Luna, 
Romany 270 

MtiftivcUby : [a amulet, Naples, 159 
l/Aib); ^ mrredfawocti 1*34 

sacred to Lucirta, 13^ nr Eihd- 
thueia, 145; used for uterine dis¬ 
eases, 145 

Aif iCHrfS dower* id amulet, Naples h l44 a 

*57 

M non plants open leeks, 143 

Moonwoit - nrpel* w pruts 13^ 

Moon^Lift kin : open.a locks r-k 3 
MonJecaij ^legend of, 423-4 
MoFKinSi h VaL de . charm, 465-Jr 
M ornuo, in Greek fatkloruj S1 
MoiDtcos (. r.- iiAv Agtn ; Ammiii ; 
Ainlj ra,; Ada-: mountains’; Azem- 
mwr ; A rib, \. Bu Rui^ras* ; Ca£A~ 

tibnea; Demi'int; DukkaTi 5 Fxk*; 

Fm ; Gbwi S ^r.lhiL - Jtel Habib ; 

MeqwtafecT FUME; J£t[ 31 ; 

SbtL; Sludfcm f Sua : T+:riuifi; Wad 

tJri; ilfi,: iitiuW nctm/il i*f In An) ; 

M Ldsmnmef Cratoim in Moiddcd, 

by [}f. K_ Vtateimafck* 4 27-47; 

Lnapiv nintH* feasts on 
L'in-Jiia Lin.\, 32 

Mosher, Mrs., Eltn on FclkinTC* 1 
Mother of Ch:d r Virgin Mary 
Mfither-right i Ain; min, 46S-75 i 45 
connected nirli group morri^e, 

99; OvBheretu*^ 

Mothers terumed after birth ol dmu, 
S- Nippria, 43^ 

MwdEnin^ ± (itfr il/rc* imtfcr rn 

iitrh dj Alp? s as abide of dead, 
Shortluml islands ^*5 
Moumilffi cnslums, ;•:/ D^aih nnd 
fuugjtil customs nnd Itelacf-* 


Mouit l brother of wren, Faroes* 46S 
Mpiii i Epittin^ riper reEperted, 4^2 
Msak^kn plant, in fcEiih rilK r 
LoEmuoh 37S 

Mnantha tree: trail feliih made from, 
Cunijnj 3^3-4 
Mugwuit, Artembui 
Mule 1 bathed on 1 ■ "insAri day* 
Moracooi 31 ; cured by burning 

wBd cat undies Monxtu, 46 
Mnl 3 r i£lind nf: gtima of chuoks, 
igS-9; riddLc. 44§--E> 

Mumnunc pJbys ite Fnllr-drama 
M Lindbcnlinjchsce* riddles torn, 493 
M nn^an t4 ! 3imi > Austin ban deity, 105* 
110, 232 

Mmnlochy 3 game, 342 
MilnatocunT: fire certmcny, 45 
Mu ruhurra tribe { Aes>: nrgajiisitiois 
4?4 

Music : Ffldsion? bobby hurs^ 60; 

uodergrntmd. Monmouthshire, 64 
Musquakie Indbn&p Mbs Owen’s 
munogmph on T 9 

Myrtle ; M^odafed v\iili Venus ^79 ; 

ns nfeitrmgeg, Germany, 51 
My 514 , 1** Pftriutti 

Mptmiqm Snujltc^ by L A. W* 
l'eacock r .124-5 

A/ytAm ttn& Le*rmdnr t ihr, dtr 
SuxiiiFtiTiznnji-t-kf* Ursriiiktr ««■/ 
ikrr EadtkM$$ytM zi* dt $ten A wd- 
.-iMtprilai and i/fr a/kir Jf r .^ r J, by I J . 

Ebrenraicii, jreviewed, 4^3 6 
N'anlsnc 1 steals dnnee in hanuin form, 

,487 

Nabdi: N’emi. 290 
NiLL fetches, Con^u, jS 2 -& ifiiaft f) 
Nath, hnfcnon t not cut with scissors, 
TarrHicw, 615 ; omens froro h j amaiefl, 

66 . 75 

Naltefu.knp, Masai dciiderge, 235 
NflJtiio. thx’ queen at rbe Fbn>tse, 

Names: after child hn.^ received unniu, 
murder to ki IL, IccEontl, 36a: Cbrb- 
tifln. must known nr green before 

charming Si. Brituid's, 168; mother 

given fresh name- after childhirth* 
S- Niperim 4.3S i dot used, £t_ 
BriaveL"-*., T72 ; not u tiered when 
felinh h tving tnsdfr, Cougn, 5S3 
Naples r inscn^kirt t«j Jupiter nf Rain, 
J671 tbtjtmi, ija 
Niurinyeri udbetAu^J: xnaTriage oni- 
loms , 471-3 
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Aariv* AWf r / M Africa , Tht r 
hy G r W, Slot» s reviewed* 353-S 

AWfi- JW^I Ctxitul Jurf fttAd 

bv Spacer arscl Gillen, 15 
Ao/mr Tribtutf Smik-Emi Amfralia, 
by A. Huwitl, 15, Teviewai, 
101-9, 

NnJdfl^ j« Nasr.s»- 
Nmi»: fotklile, ii-5 
Nebuchadnezzar, King* iee King Xc- 
ba chadnezzar 

Xi-.kEnces: 1 fatal*, 54 {/btafr) ; Indy, 

IJl 

folklore, jw Africa 5 Jamaica ; 
r l- nited ?ick3u^ nr North America 
N'fklefini^ pn>cei*]yd of, sgS 
Near*!, wood of; cultM nt T ; 

Ncmnreiuk, z? SS--93, 327 

S ; -KfkLCitioc of divine md human 
kindly nffirre, 29$; temple prop^iiy, 

2S9-90 

Neptune* to fiwtdw 
iN'orniifc lei Greek folklore, at-2 
Ner^ ? tirnperor : as sun god. 317 
Neithui, iMiTecasiEiii of. 45E-9 
New Cxuitneru ; migm ojf aborigines of 
AustiaJia and Tasmania, 101 
New >'«* ; -I ht a/m New Year's I.k\y; 
mid New Year's Eve}; tostoms at, 
Moroccu, 38, 40-3 ; divination at, 
Morocco. 58; eating ceremony, 
Morocco, jd 

New Visit'D ay: festival. High- 
lands* ila-i (game, Argyll-.fiire H yl 1 
mumming play, Perthshire, 2lD-ta 
New Year's Eves ccremoniil meaf, 
Morocco, 40-3 
Ntfw Zealand, Me Maoris 
'Xgai, Meuvu deity h 230 
NLimbe T Wat AMcut deity, 111-a 
Nigeria: {it* tin ALwc; ; 

Benm City; brai tribe ; Iftrm ; 

I^han people; ; Qwo - ; 

Note# From Sb-utb Nigeria* by R, E, 
IfcnntLi, 2*2* 434-9 
NtghL : Jupiter SflmnHoma p 273 
Nightmare! cure* for* Medical 
jolt lore 

Night spirm; Hncuk, 50 
Nmiiotl, King, .tc,- king Nimrod 
Nmci hi charm sgninsS tupture, 
MonmnutJiihire* 65; dead fim% 

leave hoosc on 91J1 night, Jamaica, 
F** 74 H dlippils- OOUflE tttily Jq, 

J anmiEjL, 70 j gam.; of nine MeS, 
Aq^LlBbiit;, K4J virtiKms wells arid 
springs, TreH«k ± e66 


Nihas, place for souls, Sbortkmf 
island*, 115 
Njala sign, jog 
N jard, tints! lo* Ireland, 360 
Kola a litr - ' gigli 1 k sir lilies, and 
ship, 2-17,8 btiatt), 23K 9 
Nones, Hmhibas and £1111401^, 331-2 
North .America, iff Canada; Green¬ 
land 1 Mexico; United Slalei of 
^ N-..*rth America ; and West rrwliis 
North Cboisenl: toLenusm, a 14 
North U 1 st 1 gan;e. J2Q 
NurtkmbcrhEid t (^ 4 ^£mbEewn); 

Cnonty Folklore, 9 
Norway: Yule, 367 
Nosei charm against bleeding o^ 

Sl BriaveTs, 16^^713 ; ficn »~ n fi rn-n ^ 

Jamaica 75 

Ntitci bom Sotiiih Nigeria, by R. EL 
_ Dcaanett, 242, 434-9 
Nottmgtiamshirc: charted (2jj folk- 
mpj, 137 

Niamia KdaLa 1 wiznid and ieciUut] t 

J 91-4 

Ntnmpu; sacred aidmiib and hsb^ 

j 95 , m 

Nlltdil, King, see King Nonui 
N ambers in folklore, i-.y under t'&rizmi 
numberi, i»ri m Seven 
Numidns river: Aeneas drowned U3 i 
325 5 Japite^ Ih-diccs, culi of r 371 
XumiMr, King,, Aft king Numjttif 
N amm n lina in folklurc^ 333 
Nun dinar frstivah of JajHtcr, Hotne, 

N'uw; in gamcj. isJand^ 4J9 

Nutt T A. : lepsew try*—P rmat h's 
p Oiirii, , MjrtAes ¥ *i Rthgtxniy 475-6 

NuL-Une 1 as^oeniterl with Inpiter, 
IiMiy r 

Njambe, We« African deity, iro-2, 
344 . 376 

Nvqrntfg*, W, Africa. li2 
Nympbi In Greek fo]klore t zi 
Nzambip sft Neaine 
Nmme, Wes! African deity, in, 376 


Oak-tree : Kgeiin tui wk gc«1desa, 

183*4 r *9*, 3*2 2 head* hung on 
Mks. 373; leaves &c. in cre^ n Q f 
Koman king or irapr?mtor, 307, 
jia, 315, and in corona dvica 1 
jaj ; .laken sp^r gi Vcn 
komam, 321-3; oqk gods tod 
Eoddi^s, *83-4,186.7, aa», Joas 
*■' d *«ved fmm. jSj ; tii. ja 

Wcwwtc™, *86-ijj, ju-j, 3a ? ^, 
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sacred lo Janus 2 St x Jeitlo, 

5 tSo, mid Jppilcr* 379 ^ 3 : bamh 
as milium trophy IWuii*n% 320; 

world rm-\ 279-So 

Oaths; Iceland, 360; by Jupiter, 
Iguvium, 272 ; by Jupiter &c, p mu 
li'kt ji under rr;H>fr Italians.) 261 
Occanas, the gwl, 273 
Octavim Cumr i riream H 3 } 7 
Odin 1 toa*t to, Iceland, 360 
lEdipci& legend. survival of, Cyprus, 

24 

OcnDnU«fr T King* J« King O^nomans 
Gffil’i Oyte^Devirs Tl*uk* Wye 

VmFle^ 475 

Qgillnu, coins of, MO 
Oil : in ploughing cubicrm, Morocco, 
3JS-9 

Old Kenl Road; grotto bill ding, iSl 
OLdknow, Miss The Dancing- 
Towefs of Judy, 461-2 
Oloandej : in ch 4 rmj fc MdidccO, 35; 
twigs hung in fig-trees and hou*£s> 
□rdj&uninLL-'r, Morocco, 35 
Qlive-[ re*-: spray op nmuirl d As^iia, 
153- wild, as sibohu, KatUru, 357 
Olympia ; laughing statue of Zcu 3 * 
313 ; votive offerings, 4& 1 
Omen*: frnm ntmntils, Congo* 396, 
lanuuca^ 69,73, 74 * 75 * 77 ^ fww 
birds*. Jamaica, 69, 71, 73-3, Rome, 
312 ; from birthday, jam-lica, 73; 
fcjiin blood, Romans, sciji; from 
fc staking uf looking-gU^b Jamaica* 
yfi, stick, Jamaica, ja, or tree 
branch, Jamaica,, ja H 71 * hum 
bafialo hairs,, Pawheas, 113 i from 
dossing threshold brat, j anvaicv-, 
7j; from dying it confirmation, 
Jamaica, 76 1 Fn-Hm. dreams, Aus¬ 
tralia, 43a, Italy, Jtj, 

76-7; Ftiiwi ealingr jaradcm &9J 
bom fetUh medfel&Eu Congo, 3S0 ; 
bom fiery doW, Florence, 1S4 3 
from lm±, Jamaica, 63 , 71 ; bona 
in set - ! % J amsic'-i- 7 * 1 74 > 7 ^ i 
from lightnkig stroke* Rome+ 3 1 l' a ; 
fiiHh meeting corpse, Jamaica, 72 ; 
fyijLn mending rinthes, J aPpi-ca,. 76 ^ 
from orange Jamaica, 7^_t frotn 
pails of b>dy+ I amaica, 6S«9, 71, 

75 ; from pin sticking up, Jamaica, 
74 ;. from rain* jamaie^ 73; from 
sdsEotn sticking upright, Jamals, 
7J ; from scaL Fulling, Jamaica, 72; 
from clinging round chair* Jamaica, 

76 ; from spider k web, Jamaica, 74 J 


from =-pitting, Jamaica, 76; from 
ahteltmgs or skin dropping -j amaica,, 

72 j from sun shining, Jamaica* 72, 
Rome* 317 | from nimbler breaking, 
Jamaica, 71 ; from umbrella, Ja¬ 
maica, 73-2 ; from veil tearing, 
Jamaica, 73? fn.Hu w«uiii£-apparel T 
Jamaica, 76; fMm wedding rit-g, 
Jamaica, 73; adultery, Lrangu, j'Sa; 
of birth, Jamaica, 77 ; oi d^ath, 
Gientoe. in - m Jamaica, 6o, 71, 73 , 
76-7, Rome, 311-2; oF evil spirits, 
JnmU-ka., 71 I of ghosts* Jamaica, 
yo r, 74; of harvest, Florence* 
E l nHiices h 1 tS; of hunting, I'awuc^ 
tlS; of Luck. Fjort atm JamaicEik, 
73^fi f of rniin-lm;^, Taraaira, 71-2, 
76 ; ufmiia* Jtumucfl* 75 ; ofvisiluTS, 
jimalrn, 6 g, 7-^^ ? 4 : of wealheii. 
Jamaica, 75 

Op±, goddess of fertilLt}', Rome* 3»3 
Omelcsi I'raenesFte, sSsj-l 
Orange : dfiTraii^n by ^elhag, Ja¬ 
maica, 72; omen fom, Jamaica., 

OrangO'Wossom i in amulets, Naples* 
U 5 - ^7 

Ordeds: ijoango, 390, 394 s Ifdfind, 
360 

Ordish, T. Fairmsm: Histtwy of 
English Folk ■drama, 9 
Oregon 1 ileluge k-gend h 11S ^ 

OrigirrtJ by G. 

arid F. York l^owell, revicwtdp 
35^62 

On ucy islands: pirn*., 07-90, 

Oacans 2 Jupiter the Ughi-hriiigK, 

3 & 1-2 

Oriris 1 kriu i symbcil of, 146 
OLter; in iiinmage enstom, HuCuls, 
52 ; jn firovcrb^ Loango, 404 ; 
sotted, Loajign* 397-S; skin worn, 
Lf.milPO, 404 

Outer Huhrides, Hebrides 
Ovahercro 1 maniage ntstoma* 357 ; 
oignnisation, 357 

OveramL King, King Overams 
Owl s not in timaiutaamulcL, Naples* 
I47 ; amen frou^ Jamaica* 73 
Owes 1 seCMl society* 437 
Os l in F'llktaic, Loango,, 402-3 ; in 
pltiiighing cuslnm, MonXCO, 3B; 
tail os sign of oEce, liavill, 399 3 
wild* m BnfFalo 

Oxfordshire : <«* #Lrv IWnsingmp ; 
Headmgtnn ; *rW KirtUngton); 
manor?, 124 
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shells: in hyti i | rrtt^. Loangu, 
400 ; fur prajto, Su Jama's Dav, 
L£eCm|{h 1 district, lSa-3; iti proverb* 
4di ■ in sic red grove. 
Loan go, 401 

Fiubl \ iw : bub^F^KRW, I. £0 ; 

Fad-Mtiw 11 Hobby Un^/ 1 59-63 
{ r.*c.v. : Pa.iL.fnw May songs* 5 6-ft, 
z 5 y 

Pilermu : fest i val of Sants Rosaiiik, 
ijo-i r a $ 9 * Permit legend* 

PaJes„ deity T orst of PenaLes, Rchuiih, 

■tS 

Palestine, sm 1e-iuju]-!.>iii 
P amphlets: present h 4 to Folk-Lure 
Society, rer Books 
FanatheoaloEL. sM\i in r 3-59 
Patera read at meetings tif Folk-Lore 
Sodely, i-2* 5, r v -^, 37® 
Paraiy^Ep charm against* JapiiJi, 569 
Fu-liHa festival, fEiimms. 31 i? 

Parium: dedicati rn Ur Hadrian, 314 
Parslev : rhyme about, .Manrn mth- 
shtre, 67 

Pan ridge : m folktale, LoangOp 400; 
IdlLed aa charmi Lozngn, 400; 
pons founil in sacred grove, ijMngQ r 
40d ; saertd, Lofshgo* 397 
Fkrturiiimi custom* and belief jer 
Birth custom* and beliefs 
Fa* de Calais* t*r Boulogne 
Fnlsni : fulluangv 4S9 
Fmdmns* Sl* ja?Sc* Paul tuns 
Pawnee lniituns 1 liorsey’* rm^iini 
of tAiS&irf* 1 16-S 

PeaeocLp E. A. W., Myuertoui 
Smoke, 234-5 

Peacock, XO&S M, 1 Burial in Effigy, 
463-4: Tlw Dandog-ToweiE of 
Italy* 461 

Pea plant: on grave prevents KtSlrtg 
ghost, Jamaica, 74 

Pm* . calm ceretDDfilH% J mid¬ 
summer, Morocco* 36 
Feganuni harmtda r burnt els ait^ 
puriner H KhoraKtri, 138 
Pegasus legend; Hurvivnl of, Asly- 
poEaia* zz 

Pektta and Tlirtb, modem TodoU of, 
Crete* 21-; 

PeSitifi, myth of, 335 
PeloponneFua: Mktalcp J3-4 
PeSaps, myth of, 315 
Fesmll 1 : charm to curse enemy, 66 ; 

faincs, 176; marriage custom, 65-6 
Pennies, Kflitmns, 296 


Penknife, Knife 
Perniyf oVp! - buml, J unc 24, MOiodco, 
-9 w in charms, Lliiihummer* 
Morocco, 34’5 : as medidfle Stc,, 
Morocco* 35-6 
Pentadc as umtilet* 157-9 
Penleeost - Fie brew name far, 43 
PenlrevodiuH: Grossed stone and 

charm* 339 

Peppers l unlucky to cany, J.-?.Tr ns-s fJt 
Persephone: ftasocfau&d with a:iek p 
14^1 nod mistletoe >» r golden bough, 
Italy, 2S5 ; caontatj^ii t 1 rj" Fortum, 
2S5 ; the search !ot r o6.| 

Perseus, King, uw King Fergus 
I'crseu s legend, 350-1 
Persia, ancient; charm ai parOmtioa* 
152 ; eagl ^ im wrjr! d tree, 153 
Perthshire: gAm^r r S6-7, 190-S; mum - 
mine play. 3J E-16 
Peter, St.,jf/Si r FVtrr 
Fhilijspmc islands : falk- .flnma, 36S 
Fly crucians -. Luo td pillar. Mi*l L j, 1 jn 
tal JHmtfjt a/ ffc Eskimo ijm- 

^f a taW fir* j^rjTrriT/hTjfj ^;d^ 
FJf ei /jWM-Mey /u A F jtj/A 

rgoo-i} by Vv. Thalblirer, renewed, 


is'Iiw, King. King Phtw-hai 
PiKEtum, iff L r rhisagLLi 
Plciis, King, .TOr King Picus 
PidiUngton, J. G.j Lurting a \Vaier- 
spaut, 190-1 

Pig 1 Istftck* ghost as, Wye valley* 
l?S ! Hlnt» poured over fctisls 
images^ Lwrigo, 37S, 4D4, and used 
in medicine*, Lt^ngo, 404 1 bead 
iti sacred grove* Loango, 4041 in 
povexbj Lotkogo* 404 } -aded* 
l^Tjangij, 397-B, 405 [ sow of Alba 
Langa, 2S1 i witch in shape of, 
Wye valley, tyt 5 witchs power 
Liver* CflmbndE«hire n l&S, 190 
Pigeon j aatoteui, Stin T i| B nd klaniis* 
114 ; uses herbs for keen sight* 

. - 145 4 

Pigeon s grass s glv« birds k^n 

sight, 143 ^ 

Pilgrii]iiiges s Cpcrmany, 

Pillars, sacred : Malta* "tjo 
Pin : bending as e| | B rm d J4maica, 77 + 
in footmarks injures witch, Cam" 
IwidE^hms ISS ; in ecmes, Scot- 
land. B51 lull* dnppy, lumiiica, tq ■ 
unlucky gift, Jamaica, 69 
PisleSj j« Fairies 

PlACt rhymes: Mnnraouthshir*, 67 
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Plague ; Lr. folktale, Bulgaria, 49Q ; 

mlnicvlaus stay «■ i, F^ennOj. 250-1 
PlanL^in : An^lchSa-MMi naine n 3^4 
FklHiun (fruit): - Ik red after diild- 
hitlh, S, Ntgrrbi, 439 
plants in folklore: 1 J*f tf/ft 3 Artendija; 
Asdantla major; Rerwinck ; Black- 1 
berry bratnbte; Cress t Groan dit¬ 
tany; FI 1 1 wtijra in folklore ; Genista; 
GoiM/i lie-aid spams*; 1 lawkweed: 
fieltMthps; llyv--‘p ; Ivys Km;r- 
Ujjn-Efti; Lettuce, wiki; Maize; Mm- 
drake : Marjoram - Maydweed ; 
Mayweed; Mhliem; Mwn pianist 
M oanw 1 Jrt ; [ « ■- jn wort ferri : Maaka- 

Eaka ; M yrtle t Oleander ; Paisley; 
Pki plunt; Fefumirn harmola ; 
Ff n 1 iyri .yil: I ! i_; tu 11 - £tvu -; Fian- 
l jlLli “ Primrose ; Rue i SntnlinflUB : 
Southern w™ *1 3 Sweet Maudlin; 
Thistle; Valerian ; Vj rui; Wr- 
vnio; Wheat : Lin d Wormwood) ; 
m^rn rfi t , culled un Midsummer 
Eve„ 4* 

Flijing thirds, 11 spiritual-" 4S1 
riOisgSxtnp cuEiom : fin I helkfs: Mur^ 
<*etrs 38-9 

Ploughshare* a.-. votive offerings* 
S. Germany, 

Pluto, itt Eh* 

Pocket-ttajwikerdikr; unlucky gift* 
Jamaica, 69 
PciliUtia* set Hiteuls 

F^Sat inscription, z $4 
Poland 3 goblins, 492 
Fulish people, -f.* Go ml c : (tnrf Poland 
PtiUuK, m Dioscuri 
PolyeuCti^i Si., iff? Si- FolyeucteS 
Fotyrtma3 (.nr Aim If os Lei island. i 
ami Society Uknds); mana 
Eimitiu to Congo fetish power, 

Toly [tbemus ?V|Jti of Jo&kuritS 23 
FojnpcLh cult of Lis uL, Hj, l$2 : 
Gnigrn myth, JjD 

Poinpey the Great, identified with 
Janus, 306 

Ponds : cku rch sunk in, Trcl 3 eck, J&& 
Poplar; in folktale, Bulgaria, 49 1 * 
gmJtlesa Egeria ixssoeia Led with, 
Rome, 2S3 ; twigs burnt, June i4, 
Morocco , 29 

FapHfucrn fei&val, Rome* 32$ 

Porcupine : us saboku n 35&. 

or intern, Bantu a 232 
Portent*, w Omens 
Port Eynon 3 magical riics at Arthur 5 
Stone* Gower, 337 


pfficidiJEI: Zeus - in - she - rain - water, 
Greek*, a66 

I l tv. , se^rti. den’iLMi: ttncmisLa CUrK* 
Anglo-Saxons, 

Powall, P. York : rtcath of, 6, 14 
Frtttncsie i C-i tcul us founder pf, uSSi 
calendar, 330; Fortum. asst>ciatei 3 
with oak sties, 2-S5. 19& ; 

genu at, 297 : ioscri ptions, 263, 

; j upiser an rnk ^r,[ t 254-5, 
?S5; r)aks abund;rtit T atid \ oiaclt, 
a 50'1 i temples al r 2S0 
Prnl ^ unlucky, J^iMjca + 6S 
Fre^denL, election of, 4, 6 
President's Aildrcaa, 5, I i 2 Lj 
P mmxr'ie : operui Luck «43 
PrivemMtLi ; spoils frum dedicated!,* 

373 

Frucas^ King, Kiny Frocwa 
Frocesfii-oc 3 «- : Italy* 13R ^ 4157 * 

4M .■ : round church, S- Ciennany, 


4S1 

^^^l3Jhcd^^ : uf^ktlla n 4 t 3 _ 5 
Ftriscipinu, w Far^cpbunc 
Frotasjcs, St-? J£* Sl ProLafflUS 
Prcaerljs; lkm.-mnr, qS; Ecanga, 
395, 400-4 ; 234; Mon- 

nirHathahire, 67; Ronj:Ln£ t 292 ; 
Shropshire* 67 
I'rar, valky of, ra? llucuis 
Publicaliocts of Folk-Lore S^idetja 
S, 9 

Puft^Sl; beliefs Fmocs anti 

W^tman Lslci, 

FuLse 3 eiileti cemtiunialtyp MnfOCCO, 

I’nlverliatch i famed' grinifrtQlWt 336 
Puri; processitin of Jis^anaih, 257 
Fumlc* t ArgyJJahire, 444 -S 
Pygmalion nod Galatea, modern ver- 
hiern of, A5iyj.xolata_ 23 
Pytho, the witch, Greeks, 21 
Pythoop J4f Snake 


Queen of SheM t half demon, 418, 
and identified with Sibylla, 41^ 
4-^4 

Queertstfind: i |iff aim Arman Ktrcr 
K irilic ; am/ CenkM] 1 Howitds 
Tht sYatire Tribti pf S&u£&-*mt 
rfuiftkifra reviewed, id«-9- 
Quirinu5 T the deily, ^ 56 , 320-1 


Knlint ? Lust rati on ceremony, mid- 
stiTmau^d 32 ; si raw hul norol on 
Wftleri midsummer, 31 
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Vallulh Myths, Thf. 
*ind evMcncc from which they date, 
forA, F. Mjyor, jjq 
ICim i charm to ®htnn T Lcuuqgt^ 
^ ^63-g; on April 2? trmEical] 
Moroccts 3J-3; Jupiter iu, 3*5-9 ; 
r ’ r, ™T JsJTULLHa, 7j ; DlflcOf of B 
75 3 * h Argyllshire, 

jaw ^Itecp 

ja-ir Easter isbird 

®** f lS,,fc!W Year ceren-mtay againsL 

Morocco, 41; omen from Lomum, 

Jaiualca, 71 ; mt drily?, 
37«> : tabooed, larai^o, 

with fetish puwEf^ Looted, 

Rav Gab ; tpika in sacred grote, 
Loaitgo, 405 

R ote% in ^ el 

Rc 1 bi f rl l J*f RidfKzouXbia 

■Red: in charm for cow diseases 
Glencoe. 61 ; Easier e^s, Hucuu! 

: ptai on gnr« pmisnl Ht-icbj 
ghost T Jamaica, 74 
Red animals, m Sunk* 

Rwibrook : Roman Road or Turks" 
r Ltlds, J63 

R^I earth, in midsummer churm for 
%‘liw a Murax*, 33 
R^j/ugiTim fcsti¥Al + Rome, im-i 
RcpilUis lie, bauEe of, jqi 

KcjJicarmiEi.jn tpeliefs: Anittalk* 
Jamaica, 77; Mad™**,, 
^TP, 2J5 ; Romany 595.6 
Rttaiiuiiihiiri s bow described, Wve 
vaEJcy, 175 J 

R^^cnj, begin tdnga ^ dfccmKd + 
ro^&j 109-tj 

“f llw AniniB, Th*. 
JflP Si W. Thomas. 24s, 428.33 
ReWu-i, Kine, at King Remu, 

KqgtfliH in fe&ktn, nt Fm^t- Tittdi 
Tortoise; oufJTmUc 
Kct'cnadis, atf Ghosts 

^.iS, 226-40, 353.4* 

R w^KJp 

aswcUtcd with oaJ,- 

“ ° r Ra,lln ^ “4 

R *h n «j m r iain,: mu ^ 


Rhyme*; l-'« CpIlMinffigl 

rhyme*; F«i!k-song= ; ou.i' TW* 
"V" 1 **); Argyllshire, 93.7, jochiD. 
430 - 4 ; Mrautinuthiflirt, 67 : (Ji^, 

RjSi or Chinn ?, by F. flirty . 98 
Riddles: Argylhhrrc, 44S-9; Ger- 
mm fr 493 i fjiwce, 355; Masai, 
J 34 * 1*1 SoJrtttion Intends, jiS 11 - 

„ ,78i J3J 
KirfdJe-Staiy hum the Wve V*Ucv 
by K E, Sfkes T 35j 
Rif Befhm t m p dsnmmereUstoms, 34 
37 + 4 ?r and fires, 30. but no \ C w 
' ™ Hre, 41 ; pEugghlnj, custom, 

jS j watering v [ra ^ Yew, 

4- ' wrild E34 burfil Do ciarc sick 
animal,, 46 

RiKht j m omens fnmi pans of body 
_F]ort and Jamitim, 75 

RjDgs, finger: Amulet r Etmscins, 145 
BAvas mid strains: 

"™*t ? JutumA^ goddess of, Fjtm c 
ZJl; Mraw hulTmrjied Oft, mid- 
Summer, Morr^co, 31 ; wilier salt 
at m.ktsujniniif T Momcto, ts 
k * Killing calf 11 duppy, Jeuimjcr. 7p, 

Rrjfiuins, andeM: Ttie European 
ilsy-C.r^, IIL, Tbt liilians, 1^ A_ 
M. Cook, 260-351, 462 
rtiinie: {let ahe unJtr tumei tf kings, 
^raj 1 , i^c 1 ,); Anb,inine Ci^l nmn 367 j. 
AicmtiM, jS9 , 2S2 : Caelkn, 1S0, 
aBj ; Campos Marditi^ 270, 313, 
pg ; CapstoJ, 26^9, 273, ^ 
m = caens. 3to n 305, 304 ^ 

3 to; corny N. 304 6; dk-miur, js£ ; 
E^iitdine, 3S2 31 forbiiJd eo nzime 
Wi 29 *; Forum, 330; Forum 
Tfuifftimxuna, *?£; FWm, Wt || 
in, J71 ■ j ; Fugatki. FstivaJ, 359; 
gcniu-t nf, JarsicntELEn, 3Si ( 

300; Poplifugin rcHJLral, 33S-30' 
run chtttm, 26S-9J ft^li^n 
fe,Httvni, 330.1 . re* aactunim, aat, 

I'vtSlfil 1 tms . 2*0 S 

SnbUmn bridge, jafr; temple,, ;?D 

m, 2*0, 2S3 304,309 rupm'i 
Cnlanm. tfj • Vetkw, i»i; v£k| 
Tugins, 14.7 

Romoju*, King, lee King komniu, 

^„«CS - “» 

Roru j Is bilkby, *57-8 
gsywr Sente, ,et Sinn Rr^k 

Ross < MuM; \MiTWl COStOplS^ $$ 
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: [j-« a!.. • Applenoss j 

ElimL Isle: iittii Munkjelivj ; games, 

8i r 347-8, 43s 

Rc*i-i] t*vor ; legend at tin MacCoul 
1S6 

Ronmania: (nsr aha Prat] - t found* ■ 
twjn cLLEiEutti. gipsies. 422 ; legend 
of Archangel Gavriil, 41 $-11 

W. fi Dr s election as presb 
deni, 4, 6; f^cstdenffe Addict 5* 
14-26 

Rjiiii tribes, Moxlwo, 37 
Ruittdejifi ; droll, Q 
Rate 1 in cofftn, if on tnn*i thshire, 66 ; 
sprig of rue nr cimarur* amulet, 
Naples 132-61 

Rules of Fi ilk-Lore Society* 3 
Rule's ox *atles protect from duppje% 
Jamaica* 71 

KiipEuiE* charm ag»in*t, Monmouth¬ 
shire* 65 

Rnsfila: (■;« fl/ro Ukraine); folklfrrcp 
collection of, l6 ; ikon* 369; m ld> 
summer hon fire, 46 ; fwi rising f he, 

4&1 

R-utheniiinSs, iw Bojlti; Hue ids ; ati*i 
L&nk\ 

Sabines: E-Vr oAe Fidenae): a b&ricmea 
of Rome, £78; driven from Rome 
by waters, ago ; king Titus Taldus, 
301 ; P. VderiUfi* 303 
Satfci XomiEia* Rome, 3 31 
Sscrifite; 475 T 

—Europe* 44 46 i Lesbos, 
»; LiMJigD, 384 ; Morocco. 41 ; 
Higorb, 435, 438 ? Rome, 331 ; 

—in frnindflliaai h 42 2 r Rome, 
336-7 ; to Thor, Iceland 1 339; 

IQ dead, I ceSond, 359 ; to Nereid** 
Greeks, 21 
Sag*** . r fr fdktils 
SiqgzxiirAatz ./rr by £, 

am| P. Milzclike* reviewed, 493 
Sihiit tribe, Morocco; on midsummer 
customs, 29, 36 
Sahara 1 anlmuL taboo, 229 
Sl+ Aimes well, Ticlleck, e6£ 

St- Anthony's Day: h Wdng aruffials, 

S- Ittly, 155 

Sl Antonio, Cem of, Gubbio, cti-c 

f j+m 

St- RurthoJ^icew a Day; charm far 
eyes, Monmnuthahirc^ 67 
St- Rinise* in legend of Merlin, 411 
St. Briavels: charmer, 167-8; folk¬ 
lore from. 161-79 


Sl Cothberfs heads, encjinjits as,, 

St' ? Da 3 iiiftn T in procession, Pnlernnn, 
2S1 

SL Demetra, in fcdk&tin, Eleuds, 24 
Sl Elijah, Hutruli, TO 
Sl Floras as one (if Dioscuri, 21 
Sl George t llucul-,. 50; in May 
Song, E'adstow. 5.H ; &.-? patron of 
nnimah* S. Germy, 482 
SL Gervosius as tma of Diir-.*rHri T S3 
Sl Giorgio, Cero erf* i! jiibbii k F 254-5 
St GiovnmiL, procession of, Hirr«« T 

•" i t 

Sl Hilda S destruction of snakes, 

j!3 4 

Sl James's Day and Grottoes, by F. 

G. D'Arthp iSao 
St. Jancmrim r on amulet* 15^ 

St, Ji^hn's Beard dotter T -vv! GofU j t 
beard spinca 

Sl likhn’t Day 1 in charm* VaL dc 
Morgins, ^66 

Sl John's Ft'c t charm made on r Val 
de Mergin*, 466 
SL John's Hurub, 54 

Sir Knfitidos one of Dioscuri, 30 
St. Kjfdn : dance, 2nS 
St. KolottiuLp as patron of anitmds, S. 
Germerry, 4S2 

Sl Lauyits as one of Dioscuri* a r 
SL LetuKurd ^ patron of animals. S- 
Gcrmany, 481 

Sl. Margaret oi Cortona as moon 
guddess, 14c 

Sl Mnry Magdalene a* moan gnfJdes&p 

„ Hi ^ 

St. Ktebola-I (GLam.); Castle Corrig 
craml ech * 339 

St. PanJinu.ft, in duridng tower T Nnl.a, 
247-3 

St. Feter; in efiatici ■-, Wye Talley* 367; 

In folktale* Bulgaria ic., 4^)0- 1 
St, PfcJyeuctes one of f^iosimns m 
Sl Fmi asitti one nf Dicsrni* 20-1 
St^ Rossi La. festival oF, PjJrnno, ijn 
Saints-; DJoscuri as, tc> 1 ^ MoorUli, 
P 

St. Stephen n ns patron of animals, S. 
Gemiany, 4S3 

Sl. Ubaldo, Cero of* GnblHo, 251-6 

{/Mr) 

SL WUllhald, m jwirun of animals* S- 
Germany* 482 

S|. Wolfgang h as pulton of mimalsp S. 
Germany, 482 

Sakenali devils, ShorduiHl L-Dnd:-, 113 
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5 a£ii: hymni (] f, 3 6z, *9., 299, 

30Q; Jupherthe Ughl-bringei, 3162; 

pnHectom rjf, p 1 woiiice fey, 330 

S*Hsbnry I lute ; in legend of V&nJ- 
p«n T 4 ti -2 
Saliva* in Spsic ting 

Sfljii; liathbg, «'femonkaJ p 32 \ cure 
iui diseased ev*s B 29; straw hut 
bomt on river, midsummer, 31 
Salmon : in folktuJ^ Wdo T 337,9 : 
Salmon's Leap, cbfcSdren’a game, 

Argyllshire, 7b 

Satona, ftkljLCe of, 315 
Salop, jw Shropshire 
Sail: bnml as chm-m, &L BriavcE^, 
16^; on corpse. >ratinHHplfcdu«, 
66 : eaten ccrcmimbdlyp at fitil 
ploughing. Morocco, j«? t and 

MuraccOj ^<40 j 
calen for dlrbaliftO, Jamiiica, 73 
Sam Lhjcllh t to colour Fasts* 
Hnajfj, 34 

■Ssmmqm. Bcneventem 

San Cc*Mtl!> r in jpnoC«fikirs, folermo, 

351 

Sand : prelects from. ghosts. Jamaica, 

74 

Santa kmalia, F*Hiv*l of, Palermo, 

250-1 

Sant 1 i : ba!dii p Cero of, Gubbio, 251.6 

Saiakrtelc fcw*, Le*tjos, 20 
Sarnm, sacrifice to, 326 
Saturnalia, J24 

Sawtiih; in mil in mered grove# 
^g°i J 99 : W 3 GUI as sign of 
ottict*, Usn S o. m 
Slit met, ±ftf fldini Ab Sec 
Scaiiis and bdrny, ctumn Si- 

Bnavel s, e6S 

Seal I np shclK ; associated with St- 
James the Great, 182 
Scnlj^:; in lullaby. 457-8 
Scandinavia : | .-.- l t.,Vu Dun mark ; Nor¬ 
way ; an* Sweden); laid* yf world 
tn*# 153 

bouuh, jh Beetle 

Serplrc i aiib eagle, Rora^ 302, 307, 

_ 3 * 0 . 

Anhiv/dr FMihinde 
reviewed, 4913 

Stipdy Affinn-nns, ixiputar worship of* 
3*J-4 

Sctsnnrs: keeps off w[ieb, CamlkHdg^ 
i™*. 1K7 j mills nol rut with, 
6i! ; unlucky gift* Jamaica, 

*7 


1 Scuppw> del Cano, n The, at Ftm gflCe t 
by kUsi T- 1 « Weston, 13 r + 1S3 4 
Scorpion : blinded by mb on April 
3 Jlb t Monaco, 33; charm incaidt, 
Jamaica, 69, 76 

Scotland; [ter <rfsr Hebrides | |-|jyjh- 

knda; Orkney ttiaoritf ; , Shetland 
Islands; oW u Ji.i-r j 1 teun ft &&}; 

Sargent and Kittr«^t r i Am --W, 
*** Px/xter PaiiAJs ra- 

view^td. 33^-40; fDlk-.wnp, j .27 
Sa>ing r (-'rj^tal-gaaicig 
So* 3 lelicfs ami cystenu: ii[cr &w«f 
at iiiirisammer, ^TtH:^KCl:l l 34 
Seaftifdl, Mt Birds in fnlUore 
Sea-cikw, in frc^.:i, Fampeii, 350 
SeaL'dmgmi: cm Etrnsem scnmb h 274 
Ses-gfKla f jm ulm Fosddon); Jupiter. 
Ri>me, 272 

Searki.itae amulet against ei'i] eve, 
Naples, 133 

i>eaj; soldier of rtiRrauh d Fanwa# 4S7 
Sea-mew s in gpuue, Barm inland* 440 
Seat^: ™ens ftijm, Jamaie^ 71, 7b 
Secrjitwl wgbt: Ulencoe, 61-2 
SiiC^Laiyp diictinii of r 4 
Ssetet wsdeties s S. Nigeria, 437-S 
Sclincinie: Fciseui Iq^ndp 351 
S#iwii Sancnsp dairy, ayi 
Scptemlftf ] lit, CclcbestH HyiEtr 
t ea^t, tSj ; dancing- tnw r er {iTocm- 
sirin, Vitefbo, 3-45-57 p deni spoils 
branjlilrs, 454 ; Rood Fair, Pum- 
ftiw, 4 SJ 

Sepnmmi Sevcrm: 43 Zeus, 314 
SerpenE, j« Snake 

Semu-iTldliili! King, &et King Semns 
^ Tnliiu 5 

Seven : fmils as charm At puituriljaii,, 
I'ersLH, 153^ in pmpadng magic 
water, MoTOten t j \ t vipers fashion 
chaim-FtiuirSp Caiumess, 336 

Tkt x reviewed, 

SE^Jdt i built into fpimdntitm, ttuu- 
inunia *c.# 422 ; crime li> temple 
nEi, Barili, 372^ enters and leave* 
man by mDuib, BariB, 372 ; lo«l 
if name answered when b bed, 
Jamnka, 73; vital Cart of man, 
Bavih, 372; wizard can atcal, 

, Baiili, 372-3 

Shambp the ^tone-culting warm, 419 
Shape^ahifLing- by Bnudji, Abyssmkp 
E J 5 * N-rteid, Cr^Lc, 22 ; 'by 

wiich, Wye v.iltcv* 171 ; 'mlmon 
imud p Wrtfcs^ 3 j£.9 
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Shark ■ fin in Ku2td Ldattgp, 

40a ; a* icuem. ShorLbnd iikuidv, 
114 

Skawta tribe. Morocco; midsummer 
coring cercmnny* Mworn, 3(1 ; fin 
midsninmer wjt^ cuswm.s 34 
Sheha* CJuecn of, Je* Quftn iff SbtfU 
Sheep: black, gbcnkt a*, Wye volley, 
175; ewe in May song, Ir'iidmtiw. 
58; in lullaby* Argyllshire, 451; 
in New Year custom* Morocco, 41, 
Scotland* 211; aarritked, Morocco. 
43 » Rome* 331; straw, maijonuu 1 
.md alum burnt In protect, Manteca, 
Z-fi 

ShrEtai. MofCCO& = midsummer belief* 

IM 

Shelly sea * in burial ceremony, 
4®i fof gfOttM** Si. 
James's day, Leytonaroiie £c_. s iJij. 
E; offered after chUdbirth &c_. S* 
Nigeria, 435. 439 

Shetland i^tundri: ship procession, 

a S9 

Sim^A disease, Anglo-Saxon name 
for, 363 

Ship: in pradesHon, Castellmnini, 
^56, Luxor r 257. Ndla, 247 [/*z?*h 
Palermo. 250, Shetland islands &c.* 
*59; ihip car satred, and™ 
Europe, 25$ 

SbLuh tribes r 27-30; midsummer 
bfcikfy md customs, 32-4* 30-7. 42 ; 
New Year files, 41 ; p Lough i Jig 
coaiivm. 3S-9 
Shooting* j« II Liming 
Shorlland islands,; | net **fz& Alu, 

Bahama volcano ; aaJ Balbi 
mnunlains); folklore of, II4-5 
Shrupjhlitf : tm aJs& Bishop's Castle | 
dn,/PuEv^rhatch); lo Ik-song, 127 ; 
GI&l's Dyke-, tradition of. 175 
Shrove Li tie ; gxk fighting, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 204 

Siam : Malay States of, 4% 5 ofeltigs 
by fowlers, 4&S-g 

Stbukus or lor hidden animals, H.itu is t 
*«. 333 , 356-7 
Sibylla, legends of* 416 
Sieily^ {in itfw GLrccuta ; Messina ; 
Palermo: dttJ Seunimtej 5 three- 
_ eyifd Cyclops* 276 
Sickle: in harvest C£remony T Ulster, 

life 

Sidi Busman s dioned branches from 
New Year fm to sanctuary of* 
Morocco* 40-1 


Sign lanj^oage ; school eh ildren. Seol- 
Inmdp 2ld 

Sikes. E. E,, Riddlo-Stwy From the 
Wye Valley. 35 * 

Silver: on amnia amulet always of, 
Naples, 134; me ml of lunar god- 
dew. 153; water containing, as. 

_ chun* Scotland. 334-6 
SHvtif Water, by EL Lovett* 334-5 
[ptefl 33 fi 

riilvii, ilynasry, Albu Longn* 2S7, 251 
Silvios* King. King Silvias 
hdrena amulet against evil eve, Naples, 

m 

Sirens, possibly in cuiu^tB amulet. 
Naples* 141 

Sistrnm, perhaps key of dnumitn. 143 
Sithy, King. m King Sitho 
SkelfcEH.in r evil fcierng as p Australia^ 43a 
Skidi f p -iiinee fr Jflp iWnee Indians 
Skiria, l aiiifV , omens 3 toih 1 Jamaitm, 
7 * 

SW: Atim h deity, Fawtie» f 117 ; 
The European Sky-God, by A. B. 
Cookp 2to-333 p 4O2: naxric gritu 
10 nimher of twina* ila-ttuog^, 300; 
4 iap*;riHrtU ml ljconga in* AustmliiU 
twirti the children nf, EU* 
Kotiga* JOG 

Skye* Isle of: saying while swinging. 

Sloth r skin worn as charm, Cqe^jOi 
jE*y I, Emil for mourning, Ccni'o, 

SmsltpoK : Adi;lo-Sman name fr^r. 
363 ■ leopard^ skin protccta iram r 
Loanee 351 

Smith. 3lis5 l\ Annancy Talcs* ff 
Smoke 1 good for ej'es T Morocco 2$; 
mnajic utmtides of, Europe, 45* 
Morocco. 30; mysteriau% Cndncy, 

« ^* * 

Snake ; m uniulel. Naples, t$$ 3 ug- 
5 T > a 53« (S/p i^o oip 

crown ot Isj?., j 50; associated wtih 
world-tree, 133 ; bl ind e d hy min of 
April 27th, Morocco, 33; charm 
ugainst, Morocco* 33 ; ehu-in-slooes 
fftihioned by vipers* Cairhn&is, 436 ; 
destroyed by hL Hilda, widtlrr, 
333-4 5 gefiiiH as. Romans T jgii 
hijusehotd. li-^jcinled with children, 
Tentom* ijt: Nereid m shape of, 
Llrctc^ia ; python ftastboko* tiailan* 
357 1 reincLirnarion in. Mndagificar, 
2J0, 235, Masai, -35 J repelled Iw 
moon* and maun ptams* ljBj frkin 
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of bo* euinitietiTt 1 i« wwrtoJ grow. 
Loougn, 401 ■; *mkt etu, Pawn***, 
117; listing *iper sacred, Lufttijiij, 
401'3, At .id in *ocre4 grow, 

Mptlh 402 ; iuific wtorlfi its *dil« 
stoDHt Hebrides 336; in votive 
otft-ringi, S- Germany r 4S3 ; while 
and rud T in Jiigend isf Merlin* 414 
Snow : from Jupitfii, 265 
So*k>- secret KWety, .437 
Society utuirEi, w Tahiii 

s 19^ reviewed, 

I Itf-ZIL 

^w'i^y7 t «ijvj7 j’i^'wh^ repent 

of CamhiLdge eapedif-m lo Tories. 
Strains, vS 

Sol, the god, Romani, 270 
Solo mon is binds: l sa a Isa Ikr again- 
viile; N-Chnaaeol: Shuttlmnd UEjinds; 
a«rf Trsmin isJmd); Ribbed Z&vi 

J^ahn istiUr i tt A r dJVrtf.‘ii±Jlrt« 
Sittetaa-//tstht reviewed, 1 13-6 

SoWnnn, Ring, in King Solomon 
Solution of the Gorgon Myth* A, by 
F- T- Kl worthy, J 50 -Z 
Somalis, Z34 

Snmboa: whsid and leopard, 393 4 
Some Notes from SoutKem Nigeria, 
__ by 11- F. DunnuL-, i+j, 434 9 
Some Notes on the HucuIl, by Mis* 
M. L, Hudgsom |p 4^55 
Samwid ! fuEfc-song’. 137 
Song3 T ic* Fulk-iong^ 

Sonin ; cricket as Vffljj, 395 
Sorrento: bodkin** hair, 140, 144 
So'uiiiin^ |ttt aha Khartoum); (slant 
in, 495 fr 

Souls 1 (w a/ii Reincarnation beEi^faj; 
amongst Haval i r 371-6 t caught by 
fruh dev Lb, Sbortlaob islands, 115; 
dwell in bom Ac* on relative^ 
head, Basdi, 174-5« given by 
J □ pitez, 397-fi ; journey after rjcaib, 
Aranda trihe^ 431, Pawnees, I tS 
Sou [ h America: (irr alut Arawaks : 
u fti/ Topi) 1 Ehrcnrdch F s /he 
Mythm unJ Lagwmkm drr .1 md- 
amftt&amfttAtx UrttiPtfr smd ikrt 

Bniihun^tn zn Jt.ntM ,\W- 
UTtrtn'^Uj ttttj dtr aL r r n U'tU 

Te*iewtd, 4B3-6 

Smith AustmlS r {rtt visa Arunta 
Inbe i Hieycri frihe; Rakish bribe t 
flm/ Uiitninjua tribe j; 11 ti Witt's 
Trtr Wa/iTtf ^ Triles pf ScafK-uat 
j 4 a irfrtflia rcTteweii, lai-y 
Southernwood t repeb setpnnb, 138 


ScuiLh-wcfit wind, (Ngnmdoh fetishes. 

brought by* Congo, J79hHo 
Suw ? jw PEg 

Su*mg euatams anf| belief*; Mcr- 

oQm, 39 

Spain 1 aha T iimso] * addaummer 
fwniires, 47 

Sfiifta : colt of ArtumLi* zga 
Speati r second sight, hi 
Spider 1 rjmen from* Jamaica, 74^7$; 
tm[ujckj p Du kiil, Jamaicn^ 71, 76; 
Wfib aCTrj-i- bux Sign of gbo3l T 
lamnuca, 74 

Spun tie whurrb m snmlets t Grot 
Britain, 33b 

SpinEs, Hucal belief in, 30-1 
SpLmea aryncu^. *& Goafs heard 
spiraea 

Spitting: in cfcjtnn, WaJes, 339: 

nmen from, jaamiea, 76 
Springs : hpifdJlg in, mid rammer* 
Afrirocoo> 32; New Y r caj, Mor- 
«cn p 41 j Fomtts. god of. Italy: 
290 * saeml, Sr Germany, 4B1 ; 
*rV4H, tnagicitl water from, Mur- 
OCO>, 33; Wuier ^aJ t at msil summer* 
Morocco 34 

StdJi^irrhhire: tJir a/ra Talk f lb* 
Hlll)t maV^Xiic rite f 462 
Stai^: &Jra Leo cunstelLiLioti 1 arid 

Mlllty Wny); on coins emblem of 
diviriity, 300- i t 304, 110; cult 
juiumysl Pfciwnra, 117 : lq folktale, 
KleuWS, 241 supernatoral beings 
u, Atumlia, 106 

SUmuiftp F, M.: review by>—Cbari- 
wic^B Sfiufifi fj* AngfaSajKm 

urf-S 

Sti:]i3icnp St., tit St- Stephen 
Sf tK'.kingii: Omens Emm. JacmLci, 
tn thy me, Aig)dEshint F ,131 
Stones : {a* vUi* Cmmlechi: a 
Pillar^ Head) i luetyl uf jupiLeii 
Romfip z&i-q ; ilryp|MKt by 
and wizard, nlouceateTflhfre 1 , 175 
bded t Ant rim 1 ^41* Caithni->s r 

i#X hung in fruil-lR«9h «»J- 
suramcTp Morcccop jb; monnitthi, 
Trrl]«k F 163-4? Lhrawu by Fin 
MncCnui, Down, tS6 
Stork: hi folktate h Eleuns, $4 
SirtemSi t amulets and charms agaiosl , 
t^imi!irty r 45, VnJ de Alorgins* 466 : 
bmtight hy eril spiriL^ Shortiand 
isLanda, 115 

Straw : burin, miduraimer* Morocco, 
28-9 
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Slii^k* the goblin, Greeks, 21 

Sfnates in Am-&*-Sa.Ttm /Jlftafr* rr ? 

by Hl M- Chadwkk, reviewed, 
133-6 

Sul hanker rock : first visit custom, 

m 

Sun: ^odatcri with ortk mistletoe, 
&***&£ nod Italy, 284-5, Q3id TDjCj 
1 j 9 i Baletmiai 01 men of the snn t 
%£ric», 3501 chaftm for sun- 
alaine, 44-6, Rome, 3 id 7 code and 
«4jtc emblems of, Lyeia it., 1481 
Controlled by kings, Q reect and 
3*7 i ffitt and wheel symbols 
<A Italy, 2j-2 r 2S4 - cmpeiar* 4 * 
iun ems, Kostin*, 317 : in frill*, 
tales, BnlgaiicL, 490, EPeasb. 24, 
lig. $, America, 4%; 
Janus <>r Dianus as sun god f 277., 
lu|ifcC*T as, 272-3 ; I -103 
*a symbol of, 146; from, 

Jamaica* yz, Rum*, 317; t=mpk 
lo T Rinnans, : wheel or orb of 
Fnnujia, Italy, 2:14 ; i-wdaip asso¬ 
ciated with plinllicism,. 477 
Sundials, Tfcllwk, 164-5 
Sunrise s water inagic properties before 
New Year,, MafOCGO, 4 ] 

Sn 5 coamjy \ l-wr AgSu ; 

TazetvpaltJBerbef trills, 27, 30; 
mltlsniiti mcr customs, 3 o, 42 . *7 
&h*xs 1^7 

ijm herLandsh ire r 90 

SwaHuw: umen mini. Jairaki, 75 
Swearing, j«k Ini] irecalions - or*/ 

Onriu 

Sweden ;■ Yule. 3,67 
Sweeping bouse at night unlucky* 
Jamiuca, 69 

Sweet maudlin us moonHow£f T 146 
Swinging rites* 461-2 
Swings: name in Gaelic, Sft ; sayings 
while swinging, Hebrides, 86 ' 

^ W is* Quunr, A K by MIl;s I- £L broad - 
wood, 465-7 

SwitJtflfihndi [as Berne; ana 

Valais): SfAvmiumtAii Ar<kiu 
fur Vaikikmmit reviewed, 401-3 
Swtnd : in dimnila amulet, Naples, 
14 6 

Ta^T 475 : Congo, ^ 39040&: 
Hottentots, 355. ; Madagascar* 

227-31 

T'afi&ii 1 ‘t Tid/fnirm^ .2 jVAJitfiufflf; 

ZltIfiJ£ {Irn-riptTVe it tkj&rj.'fiif* by 
A. van G*tUirp T reviewed, 236-33 


Tages, supernatural being, Etrm. 
esns. 

Tahiti: folktale, 4^ 

Talk » l tb' Hill: atayp»dc ri?c, 462 
T M', in charm again&l, Eiiakes, Mor- 
J®- 1J 

laojuiti, Kmg h King Tanjnisi 
Tasuianw ^ origin otf abirigiiie?, 101 
Tatars ^bcide of evil bsing, Aranda 
trih^ (Am), 430 
Taira nu>umAms, ret Qdrale 
Tiiieruill i tnidsinnmcr frrfe,,. 3^ and 
ba!bing T jz 

Teeth: in dfc-ritna!, Jamaica, 76; 

omen froni, JautiUsi, 71 
Tclepatb} r r 4^1 

T'emSje form of hatw.ti*licli s E, Afrin% 

Tenns: fi)lktali% 24 
Tent: bunu, Midsuinm^ Mnitpcca, 
Jt l c^eninny nl pitcbifig T Mur- 
ucco^ 39 - 40 : sprinkled, AVu» Y&u:, 
Monxm t 41 
Terenm gens, coins i>F, 

Tclium; Kir" Berbery 27 
Thcscni legend, sumnh aT, Telo- 
pewinesus 33^4 

Thetis, maderti vcidon of tale nf, 
Crete, 21-z 

Thiele: as charm against evil eve, 
MoKicco, 36 

Thinrtis.^ N\ W L : Gtuirp ManriiLge, 
bo 1 Nine un Me, WhcnVs The 
Unncmg.T<iw-cr ProccsidtlsQf Italy, 
357-9 ' '^he KePigious Edens of Hie 
AntntiiK 24z r 4;^33. : review s by, — 
Jifuriz&l L V Amtt-u-xm AtJJtierir, veil 

svii, 36a; Haines Tfo Mami\ 
Tfoir /^nfritarfund Riik -Zurr, 234- 
S; StW* Airifv A-r^r E /Jfrr W M 

A/rn a K ,^5j-S- ; po LlJ cill iocs of t;i>n- 

lincma! Folk .Lore Societies, 401-3; 
Bttficy*! TraJitiims if ihf SJtidi 
i 16S; EK'lWs IVtst 
Afrita kjm ami VtJter 

Addnssti^ 405-6 

Thomas, T. II. h A Fsher-Sliity and 
Other Kotes frtrni Soath Wales, 
337-4^ 

Thor, saeriFi^ to, IcelaniJ n 350 
ThonDcss^ I L'litnnrJ : saefifice to Tlaor, 
359 

Thrace, iff JI i*rtu^ 

Thruihing-doc* t ^irinkled with magic 
water, Morocco, 41 
Three 1 : dend riae on 4p| ni^ht, 
Jaitmie^ 70; eyes o i Cyclops, 
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Sicily, J>: feces of Hecate zryq, 
&fl 4 jftlttt*. 376-9 ; in signing the 
Huouls, 50 

Thrr »]in1ii + tFTtmcMiy before journey, 
KucuUp 50 

Th.Lii 1 i li : dswflt protect!bees from, 
MoEOCeO* 2# ; from tpinLSp Ifuculs., 
5! : Jupiter a-; Ehs ruler ged, ah#- 
71 j Tobce oT AlljiTfL. Australia, 4J0 
ThcmdiLrbiilL: ed is arid flwiib as, 333: 
njcct T of Caligula, 3? 3 ; on shields 
Ac., Romans, 319 j ns syttibdtk of 
sty-gad, Italy,. 274-5, 304-5; tr-rm 
applied lo 305 : of Three 

kinds, Italy, 

Thunderstorms, a* Storms 
Thursday: in game, Argyllshire, Si 
Tiber river : Dianas Ehlfcset nl F jyjQi; 
sacred : *ak o£ cuo 

Tiberius Caesar: identified wpm Jupi- 
1 tt, 31Z ; medallion of, jl l 
T ibur ? cidt of J updter, zSa % Diana a 

*kv gUtltf CSS F ^9 t rC1 JklillOrQtfl F 

m 

Tifeta r Mnuot : Diana, cult of, 2K2 
Tina ut Tin is, deity, Etruscans, zS-i 
Tmit/n Abbey, tradition of, 166 
Tira.wa, deity!' Pawnees, 117 
TUua, Kjo|K.'Tur r llmndeibatE on corns, 

m 

Tituh Taring King, jw King Titos 
Tatius 

Tpr^Uli tribe (Allkk)t Orj^nisotitm of, 
472-3 

Toad; not in dmaffEtft imuriet, Naples, 
154; omen from, JwjinLra, 73 
Ttadatnols t fairits C \m* from, Mou¬ 
rn 1 i-uihshi re, 170 

Toothache, charm agaiflil, St, 

BriskttFi, 16H 

TGm batonC 3 , ;« GrarestQMS 
Tonalajui* deity, Sbortland island*, 
HS 

Ton^s t in dWinatLOfi s^mc p Argyll¬ 
shire „ 79-S0: placed ctnder jnllow 
E^est-, Argyllshire, fio 
Torru-i S trails: nepoiM of Cambridge 
eapediElnti, 13 

Ttinoise: il4 toUtc offering* S, Ger¬ 
many, 4S2 

Toctmisni : 473 ; A/rfca> us, 

357 ; A usual la, l&y-S. 145, 470-3 ; 
Madag&s^ 227-30; origin M, iq8; 

toickik djieiq diseua^l, Aflitfslii, 

4bS-7a; Shartfafid island^ 114 

Touching ground, rre Earth 

Tpwy met t in FnTk Laic. 337^9 


rraJrWwi +' 4 jt iWcY by 

G, A. Dorsey, reviewed,. ii6-B 
Tra jan’s column, *v Rome 
Translation of MuJlnr Folktales, by 
E. Hupii, Lpo 

Trr mare : sprinkled with magic water 
before bun*], Mi»sw t 41 
Treasurer, demon of, 4 
Trtt*ary island: totetmiun, 114 
Tfetp-*- in folklore: f w alt* AJtfeHree ; 
Apple-tfttj Asb-Lree ; Rwrh lree; 
t Ider-tree; llrergr^n iu.h ■ tree J 
Fig-i™ ; Ftr-tnce t Fruit trees 7 
Hawtbom-iree ; Llrat ; Mmimba 
tree: Not-tTee; Oak-sree t DIlte- 
tree; Poplu; and Yggilrasitl ■ tree) 4 
amulet msplred by tree cult, Naples, 
I5-T- j: htinrifc:' itmlrT garden trees, 
|une. Mofoeec, ; cansed lo fall 
by spirits, H ueo[s F 3 [ ; pknCed Ln 
memory Qibtrrh of child, hr. Nigeria, 
439 : sacred, Lmrtgo, 37^, 39S-9 
TregitgEe: J ; gbira^, 64-5; 

Slant, 63-4 

Tndlcek: the Bkmcly Field, 1G3 ? 
faides* 17 - 6-7 ; folktaT^ frum. r?_* ; 
tnortoliths gbring mat, 163^; 
Nbe Wd3s t 166 : Hidillon of 
Harold* 164.5; Virtuous Weils, 
165^6 

Triden-t as symbol of water giid, ludy* 

= 74‘5 

Trtslan legends, 427 
TfoQi: Faroes, 487; Iceland, ,359 
Tri. j y: iitrdvil of tale of wooden hut*?, 
AHTObda, 22 

Tuc^fciy: in grune. Ross^shire, |r 
Titllttfi Htotiliiis, King, ** King 
Tullu* Him i!]ua 

Tumbiers T gins*: omen from, Jamaica, 

7 * 

Tupi, as culture earrk-rs, 486 
Turf laid on corpse, MonmauthEfrife r 
66 

TurlaSo : mcdnllicH] of Ttberius, 31! 
Ttifkoydo-Ada, «*■ Cyprus 
Tut hirv-i n ■ Europe t (j uA* Bulrptria£ 
Macediirtja ; Thrace i VValSa- 
cbin); Greek folklore, collection of f 
j 6-35 

Turtle: in folktale, ajigo, 4OJ-3; 

nbdl In sacred grove, Lriangci, 403 
Tu**ny, ift Cortona ; Ftfuri^ ; .mj 
FloptACe 

. Tosculoifii; cult of Diana in l^tcb- 
wood, 2K3; gnu Juvcnda^ JoJ ; 
T*fltln dictator fn jui. 291 
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Tutelary f>i*b : name kept s/gctz t, 
Rome, 09$ 9 

TwaniiriLii i spirit. Aranta tribe, ip6, 
221-3, 42 3 ; taught ciraimcMon, 
Amnda tribe, 450 

Twins 1 chiliifun, of sky. Ba-Rnngo, 
jew ; represent lwo-fold sky-god, 
JQQ 

Tsvu; dual kingship, I inly, jed-i : 
headed ui laced Janets anil Jupiter* 
2?$, 

Ubaido, ijt,, j«Sl V ball It 1 
Ubl l conn 11 ii"- ,-u l rbytn e r zetls; sbnee, 
20S : games, S5 t £4, 9 $, *93, 

34 J. S-li; lulU'.iiM, 432, 45 Si; 
rhymes, 5 + 3 * frying wbtJc swing, 
trig. Sfi 

tikr.L:.:.r' ■ Cosmwoiiy, 

Uldri Sit Aril tnbe f Monwi; irud- 
summri fir^ 29 

"Utater; | .w Am H m; Cuchnlsinn 
i-iuWTi); corn baby, 

*-■>- 3 ^, 1 * 5-6 

Ulthaana* sky heing 3 Australia, 428* 
43 i 

Umbrella: omen* from, Jamaica, 71.3 
Umbria., sa (iu'lihiu ; I |uikm ^ mwtf 
Sabines 

Underground deities, .f« Chthonian 
deities 

UudefgroKmd people: Anoda tribe 
{Ana). 43 ° £ Monmonthahir^, €3-4 
Underworks, jw Hades 
United States uf Nuerih America: free 
aA 4 * Louisiana; M lisc| unkfa Indians 1 
Oregon i uW t'awn** Indians]; 
folktale^ 36S ; negro folk tort, 36S 

Unleavened bread, «* Eread 
Urabunm tribes relation to Arunm 
tribe, 43a, 473 

UrbkagLLa : the triple Jupiter, 275 
Urbnm h giant, Aranda tribe, 4JO 

ValaiK Csnlun de, ux Morgm*. V*\ de 
Valerttin, forbidden name of Rome* 398 
Valerian 1 in midsummer divination, 
MoninnnUvIfhjre, 65 
Vampires : Greeks, 21 
Ve cl io vis, deicy, Italy. 273, 275, 23 a, 
Jtt 

Vegetable* tn folklore, ut Fruit and 
vegetables bt Mkloro 
Vege ration, eoul*. jh* Cam spirits, 
vv^-lmion Bopla, and the like 
Verifltia. rrt Album \ Anguillan n 
Vent; and V icenta 


Vctkje r n&a Apfermfite): John-. 

Caesar claim- descent from, 3093 
myrtle aiaxEmd with, 379 
Verbena, w Vervain 
Verona: reiLcl at, 319 
Vervain ; give.- hlrdi keen sight,. 145 ■ 
represented with fettakcE in berbeJs r 
150; Virhms perhaps associate ii 
wllb. Italy, 291 

Vrispa.^jajQ, emperar: ihunderhoEi on 

jtj 

Vesta, temple of* 316 

virgins, duties- id, Home, 326 7 
es tmttTtritic jjaj, j« Wfs: n 1 .1 n i -i eS 
Veterinary E^cbcTiifu by E_ Lavutt* 
R -Barry t Ud F. N. Webb, 334 ^ 
Vettin gens 1 coari x 31S 
Vjai Pnlu, goddesa, I mly, toj 

1 iv .1 ; nifl . ,r dandrm tower., J44-5 
S/Zo/isb 25 S 

'. iee-kYesadc.'ms, election ol, .< 

Vienna: MtfUrJurrgyn det 
Jpn £l^.fev 7 jfevjay? j>i jrrVri f-e- 
viewed, 4^ 1-3 * Roman cameo, qp 1 -2, 
ii.nd illx.-riprion, 27 q 
VUliers, Miss l£... Muck EuriaJ. 2 45 

Vlnd ■ oisgtn of, Ba-ortd, 24-5 
Violet: Ha-ter eggs ± Huccl^ ^4 
Vipers, Snakes 

Virbiusp EKaryi's faverurite* zy c^r, 293 
Vilblas riverj. 290 

Virgin JWnjy, The 3 in festival of " I^i 
\ r ara r " ^fesHEna ^ 249 ; Hucal bdief, 
51 f putrone* of Messina, 24S 
Virvimts spring, zoo 
Vlierbo: ' 1 miiCchiria triamphaie 1 * or 
iceto, 345-7 

\ oUtarm e as abode of de^uf. Shcxtiand 

tslarids, 115 

Fotes&mdlwke ZfitifkriJtru-.ha n fur 
tgo^y by A^ Strodi. rerkwed t 
491-2 

Vvfkihhru d*r NttigtirthtH ttmf da? 
Htl&mKkt Atitr£Ai*m t by R. 
Stimuli, 18*20 

Vomiting, clianns against, Jamaica* 
77 

Vortitfem, King, ter King Vortigersi 
Votive oteiings ; Greek, 20, 4^0 ? 
Jew r 4S0; Roman*, 319, ±$a - 
VctiPt IVrihtr'tibm Jts KaiteHsekm 
l e h S £? W, by FL 

Audree^ feriewed. 4S03 
VouikoEaka^ the Tarnpsre, GreeltEi 21 
Vulcan, temp]* af: Romnlui. Cul to 
pieces in, 3^4 

VofctT inscription Oh bowl* 283 
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Dri vsUJiHV \l orocco, 2 ? 
Wagtail; in folktale, Loongo* 399 
Wsd ifi. LW Ujt.At Jj/" 

WaSIsmht^ Jii Hucnla 

WMpsri tribe i tube**, 472 

Wifidcnobo trilie : deluge legend, 
2JO ; in Maj^ii legend, 335 
WammnnjTa tribe 1 tabocre, 472 ; 

VtfiWTSZLUmt 4&9, 473 

Wpihla^ DtriLcciK-irLtali Rslhtng 

Lakes; Fonda; Rain; 
ivi^rEs and t ^prangs ; a m 4 

WelUl ; dirty, unlocky hi Step over. 
Jamahs, 65; iuMmtitm cerrmniniES, 
midsummer, Morocco, -J^ Neu 
^ ea4 + Moioccc^ 41; magic energy 
al uiMEtammer., Morocco, 32, anrf 
Kcw Veiir p Morocco, 41 ; proofed 
ni night for dnppies, Jamaican 7a j 
thrown out at night rny wei duppv, 
^Jamaica, 70 ' *' 

Wklcr-lnick: head und hams in saEicti 
grove, LtMH£u P 404 
Waft! g H .Kjs s Dianua (Janus), Bfemi, 
289-90; JttpiiEr, *74 
Walrt^-nymphs m Greek foEkJnre. 21; 

Italy, 290 

Waier spirits ■ Faroes, 4^7 
WaimixHiis t Charm to detfror, 
GrerSi^ t^thi 

■ eukjs rut as protective, 137-S 
Vieaiher lore: Itain; Stnrmd; 

flJiJ'VSmd1 upiLer ii* weathergiid, 
»i- 73 i amem of wt&ihcr, Ja¬ 
maica 75 

E#& F. ft, Svffipoihy, J37 
11 coding customs and beliefs, irr 
Marriage customs and belief* 
Wednesday : fair aim Whi t-Wedncs- 
day) f in game, Hi>ss’shtre t K\ 
Weights : s^oara used ms hung in fruit 
tffes^ Mtsroccn, 36 

Weininr ; SffilZfchkE '4 3 ^mtAatz rfrr 
jbfiiitt ft I'imjj- mhvH, 441-1 

WdJjt fairies donee round, Mon- 
^cmiahtre, 1767 Font 11% grd of, 
^ l T mu mm, Rome* 371 -a ; V If* 
tuiim wdls. TrelJeckp 165-6, 176-7 
We± bmtij crocodile. CdimvJ m -17 

n l 1 /' ,ra tyart F-ur*pt. u« j atktr 

Addrti t „, t, y E. \V, iil >( W H - 

^.^ 3 °“’ Bdieft - b > A ' W. 

E.. Midsummer 
i-, Uatnms in Motijcc^ 2* 27*47 


West Indies, / t v Jamaica 
Westman Isles y* belief about pufEti, 
4 ^, nad little auk, 4% ; folksong 
4*9 

Westjunrehuid ; foEk-scm^, 1 27 
X\ estnis. >fiss L L: The Scuppio del 
Cam* at Florence, tji T 1^2-4- 
iiflfr t w The Legend of Merlin. 
W 7 

w «t wUul (Erni^i): bLdt^i fesish 
hnwhl by, lam 37S-9 
VVhaJei veri^W Jo sacred groTC, 
Luafigo, 41a e i wuilil rests ihi two 
wlinlesp 423 

VV h£nt E burnt i.n Midsummer 

Mnn^Op 31 ; aitcn eeFemantA|]y ff 
mjdujtamer, Morocco, 36, and at 
mm-ing, Muipa» f 39, and tent- 
pildiing, ^forcMXu, 30-40 
Wheej; umulct in ihxspc of, Chma T 
burning, rolled dawn bill, 
Germany, 45 ; e*kes in shape of, 
KoHmrin, 272; ija comiLge, Italy, 
2721 wlat wEieet r*f mistlefr>e grxf p 
Gretrou, 4K5; snn the wheel of Far- 
ludn, Italy, 285 ; « symbol «f -fUJJj 
R omans, ajz 

Wherry, Mtis R, A,: crntmUmkukl 
tjy, 187-503 MIseelhtiiecnis Wits 
ftr>m Monmoutbsbirfi, 63 7 
Wherry p Mrs. A^j Tlii? DtitLciiig»- 
Tower Fns^rwttnm of fiutly, 13^ 
The Eider Tree, 
loo ? exhibit by T 1 j 1 
^VTn?u ling: if in ftighl^ dapples tuny 
catch voluc, janiaicap 70 
WJMy; arn p ^ 3 i 4 Sl 

liibL Slakes 241 ; Whiiby Snake- 

AaiHCffliSe Myth, by E, Lovett. 

4 (Atorfj 

While i cokuir of fairies, Mtmamuili- 
Bliiiep 63; if ghcist in, datigcioq*, 
P-l-TTI ILd, 74 

Whi«r ani m a l s, t*r Chicken; Cock; 
>0WU; FaSnmr : Horse : FufEn ; 
Snake 

White magic, it* OmM and spdls ; 

Wi« wiraaen ; onrfWtinds 
V^liit-Sunday - Copitic name fnr, ^3 
VVliil HUntide, in droU* F»ksi of rhjnn, 

1 ?^ 9 . 

Whit - V\ ednesdny; mock. imavor ^ 
Heatjinritom 464-$ 

Whooping - tcmghp charm against, 

Adishiim, 325 

W iduws: cbilrllcss, tent burnt for 
luel. Midsummer, Morocco, 31 
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Wild cm, itt Cal 
W[£d o*,. yv Buffalo 
WjUibaEd, Sl y m* S?. WHIOaU 
Wiltshire, nf. Salisbury I tain 
Wind i Wishes fraught hy r Congo* 
377^0 b 

VVisdJcp |L C, rtriew foy — 
Payne's En&tsk M^dirim in (hi 
Ang£<?-Saxau Timn i jfo-c 
Wine : origin of, Beeptia, 35 
Winning the Cham (ULi^ri, by 11. W. 
Lett* t%-« 

WW TTnnitrn : Wye Volley,, t&j 

Wishin^-wt-Fls: TreHeck* t6S-6 

W ttaji, fungiim* cif | % 24- 5 
Witchcraft: 4m - iLg^[: Hnculi t 51, 54; 
iunuleLa and charms supain^c T i^|“ + 
C i mfr a d EEihirc, iS^pp, Morocco, 
3:3 i leopfljd Gonnecied wilEi. 
Loango, 391-11 Shadow on be 
atylm s BivdL 372-3: WynvaJIcT* 
170.4 

Witch**; animal shapm of, Wy* 
ViiiJey, ryi ; Cunhridgzsfaite, rBj-ypj 
mnjuTis, Naples MJ; Pylho, 
L treks* ; ndeon bnrdtea, Cam¬ 

bridgeshire, 189 

Withers hi ns: Ceri fio carried, . GubW 

*53 

" ive f: (law ti£f^ Birth OBloms: mill 

belief; Marriage cnsiums and 
iKliera; <W Motlirts) j .S, Nigeria, 
4 JS -9 

®"*JV 17 * 3 . 3 »*, 

MpEiETimitbihife. 67 p 167. 3 7 e - 

ShotrtE anrl iflancfa, 11 j 
Willing, St., i« Sl WoUgutg 
Women : fwc als*? Miiniiifli; eui-doms 
"' 1 belief; Mothers; Widows: 
wwnen ; Witches : dW 


and . 
Wise 


Wiv^) ; genii aT called Inna** 
Rpman^ 296 ; Unmarried girl 
%hts New Year fire, Moroetu, .*□ 
Wood fiends: hair offered tp, Mala- 
bar and New Zealand* 407 
Woodpecker; bird of Zens, Jcipher* 
or Mars 32 t 

Woigaia tribe (AttfcJj marriage cus. 
Ions*, 47a 


Wnnn 7 reiheammion in, Madagascar 
130 ^ 

Wonnw^K>d: in cnffji, Mamuyntio 
shoe. 66 
Worpchu, 50 

W utjobllub tribe {Aos.), 105, ztj 

cures for, r*r Mcdkal folk¬ 
lore 

Wren: h lift ting bf T 259: mamse’s 
hiijLbcr, Furors, 4SS 
Wr^lil. A. R„ Cihitili hr, 
Wuiunjem tribe f Ai;s, i: ntigin 0 f 
social reform, 103 
Wye river* saying. 67 
YTyc ealEcy, folkk-re of. 3, 16 7^ 


Xihonga, province at? jpS 
Nienjt - EiCredE a nimals ^^7 
Xiletidi Nkrjmbf ~ sacred nisimiil, toy 
Xina 01 Forbidden thiog^ Loangy, 405 


^am: ofleret] after cbiidtrirth. S, 

v SF^v^ 

1 elJow ; Easter HocllIjl vi-i 

Ydlow anhnals* m Horse 
V ggiirasilhirtK; oak as, aSo-t 
VorkshiiE : Un si. Whitby); folk- 
_ inogs, ta/ 

YnJe, Sft Chit$5 mas 


Zadxiif j m 4 •ri:THaj £ l nsed in charmbie 
St, Bdard e, ryp 
Zaltytuhos: Cyclops,, 3a 
Zamhesa disuicl, st* NqJolo 
ZanLc, jfr Zikyntho* 

^eramiir tribe, Morocco: in ndd- 
^anuuef ftres^ 

Zeus ; {in ah# Jupiter); Afei derived 
tliiiu, jjp ; Zcua T 274 1 

Janus idanlEfitd with, 377 1 Junite r 
comfiired whh, 274 ; oak g r ^, 
E^ydnnaj J Roman emperprs 
312 * JI 3'4 I! , tnnple, Athens* 
^T 4 ; trophy lo^ Greeks, jao; Zeus- 
ln-ihp-mLfi'WHlcr,, Greeks, aGfi 
2 v*ijhtre urttr den R'wnibaLm d^r 
by C* Ribhe, re¬ 
newed. 
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